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“THE MARKET’S UP!” 
How Soon Will You Know? 
Find Out Instantly With 


RADIO 


It means money to you. Market 
reports every half hour through 
the day—F REE! 


CATCH THEM—THEY’RE 
YOURS 
Baseball, Football Scores, Time 
Signals, Lectures, the Opera, Won- 
derful Concerts— 
A MILLION THINGS 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERING Out of the air with this wonder’ 


worker 


aR FORS 
po a t 
COST OF re ai Ws VEDINRE DC] Dp ncinaNee 


napa. d Induftrial Plants 
i fe & HL fy Dh al teen TL che 
Wa OCH ims ChCAGO.. 


<) BOARD OF TRADE 


M5) ‘cHicaco 


for Feed Plant Construction and Equipment EHRLER-RADIO 


Feed Formulas & Manufacturing Methods 30 N. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
Radio Sets and Accessories are Useful Gifts 


S. | ee EDWARDS & CO. anata cae as “When You Think of Radio Think of 


Ehrler”’ 


Sete dishes Sake. 


The Emerson Dockage Tester 


Positively determines all foreign 


(es ee TO Sa ae 

FIELD Se i matter in your samples—often pays 
ey a for itself on one car of grain—the 

2 Tester used in Federal Grain Super- 

vision Offices. Made in both hand 


CHIG AGO SELLERS \e ‘1 and electric motor driven styles. 


Made by 
Mail Samples for Bids EMERSON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


1701 Madison St. N. E:, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PREDOMINATOR 


$c. * ~ GRAIN BELTING 
: SAD FIELD SEEDS ELEVATOR and CONVEYOR 
: 


Specialize in all 


é | IPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. = Ask for Our Salesman to Call 

BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. : . ; 
Bisa. | Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
WAUKEE, WISCONSIN 118 So. Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLUMBUS ~~ 


Pie 


~— An Invitation! 


It you are touring through the Northern part 
of Ohio any time this Summer or Fall it is really 
worth your while to route yourself through Akron, 
the Rubber Center of the World, and stop over 
for a while for a little triv through our factory 


It may surprise you to know that we make thirty 
thousand different articles of rubber and you will 
enjoy seeing how it is done. 


The roads that lead our way are in excellent shape, 
and the country through which you will pass is good 
to look at. 


Our latch string is out. 


THE B. F GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
; Akron, Ohio 
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LITTLE 
VICTOR 
COMBINED 

H. CORN SHELLER 
= AND CLEANER 


A Combined Service that 
means Increased Profits 


This machine actually shells and cleans corn thoroughly in one op- 
eration, thereby giving a combined service that produces increased profits 
for its owner. It is the ideal machine for the small miller or grain dealer 
having small space. 


It is built in two convenient sizes. The small size occupies a space— 
only 4 feet 9 inches by 4 feet 5 inches, and will handle 60 to 75 bushels of 
corn per hour, while the large size machine occupies a space—5 feet 3 
inches by 7 feet, and will handle 125 to 150 bushels of corn per hour. 


z After being shelled, the corn passes onto our Patented Finger Sieve, 
which absolutely removes, without choking, all cobs, husks, pieces of cob, 
etc., then it passes through a strong current of air which removes all chaff, 
silk and other light impurities, leaving the corn perfectly clean. Its thou- 
sands of users have proven this to be the only correct method of cleaning 
corn thoroughly without clogging, and yet save every good sound kernel. 


We have been building corn shellers and cleaners for sixty-two years 

‘and make a style and size for every corn mill requirement. Our Special 

Bulletin E-16 illustrates and describes our full line. Write for your copy 
now. 
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ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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Indianapolle a Market—A 
Three Times Greater Grain Market 


Indianapolis, the center of grain centers, is known today as one of the most important, 
rapidly growing grain and hay markets in the country. Receipts of grain during the last ten 
years have nearly trebled in volume, due to the advantages its geographical location offers to 
the grain and hay producing and consuming sections of the country, its splendid railroad facil- 
ities assuring prompt returns on shipments, its large local consumption of grain by its corn 
and flour mills and its manufacturing industries, its increased elevator storage and drying 
equipment, its adequate weighing facilities and efficient inspection department. This has 


made Indianapolis more and more important each season for shippers and buyers of grain, hay 


and feed. 


Movement of Grain and Hay During the Year 1922 


Receipts Shipments 
Cornt ase 21,274,000 bushels —_-13,588,800 bushels 
Oate nit ae 9,893,000 bushels 7,659,000 bushels 
Wheat .... 3,301,600 bushels 1,538,500 bushels 
Rye tier ear 703,200 bushels 368,000 bushels 


The following Receivers and Shippers are members of 
Indianapolis Board of Trade 


Bert A. Boyd Grain Co. McCardle-Black Co. 
The Indianapolis Commission House Chisnine d eed Villing Wheat H. E. Kinney Grain Co. 
“Consignments Our Hobby” Pe ak Pees, Cote eet ae ok a caeege COMMISSION—BROK ERAGE 


We Never Buy for Ourselves—We Always Sell for You 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


The Cleveland Grain Co. The Lew Hill Grain Company 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 
OPERATING FIVE TERMINAL ELEVATORS Incorporated Capital Stock $50,000 


Mighty Good Consignment Service GRAIN GRAIN, STOCKS -AND PROVISIONS 
: Pee Members of New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Board 
Ed. K. Shepperd, Manager COMMISSION, BROKERAGE Phone Main 3886 of Trade and other Commodity Markets 
; 
The Bingham Grain Company Hart-Maibucher Co: C. D. Menzie Grain and 
Receivers and Shippers of GRAIN COMMISSION Brokerage Co. 
C R A I N Our success is nga ain Be a satisfaction with our SALES MADE TO ARRIVE 


SSS rere 
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WELLER EQUIPMENT — 


The Better Kind of Grain Handling Machinery 


Weller made products are sold on the basis of quality. Installed in your 
elevator they will help you to operate at full capacity at the lowest cost 
for upkeep. Frequent shutdowns and waiting for repairs dissipate your 
profits so why not specify 


WELLER MADE MACHINERY 


Made by men who know its application and the conditions under which 
it is to operate. It proves its merit because quality is built into it. 


a5. 


NORTHERN CENTRAL ELEVATOR, BALTIMORE, MD. 


WE MAKE 


Apron Conveyors’ Elevator Spouts 
Belt Conveyors Loading Spouts 
Drag Conveyors Dock Spouts 
Pan Conveyors Chain 

Mixing Conveyors Sprockets 
Spiral Conveyors Grain Cleaners 


Trippers Grain Driers 
Bucket Elevators Truck Dumps 
Elevator Buckets Wagon Dumps MARINE LEG 


NORTHERN CENTRAL ELEVATOR 


Elevator Boots Track Hoppers BALTIMORE, MD. 


Elevator Casing Power Shovels 
Elevator Heads Car Pullers 
Sack Elevators Rope Drives | 


Barrel Elevators Gears Send Us a List 
| of Your Requirements 


Power Transmitting Machinery We Will Quote Prices 


DOCK SPOUTS Coal and Ash Handling Machinery | WELLER MACHINERY 
ee Is Adapted for Use in Large or 
Small Elevators 


7 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


SALES OFFICES: | 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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Has_ the 
plugging system for hay. 


“square deal” | . 


Has _ reconsignment and 
transit privileges and other 
favorable points which in- 
sures most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay ship- 


ments. 


CINCINNATI 


THE GATEWAY TO THE 


SOUTH AND EAST 


Is the terminal point for 
200,000 miles of. railways 
and therefore a convenient 
shipping point for the 
country dealer, and local 
buyers are enabled to dis- 
tribute all products quick- 
ly and to best advantage. 
Has weighing and inspec- 
tion service second to none 
and. up-to-date grain and 
hay merchants constantly 
safeguarding their patrons’ 
interests. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Those are just a few of the reasons why -you should ship your Grain and 


Hay to Cincinnati. Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain 


CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., 


Grain 


MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 
DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 


A. C. GALE & CO., Shippers of Choice 
Milling Wheat 


& Hay Exchange 


PERIN, BROUSE, SKIDMORE GRAIN & 
MILLING CO., Grain, Hay, Feed 


EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
THE CURRUS GRAIN CO., Grain & Hay 


SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain Exclusively 


“ti 
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A “Known Quantity” in | 
Modern Grain Elevator Equipment 


EBSTER service to grain elevator engineers and builders is based 

on an intimate knowledge of the grain elevator business coupled 

with an unusual ability to meet its particular conditions. This service 

has years of background, experience, and development behind it. Asa 

result Webster Grain Handling Equipment is a known quantity in modern 

~ elevator practice regardless of whether the equipment includes Marine 

Legs, Belt Conveyors, Elevators, Loading Hoppers, Spouting, or Power 
Transmission Machinery. 


Engineers and Builders of Grain Elevators and Mills will therefore find 
it worth while to work with Webster Engineers on their*grain handling 
problems. ‘They will help you in selecting suitable equipment to meet 
your particular requirements. This service is at your disposal. 


4500-4560 Cortland Street, CHICAGO 


Branch Offices Agencies and Representatives 
EGY oy CE Sie dis 902 Oliver Bldg. Atlanta, Ga......... Fulton Supply Co., 70 Nelson St. New Orleans, La., Globe Supply & Machinery Company, 
BUFFALO.................572 Ellicott Square Baltimore, Md..H. W. Faunt LeRoy, 523 Calvert Bldg. 625-627 S. Peters Street. 
CINCINNATI........ 1914 Union Central Bldg. Birmingham, Ala...G. R. Mueller, Brown-Marx Bldg Pittsburgh, Pa... Dempcy-Degener Co., 708 Penn Ave. 
CLEVELAND.............-. 509 Swetland Bldg. Chattanooga, Tenn. Nixon-Hasselle Co.,703 James Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah, L. W. Mendenhall, 517 McIntyre 
NEW YORK...................90 West Street Denver, Colo........C. L. Dean, 1718 California Ave. Building. 
PHILADELPHIA ..719 Commercial Trust Bldg. Detroit, Mich. , Palmer-Bee Co. ,2778-2794E.GrandBlvd Salt Lake City, Utah........Galigher Machinery Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn... Webster & Co., Holston Bank Bldg. Seattle, Wash., The Brinkley Company, 651 Alaska St. 
Factories Louisville, Ky...E. D. Morton & Co., 516 W. Main St. Vancouver, B. C...B. C. Equipment Company, Ltd., 
: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TIFFIN, OHIO Milwaukee, Wis....W. Clasmann Co., 620 Wells Bldg. 613 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 


Canadian Factory -Sales Office: WEBSTER-INGLIS, LIMITED, 14 Strachan Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


is p Vi i) 
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Established 1877 


-LANGENBERG BROS. 
GRAIN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Receivers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN AND HAY 


ei sAy ionay | WELLER METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 
NIEZER & COMPANY Fabricator of 


Sheet Metal Work and Light Struétural 
Steel for grain elevators, flour mills, feed 
mills, and coal handling plants. 


Buyers and Shippers 


GRAIN—HAY—STRAW Light and heavy elevator buckets of or 


kinds furnished. 


eo Bp rcousinesa a! ship- We supplied all the sheet metal work, 

hoppers and structural steel for the 
We buy direct from farmers. Kansas Flour Mills Company’s plant, 
We handle 2, 3 and 5-wire bales. written up in this issue. 


Your orders solicited 


; Works at Hammond, Ind. 
FT. WAYNE INDIANA Office at 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


CONSTRUCTING ENGINEERS 


. ; s FE . ; e 
90 West St 53 W. jacken Bivd: 140 Oaliforia Be Engineers and Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS Designers and Builders 
OF OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, WAREHOUSES, Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS, COAL STORAGE, ETC. Engineering Works 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


ae . 
a PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
400,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR 1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 
Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., BATTLE CREEK, MICH poncermete 
be 5 ri. 
“THERE’S A REASON” 323 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PETERBORO, ONT. PLANT } | ee 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | WILL IT BE YOUR 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
LEONARD CONSTRUCTION Co. A URN NEX j ie 


A SPENCER Reinforced Concrete structure 


eliminates this danger. The saving in fire insurance 


LE ) NARD C 0 NS T RU C T | 0 N C ) MPANY rates and repair charges alone make a replacement 


plan a profitable investment. 


ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS | 
37 SO. WABASH AVE. 51 MAIDEN LANE | SPENCER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ildi i 
NEW YORK Garrett Building Baltimore, Md. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


Write for information and estimates 
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R. C. Stone Engineering Co. 


320 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


DESIGNERS © BUILDERS 
of 


Grain Elevators, Flouring Mills, Feed Mills, Warehouses, 
Cold Storage Plants, and other similar structures 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
2Ist. Century Elevator 
Baltimore’ 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
1210 Fisher Bldg. 5 W. R. SINKS 
Chicago, Il. ‘ Grain Elevators Manager 
In all parts of the world 


Every day in every way we are designing and building better and better Grain 
Elevators. 

We have built for many of your friends—Eventually we will build for you. Why 
not now? 


500,000 bu. capacity built for Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louls, Mo. 


We are Experts. We are at your service. We make a specialty of re- 
inforced concrete construction. 


Have recently designed and patented some valuable improvements in grain 
elevators, which will interest you. 


“Washburn Crosby — Valier Sp 5 ; Southern Pacific 


inneapolis. art hese Galveston s Correspondence solicited. 


beer ||P. F. McALLISTER & GO. 
Paty CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 
Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


L. A. STINSON CO. || TOWNSEND B. SMITH 


Engineers and General Contractors Designer and Builder 
ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES of 


Me fee re = Grain Elevators 
ational Life Building icago, Ill. 
DECATUR, ILL. 


_ General Overhauling and Improvements 


FEGLES CONSTRUCTION CO., Limitep 


ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS  Giices:s MINNEAPOLIS AND FORT WILLIAM 


SPECIALIZING in the construction of fire-proof grain elevators of advanced 
design. We are prepared to build anywhere. The following are now building: 


NEW YORK—BROOKLYN, 2,000,000 BU. ELEVATOR AND SHIPPING GALLERIES. _ (ILLUSTRATION.) 
STATE or NORTH DAKOTA—GRAND FORKS, 2,000,000 BU. ELEVATOR AND 3,000 BBL. MILL. 

ARCHER DANIELS LINSEED CO., BUFFALO, % MILLION BU. ELEVATOR AND A REAL MARINE TOWER. 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO., ATCHISON, KAN., % MILLION BU.—FINEST MILLING ELEVATOR IN AMERICA. 
N. M. PATERSON & CO., LTD., "FORT WILLIAM, ONT., % MILLION BU. STORAGE. 
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os GRAIN TRADE Forty-Second Year 
BALTIMORE, MD. THE M. A. LONG CO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HORN & HORN BLDG. ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 30 CHURCH ST. 
Se eg Ge GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT Taleb ene en 4 


GRAIN ELEVATORS CONSULTING 
FLOUR MILLS DESIGNING 
CONSTRUCTING 


STORAGE BINS and TANKS 


BUILDINGS AND COMPLETE MACHINERY 


ANY TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 
INSTALLATIONS AND EQUIPMENTS 


. Des, 


STORAGE FOR SECURITY CEMENT & LIME CO., 
SECURITY, MD. 


Reli : truction-C 
THE POLK SYSTEM | | "ron ron toa ana 


All-steel machines for all kinds of COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ane ee na : Seco et ate 
We contract grain storages, water Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


es 


towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 


Fort Branch, Indiana 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 


Designers of Grain Elevators, Flour 
Mills and Associated Buildings 
513 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, IIl. 


J. C. BLAYLOCK, President H. S. KNAPP, Secy. and Treas. . THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


NEEDED by every Elevator Operator and Miller. Contains 171 ingenious and 
BI AY] OCK & KNAPP ; well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in 
Mills and Elevators, PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


owners of the MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Lake View Iron Works 
1226-1236 School Street DOVVGQTUOAUTONGRTUOGURUNGGTONOGAVOAGRONGGOUOGOAUNGUUUG 


THE ‘“‘STAR’’. WAREHOUSE 
% BRUSH for Sweeping Grain 
from Cars 


We -would like to ship 
you a dozen of these 
on trial for 60 days. 
No charge unless the 
brush proves satisfac- 
tory. Send no money 
—write today. Guar- 
anteed to outwear 5 
brooms’ each. Used 
by leading terminal elevators. 
$16.00 per doz. F. O. B. Minneapolis 


Flour City Brush Co. 


422 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


; Fabricators of All Classes of Steel and Iron Folwell é Sinks Form Lifting 
We specialize in steel for grain elevator construction work. ” JACKS 


General Offices: 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Siding and Roofing 


Corrugated or Flat 


Galvanized or Painted 
Immediate Shipment from Stock 


aie 
For Grain Elevator and Silo 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped Construction 
Write for Description NELSON MIE 
WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS WAUKEGAN, ee sas 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago eS eS Pa PALE 
; TT TTT 
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John S. Metealf Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 


(ve) 
on 


Manchester Ship Canal Elevator 
Manchester, England 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels 
Completed 1914 


ok 


Buenos Aires Elevator Co. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Capacity 750,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


Harbour Commissioners Elevator No. 2 
Montreal, Quebec 
Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels 
Completed 1912 


ote 


Sydney Terminal Elevator 
Sydney, Australia 
Capacity 6,400,000 Bushels 
Completed 1921 


Chicago & North Western Railway Elevator 
South Chicago, Illinois 
Capacity 10,000,000 Bushels 
Completed 1920 


OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois, - - - 1085S. La Salle Street 
Montreal, Canada, - 54 St. Francois Xavier Street 
Melbourne, Australia, - - 395 Collins Street . 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A., 639 Calle Maipu 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 


MON ARCH for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 
Built Elevators 


Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 

. and 

Satisfaction 


Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices Lccenmeie - a bibl 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - - - § 5,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - - -  10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Le DWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 
Baer L, HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. LEWis E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
OWE REEVES, JR., Vice-President. ees ES A, WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
Je EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President. RAY PHILLIPS, Assistant Cashier 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President. FRANK F. SPIEGLER, Asst. Cashier 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM E. WALKER, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
Se SON eee Ce ARL ES. BUEBURD 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND HAR . 
EDWARD B. BUTLER en me an 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER TaOEE SEL 
HENRY P. CROWELL ROBERT J. TH 


ORNE 
ERNEST A. HAMILL CHARLES H. WACKER 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co.’s New Elevator in Baltimore - 
Will Be Equipped With 


8 No. 12 Invincible Receiving Separators 
And 


2 No. 10 Invincible Oat Clippers 


The two other railroad export elevators 
in Baltimore that are equipped with Invin- 
cible Cleaners are the Western Maryland 
and the Pennsylvania. 


Abundant testimony of the service and 
‘satisfaction rendered by Invincible ma- 
chinery. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
SILVER CREEK NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


F. H. Morley, Jr., 825 Webster Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. yl a 6027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. Hogle, 30 S. Arlington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. J. Murphy, Postal Telegraph Bldz., Kansas City, Me. 
H. Purvine, 111 E. 5th St. 1, Ten 

Bert ‘Eesley, P. O. Bor 363, feta Ohio. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
King-Sprague Co., 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Grain Cleaners, Ltd., 5 Mark Lane, London, England. 


HESS 
GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 


Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Emerson Kickers 
Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


FE hose who took advantage of OUR 
NEW OFFER find that it is of 
real IMPORTANCE. 


Do not let this opportunity pass. 


Write today. 


The Bauer Bros. Co 
517 Bauer Bldg. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Grader and Polisher (Style “A”) 
Self-Contained—One To Six In One 
Cracks, Grades, Polishes, Aspirates—AlIl in One Operation 
Equipped with “LePage” Patent Corrugation for Cracking Corn 
The “LePage” Way 
(CLEAN SHELLED CORN 


Style “A’’ Built in Three Sizes :— 
No. 1, 25-30; No. 2, 40-50; No. 3, 
60-75 bushels per hour. 
The Answer To Profitable Corn Cracking 

The Economy Korn-Kracker, Grader and Polisher answers the demand for 
a mill giving a complete and varied service, without a multiplicity of machines 
and excessive investment, assuring practical, economic, successful and profitable 
operation, enabling you to ‘make an attractive, high-grade, distinctive cracked 
corn product, commanding a better price, increasing your sales and profit, 

A Self-Contained Outfit 

Producing from one to six different and distinct products as desired from 
a bright, clean-cut, uniformly cracked corn, graded, polished and aspirated to 
ordinary chop-feed, in one operation. 

Write for Economy Korn-Kracker Circular 


-GUMP 


453-457 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 


Also manufacturers of Bar-Nun Grinders, “Le Page” Patent Corrugation, 
Draver Feeders, Juby Drives and Berrian Short System Mills. 


BEFORE 


Making Changes in Buildings— 
Machinery or Power consult your 
Insurance Company or refer your 


problems to the 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 E. Ohio St. Chicago, Ill. 


Representing the 


Mill Mutual Fire Insurance Co.’s 


Fire Prevention Engineering Service is 
given with your Mutual Insurance without 
additional cost. 


SHARP CRACKED CORN 
and 


CLEAN CRUSHED OATS 


are most economically 
made on 


GIBSON MILLS 


Gibson Oat Crushers 
are built in eight sizes 
—500 to 5,000 lbs. per 
hour. Gibson Corn 
Crackers in four sizes 
—5,000 to 12,000 lbs. 
per hour. Shipped on 
trial. 


Patented 
No. 923966 


8,000 lbs. of Cracked Corn—less 
than 2% meal—using only 5 H. P. 
—the No. 18 GIBSON CORN 
CRACKER will do it. 


Gibson Oat Crusher Co. 
Patentees & Mfrs. 


1328 McCormick Bldg. CHICAGO 


When you buy a MONARCH, you get 
the most up-to-date mill that is built 


Through years of 
constant improve- 
Ment vin design: 
every part works in perfect 
harmony with every other 
part. You can prove for 
yourself, simply by making 
comparisons, that the Mon- 
ArcH ball-bearing Attrition 
Mill is the simplest and 
sturdiest mill built; it will 
give you years of constant 
“trouble-proof” service. 


The MONARCH Ball-Bearing 
Attrition Mill 


Grinds feed to any degree of fineness de- 
sired. Does better work with less trouble— 
and costs less to operate— because it is the 
simplest and sturdiest Attrition Mill built. 


Many millers have built up a profitable business because of the 
better grinding they were able to do with the Monarcu. The re- 
sults that they are getting will show you what you can do by using 
the Monarcu Attrition Mill. 


Get in touch with us, and we will put you in touch 
with MonarcH owners near you. Write us and let us 
send you complete information. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., 1203 sherman5t., Muncy, Pa OAR 


H. C. Malsness, Mer. 
Kansas City Office 
308 New England Bldg. 


George J. Noth, Mgr. 
Chicago Office 
9 S. Clinton St. 


THE MONARCH MILL BUILDERS 
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N. & M. CO. Service ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


We the upper terminal automatic 
stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 
The weight of the passenger after the 
top floor is reached automatically throws 
a lever, shutting off the power and 
applying the brake, thereby locking the 
belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability and 
utility. 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


AMERICA’S LEADING MILL BUILDERS 


International 
Acceptance Bank 


INCORPORATED 


31 Pine Street. New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,400,000 


A Complete International Banking Service 


Our Booklet “Acceptance Financing” Will Be Sent on Request 


Put an End to 
Your Grinding Troubles 


Just think ofit! A mill with no grinding 


plates, burrs, knives or gears, to. break or 
wear out. A mill that cannot be harmed by 
nuts, bolts or other foreign material. The 
grinding is done by grain against metal -- - 
not metal against metal as in other grinding 
processes. 

By cutting out repair expense you in- 
crease your profits. Once a “JAY BEE” 
owner, always a booster. 


NOW IS THE TIME to buy your 


JAY BEE 


feed mill. You will want to grind from three to seven 
thousand pounds per hour of ear corn in one operation. 
You will want to grind your oats and barley, hulls aud 
all, into middlings. Do not buy oat middlings. Mak 
them yourselves and save the consumer the freight, ana 
make a greater profit yourself. For full particulars 
address THE BOSSERT CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y., 
or Jay Bee Sales Co., Box 281, Rushville, Ind. 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
cone-shaped grinders and positive 
self ear feeders are properly de- 
signed to direct every ounce of 
power energy to the actual reduc- 
tion of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
» Reduce the material to any fine- 
ness desired for feeding purposes. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 
Dust Collector 


~ For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 
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W. D. POWER F. M. WILLIAMS 


Established 1901 


W. D. Power & Co. 


COMMISSION 


Hay and Straw 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN JERSEY CITY 


Liberal Advances Salesmen Located at 


Prompt Returns Principal Receiving Points 


Main Offices: 13-14-15 New York Hay Exchange 
Thirty-third Street and Eleventh Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


> 


REFERENCES: | 
Chatham and Phoenix National Bank, New York 
Bradstreet Agency. Dun Commercial Agency. Produce Reporter Co. 


‘The Clark Chicago 


Collectors 
“The Best by Test’”’ 


Pichést Collecting Efficiency on 
All Kinds of Cereal Dust 


We Challenge all Competitors 
No Cloth to Plug up 

No Operating Expense 
Durable all Metal 

Reduces Fire Hazards 


Best Price and Deliveries 


Special Systems on Pneumatic 
Conveying 


Clark Dust Collecting Co. 


Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


Zl 


ne 


HUVAUUELSAUOUGUAUOUR0ACLYAIARINALUA SEE 


ELIMINATE WEEVIL 
with 


Liquefied Hydrocyanic Acid 


Developed for the elimination of Moth 
and Weevil in mills, elevators and grain in 


storage Endorsed by 


The Mutual Fire 


Prevention Bureau 


A. R. Young Material Co. 


1710 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Saies prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 


When You Buy a 


Corn Sheller 


Be Sure 


par se b] 
pe ee ee Meare It’s a TRIUMPH 
ticulars, 


The illustrated bulletin 
states ten reasons why you 
should have a TRIUMPH. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S, A. 


GIBBS’ PATENT DUST PROTECTOR 


is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 
some, affording per- 
fect protection with 
Pe rfect ventilation. 

horoughly tested for 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MILLING KINKS 


Canada ost 
paid. caeuints 


GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO. 
246 Forest Ave, River Forest, Il. 


Ts 7, 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co.“ 


CHICAGO 


QRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


0.W. RPANDOLPF CO.TOLEDO O/H/0 S.A. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


™ many years in ev 
kind of dust. Nickel- Conkeine a. Sine aitlection ot the more 
y plated peoterees $1.25. pect nice fally e 


bed an ustrated, 
Companion to ‘‘The Book of Wrinkles’ 


1 $. Dearborn St. 


WADE IN ALL SIZES 
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Hatt a million dollars worth of well selected stock, con- 
stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 

If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 


any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, Woolworth Building 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY = ** 272zzonys™=e= 


CONSTANT MACHINERY 


Best for repairs on the old, or equipment for the — 
new elevator. Order the needed outfit now. 


UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANERS 
UNITED STATES CORN SHELLERS 


varine, Conv reve HE a FOR s Tagvenarrn ELEVATORS 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


; 
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oie sox GRAIN TRADE 7 
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Our motto is—‘Service”—Try us out 


WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners 
and 


Complete Elevator Equipments 


“Western” [oe Cantercn F. cedar Stele i 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Write for Catalog No. 27 = 
DECATUR ILLINOIS 


The 


MOST TALKED ABOUT 


Grain Handling Plant 
in America 


is the 


NORFOLK 


MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR 


Said to be the world’s fastest working 
house. In its construction are embodied all 
the latest ideal features, including of course 


EUREK A Ball-Bearing Eccentric CLE ANERS 


These machines are raising export wheat 
two grades. If you too want a 
good separator 


Write 


& S. HOWES CO., Inc. Een) 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot 


The Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot without take-ups on boot is a combination of the regular Sidney 
Sheller and Standard Cast Iron Elevator Boot requiring no expensive hoppering and eliminates deep 
tank or pit under elevator. It is guaranteed to work successfully on corn in any condition. | 


Other Specialties for the Grain Trade Are: 
The Sidney Double Shoe Corn and Grain Cleaner 
The Sidney Ball Bearing Safety Man Lift 
The Sidney Style B Grain Drag 


We Furnish Complete Grain Elevator Equipments 


Send for Catolog 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


One of the most exasperating and costly characteristics of molasses feed is its tendency to cake when 
placed in store. 


This is a condition which is entirely due to improp2r mixing. By that, we een the molasses is ordinarily 
applied to the surface of the feed instead of being completely absorbed, resulting in a sticky mass. 


The Ellis Molasses Mixer eliminates the sticky nature of the product by mixing the feed and molasses 
under pressure. As a result the molasses is forced or pressed completely into the structure of the feed. The 
stickiness disappears and the feed is quite granular and free from lumps. 


__ It is not unusual to add 40 per cent of molasses w.th an Ellis Mixer and produce a feed in excellent con- 
dition for indefinite storage. 


Complete Particulars on Request 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY 
Roosevelt Road and Talman Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Western Maryland Elevator at Baltimore Handles Its Own and Also all the Grain Traffic Moving 
Over the Baltimore & Ohio Lines for Export 


export ports of the country since colonial 
times. Its elevator capacity has usually been 
adequate, but sometimes barely adequate, so the 
elevator builders at the port have planned with the 


BB covert 0 has been one of the leading grain 


idea in mind of always being able to meet a crisis; 
_ to take care of any congestion such as has occurred 


from time to time in the past. These plans have 
been more concerned with speed in handling and 
reliability of performance than with enormous stor- 
age space which proves a white elephant in slack 
times. A new crisis appeared last year when the 
B. & O. Elevators burned. Arrangements were im- 
mediately made to handle the B. & O. grain traffic 
through the Western Maryland Hlevator: at Port 


‘Covington, Baltimore. 


This was asking a great deal, even of a 4,000,000 
bushel house. It was not so much a question of 
capacity, as it was of handling, but the elevator 
was built for speed and service and is electrically 
driven. There was power enough in the 52 Allis- 
Chalmer motors ranging from three to 500 horse- 
power each; motors have reached a high state of 
perfection and are more or less standardized to con- 
form to every new development in electric power. 
But power transmission is not standardized. There 
are a dozen widely current ideas of what is best. 
In a crisis such as Baltimore faced, however, 
theories and experiments are not enough to go upon. 
The port could not afford to take chances -on the 


the storage annex were built by James Stewart & 
Co., Inc. The receiving capacity is 240 cars per day, 
and the shipping capacity is 720,000 bushels per 
day. There are five elevator legs, two for receiv- 
ing and three for shipping, each with a capacity of 
15,000 bushels per hour. 

In the original house there were 22 belt conveyors 
aggregating 13,000 feet of conveyor belting, and the 
several units are distributed as follows: Eight con- 
veyors on the bin floor, four in the galleries, and 


MORSE DRIVE FROM SUSPENDED MOTOR 


10 in the basement. The distributing conveyors in 
the galleries and the shipping conveyors in the base- 
ment are, of course, extended by similar units in 
the new annex. A marine leg with a capacity of 
3,000 bushels per hour, is installed to take care of 
bay boats that bring bulk grain grown on the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay. 

The car unloading equipment is particularly effi- 
ecient. Hach of the eight unloading sinks has ad- 
jacent to it a Webster Self-propelled Unloader, 
each equipped with a Clark Power Shovel. A line 


is that the receiving conveyors, instead of being 
known by number or letter, are given names; one 
is known as “Texas” and the other as “Baltimore.” 
The two lines of bins supplied by these conveyors 
are also known by those names, so there is no 
chance of directions being mistaken, even when 
given over the phone. Throughout the house a 
system of colored lights indicates the route of a 
parcel of grain, so no confusion can exist once it 
is started on its way. 

The house is equipped with a Morris Drier and 
a two-unit Hess Drier. An unusually complete 
and thorough dust collecting system keeps the 
house free of the dangerous dust, discharging into 
a dust house at some distance from the elevator, 
or directly into cars, after first going through a 
separator that takes all light and broken‘ grain 
from the dust. Five Fairbanks Hopper Scales, .one 
at the head of each leg, takes care of the weights, 
and grain is cleaned over two Invincible Cleaners 
that can handle 144,000 bushels per day. 

The shipping gallery paralleling the dock can 
reach five steamers at one time. There is a depth 
of water of 30 feet at low water so that vessels of 
any size can berth and receive full cargoes. Three 
ordinary boats can be loaded in a day of 10 hours 
and it is unlikely that any steamer will have to wait 
for its cargo. 

This will only be possible with the full coordina- 
tion of every unit of the house, and this coordina- 


WESTERN MARYLAND ELEVATOR AT PORT COVINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD, 


failure to transmit the energy of a motor to the 
working unit which it controls. It is significant, 
then, that the elevator selected to bear the enor- 
mous burden imposed, is equipped with Morse Silent 
Chain Drives from all the motors. Through years 
of experience Morse Drives have established a repu- 


_ tation of holding up under strains which would be 


too much for most forms of transmission. Apart 
from their economy of operation, they are recog- 
nized as being the most faithful and uncomplaining 
servants of man, and they have proved their worth 
in many critical junctures similar to the one at 
Baltimore. 

In every other respect, also, the Western Mary- 
land Elevator is equipped to handle its responsi- 
bility. The house originally had a capacity of some- 
thing over 2,000,000 bushels. 
There has just been completed 
a storage annex, bringing the 
total to 4,000,000 bushels, and 
plans are under way for another 


ately give the house 6,000,000 
bushels capacity. The house and 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


of cars is shunted along the continuous track sinks 
and no spotting of cars is necessary, neither has 
a car to be uncoupled and pushed away from an- 
other car to arrive at an unloading sink. The 
string of cars stands coupled together on the un- 
loading track and a Webster Unloader, moving 
under its own power, runs alongside a car. The 
grain is speedily pulled out, after which the un- 
loader travels along to another car. On each of 
the four unloading tracks there is room for 40 
cars set for unloading and for 40 empties beyond 
the sink, so that there is little chance of cars wait- 
ing to unload so long as there is storage capacity 
in the house. 

- Another feature of the receiving system which 
makes for efficiency by the elimination of errors, 


ENGINEERS PLANNING POWER TRANSMISSIONS = 


Secure Data and Estimate of “MORSE” DRIVES. SAVE Construction, Space, 


Light, Fuel. Producing More with Less, 


Engineering Service, Assistance, Bulletins 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


tion depends absolutely on the unfaltering service 
of the Morse Silent Chain Drives. Capacity, equip- 
ment, and the elevator design would be impotent to 
meet the present crisis. Only the application of 
power when and wherever wanted will serve the 
need of the hour. The elevator accepted its re- 
sponsibility with the utmost confidence, for it knew 
the capability and dependability of the Morse 
Drives. And it knows, too, that the scientific con- 
struction of the silent chain delivers every ounce 
of its rated power without the slip and creep at- 
tending the use of belts and without the wear and 
upkeep expense of ropes. The chain drive has all 
the flexibility of belts and is at the same time as 
positive as a gear. It works silently, efficiently, 
dependably, and there is reason for the greatest 
engineers specifying it in their 
equipment program. The drive 
does most for the least. With 
an elevator thus equipped to 
handle export grain Baltimore 
is in a position to handle effi- 


Detroit Montreal St. Loui 
Sr iette, N.C. asens City New York San vraedaen ciently all the grain that is 
Cleveland Minneapolis Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Winnipeg 


tributary to it. 
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9000 Bushels of Grain Per Hour 
—Nine Thousand 


It’s some quantity but it'can be cleaned on one: machine. And _ that 
machine requires an astonishingly small floor space considering its output. 

The MONITOR Double Warehou3e and Elevator Separator in its largest 
size, will deliver 9,000 bushels of well cleaned grain per hour. Or it can be 
had in a size that will deliver 1,800 bushels hourly. Or it can be had in the 
right size to handle any amount between. It’s really two machines in one. 
There are two shoes, hung in one frame, each with the usual full comple- 
ment of screens. It has its air separation or can be furnished with the double 
air separation. It has two feed boxes, one for each shoe, each automatic in 
its action. In fact, it has everything that a well designed cleaner should have — 


and it delivers the goods. se 


It’s just the thing for the house with limited floor space where capacity must 
be increased. 


Would you like larger cleaning capacity if you had the available floor 
space > 


Here’s a way to get it. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


“ Department E 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES, AT YOUR SERVICE 


CHICAGO CANADIAN PLANT DAYTON, OHIO 
A. D. McPherson, 410 Webster Bldg. Tillsonburg, Ontario W. B. Sutton, 236 Boyer St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ys WINNIPEG, MAN. HARRISBURG, PA. 
A. F. Shuler, 218 Iron Exchange Will Hill, 217 Grain Exchange B. L. Brooks, Governor Hotel 
KANSAS CITY J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. HIGH POINT, N. C. 


J. B. Ruthrauff, Coates House Portland, Ore. - Seattle, Wash. _ C. T. Burton, 116 Taylor St. 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 


Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


Established in 1882. 


, 


VOLS XLT 


Published on the fif- 
teenth of each month by 
Mitchell Bros. Publishing 
Co., 431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 

Subscription price, $1.00 

per year. 

A English and 

subscription, 

year. 


Foreign 
$1.75 (per 


= 
Established in 1882. 


Grain Handling Eadiprient of the Kansas Flour Mills Company of Kansas City | ae a Constant 


Sd 


DEQUATE grain supply, not only at the 
threshing season but throughout the year, is 


a problem which milling companies all have 


to meet and many of them find difficult of solution. . 


Recent changes have brought new phases into the 
problem and the years make it more and more com- 
plex. Since the tariff has shut out Canadian Wheat 
for the northwestern mills, and they grind more 
than our own states can supply of Hard Spring 
wheat, the northern milling companies have drawn 
strongly upon the Hard Winter wheat of the South- 
west for their supply and recent freight rate changes 
have made it comparatively easy for them to ship in 


I Se a. 
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handle a great volume of grain in a commercial way, 
reserving only the best that comes to them for, the 
use of the milling company. They serve a valuable 
function in,the selection of superior grain, and also 
serve as reserve storage plants, holding their milling 
wheat until it is called for by. the company. The 
Kansas City plant and the country mills have an 
aggregate capacity of over 2,000,000, but as it is 
seattered=ovér a wide territory where conditions dif- 
fer materially, there is no time during the entire 
year when some of the country elevators are not 
receiving grain from.the farmers. For this reason 
the scattered storage capacity of the milling com- 


"Sey t 


Supply of High Quality Wheat Used in Making Bake-Rite Flour 


roof. A basement with a 20-foot ceiling occupies 
the entire area under the working house. In the 
working house are 15 square and rectangular bins 
with a total capacity of 67,000 bushels. There are 
two storage annexes. Annex “A” is on the north 
side of the workhouse and is 65 feet long by 42 
feet wide and 95 feet 6 inches high above the bin 
bottoms. In this annex there are six cylindrical 
bins arranged in two rows of three bins each, with 
two interspace and four outerspace bins. The total 
capacity of this annex is approximately 150,000 
bushels. 

Annex “B,” the larger of the two, is located on the 


PLANT OF THE KANSAS CITY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY WITH TOTAL GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY OF 515,000 BUSHELS 


wheat from Kansas to Minneapolis and other north- 
ern points, and still meet the competition of the 
Hard Winter wheat mills of the Southwest. 

With their supply threatened by exporters and 


‘ jt millers, Kansas mills have had to take 


_ energetic steps to protect their own wheat supply. 
Among the leaders in this respect is the Kansas 
~ Kiour Mills Company of Kansas City, whose great 


new mill and elevator in that city is shown in the 
_ accompanying - illustration. 


Besides the storage 
facilities connected with the mill, the company 
operates 160 country elevators scattered throughout 
the Hard Winter wheat belt. These country houses 


pany is of greater value than if it were consolidated 
in one mammoth plant where storage cost runs into 
such large figures. 

The immediate storage capacity at the mill is 
ample, for, including the tempering and storage bins 
within the mill itself, about 515,000 bushels of 
wheat can be accommodated. The plant was built by 
the Burrell Engineering & Construction Company, 
and is admirably arranged for convenient handling 
and for great expansion should the requirements of 
the mill make this necessary. 

The working house of the elevator is 42 feet 
square and 136 feet high from the first floor to the 


south side of the working house, and is 88 feet 
long, 42 feet wide and 95 feet 6 inches high. The 
bins space is divided into two rows of cylindrical 
bins with four in each row, three interspace and 
six outerspace bins. The whole has a capacity of 
about 208,000 bushels. Under both the annexes is 
a full basement with a ceiling nine feet high. 

’ On the west side of the working house is a cov- 
ered track shed 88 feet long and 38 feet wide and 
containing two tracks, each having a car dump with 
a capacity of 2,000 bushels. The dumps are hop- 
pered, emptying directly to a 36-inch conveyor belt 
below, which carries the grain to the receiving leg. 


- 
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The track shed is equipped with a car puller oper- 
ated by a 30-horsepower motor which has sufficient 
capacity to move 10 loaded cars at one time. The 
power is transmitted by silent chain drive. There 
are two double power shovels mounted on brackets 
connected to steel columns and driven by direct 
connected motors. 

There are four elevator legs in the house, a re- 
ceiving leg and two lofter legs, all of 8,500 bushels 
per hour capacity; and a screenings leg of 2,000 
bushels capacity. The receiving leg takes the grain 
from the receiving conveyor and elevates it to a 
double garner which leads to the 2,000-bushel hop- 
per scale. From the scale the grain is distributed 
in three ways: To a.shipping bin; direct to lofter 
legs; or to the cleaners. The latter are on the first 
floor and are No. 10 Invincible Separators. The 
cleaned grain goes to the lofter legs and is then 
distributed to storage or milling bins. Two 30-inch 
belt conveyors with trippers carry the grain through 
a gallery over the storage bins and similar belts 
in the basement bring it out of storage for use in 
the mill. The screenings from the separators are 
lofted by the small screenings leg of 2,000 bushels 
per hour capacity and sent to a special bin reserved 
for the purpose. The receiving and lofter legs have 
head pulleys 72 inches in diameter and with a 24-inch 


face, while the screenings leg pulley is 36 inches’ 


with a 12-inch face. The elevator belting in the 
large legs is 26-inches wide and has a total length 
of 925 feet. The small leg has 270 feet of 20-inch 
belting. All the belts in the house, including eleva- 
tor, conveying and power transmission, were fur- 
nished by the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company. The Barnard & Leas Manlift which 
operates between the first and the top floors of the 
working house, requires 280 feet of belt. There are 
833 feet of 30-inch 8-ply conveyor. belting and 76-feet 
of 36-inch 6-ply conveyor. All the transmission 
except that already mentioned is by belt, also fur- 
nished by the Hamilton company, all the convey- 
ing machinery was furnished by the Weller 
Manufacturing Company, while the Weller Metal 
Products Company supplied all the sheet metal 
work. ‘ 

The plant throughout is of reinforced concrete 
construction and is protected with a comprehensive 
dust collecting system. The plant is electrically 
driven throughout, 17 Allis-Chalmers Motors in the 
elevator supplying 300 horsepower. The motors are 
of various capacity but all are of approved design. 

The mill proper is of great interest to millers 
because the AllisChalmers equipment is of 
the latest design and plan. To the grain trade 
its chief points lie, perhaps, in the connection with 
the elevator and the storage facilities it employs 
in connection with the milling process. The build- 
ing is 204 feet 6 inches long and 64 feet wide and 
is eight stories high with a full basement, having 
a total height of 137 feet from foundation slab 
to roof. There are two 8-foot loading platforms 
with roofs and a tunnel eight feet wide and seven 
feet high connects the mill and the elevator. On 
the north end of the mill there are 70 bins, 104 feet 
high, with a total capacity of 90,000 bushels. These 
are used for tempering the wheat to make the 
outer coat of bran tough so that it will not shatter 
to powder when it goes through the rolls and spoil 
the color of the flour. Damp, tough bran comes 
off in broad flakes. At the opposite end of the 
mill are more bins, as can be seen in .the illustra- 
tion, but these are for flour, and do not concern 
us. 

The grain storage, handling, and shipping facili- 
ties of the company are unusually complete, as they 
must need to be for a company which claims to 
be the largest Hard Winter wheat millers in the 
country. That is a big order, but the Kanas Flour 
Mills Company is equipped to fill it, so far as its 
grain supply is concerned. 
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GERMAN grain importers have contracted for 
12,795,000 bushels of rye from Russia to be delivered 
during the coming year, according to a cablegram 
received by the Department of Agriculture from its 
representative in Berlin. The German Government 
has advised that the contracts have been made 
and that part payment is to be made in goods. 
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Wheat currency has been adopted in Hungary as 
a substitute for the fluctuating kronen. The New 
York Economist explains the system of using wheat 
as a basis for all business, and it is a development 
of great interest. 


Since the granting of loans has proved highly det- 
rimental to the lender for the reason that his claim, 
nominally in kronen, is repaid in money, the pur- 
chasing power of which continually declines, the 
available cash in the banks has declined to an 
alarming extent. 


These circumstances, due to the fluctuations of 


the krone, caused the adoption in Hungary of the 
price of wheat as a standard of value. The transi- 
tion to a wheat currency began with the fixing of 
the rent for land in wheat, then followed sales of 
goods on the same principle. The Government as- 
sessed the amount of the land tax and of the re 
demption value of land under the land reform 
scheme at the current price of wheat. Domestic 
servants and farm laborers stipulate for the pay- 
ment of their wages in wheat; in villages rent is 
paid in wheat; the office having charge of orphans 
contemplates insuring in terms of wheat their wards’ 
funds against depreciation and certain factories will 
only deliver agricultural machinery against pay- 
ment in wheat value. 

The wheat currency has even extended its 
triumphal progress to banking. The Hungarian- 
Italian Bank has, first of all the leading Budapest 
banks, put into practice the idea of valuing deposits 
and loans at the basis of the current price of wheat. 


_ As a result of this well-considered experiment, 
property in kronen is stabilized in wheat values. 
Wheat deposits serve as advance to agriculture. 
The unit of value is the cash quotation on the 
Budapest Bourse for 76 kg. of wheat. On making 
deposits bankers’ certificates are issued, due for 
payment at the same time as the deposits. The lat- 
ter are deposited for 6, 9 or 12 months, and bear 
interest respectively at 4144, 5 or 6 per cent, accord- 
ing to the length of the deposit. The interest also 
is reckoned in terms of wheat. The repayment of 
deposits is based on the average price of wheat for 
the previous month. The bankers’ certificates are 
payable to bearer and are negotiable. The mini- 
mum deposit is calculated at 5 quintals of wheat. 
Wheat loans are granted to landowners, tenant 
farmers and wine growers for the purpose of their 
business. The value of the wheat loan is calculated 
on the basis of the previous day’s wheat quotation 
on the Budapest Exchange. The interest is 8 per 
cent and the terms of the loan are respectively 6, 
9 and 12 months. 


Following the example, other big Budapest banks 
propose to introduce the new currency into credit 
and loan business. The Association of Savings 
Banks in Budapest has thoroughly considered the 
issue of bank certificates representing the standard 
value in order to increase deposits. The decision 
taken is not for a uniform but an optional standard 
of value. Some of the banks are in fevor of wheat 
value, others prefer a gold or dollar standard. But 
financial experts have advised against the latter, as 
long as trade in foreign currencies is restricted. 
The more cautious fear, after the restoration of 
free dealings in foreign currencies and bills, sharp 
rise in gold and dollar quotations and a consequent 
disturbance of krone rates. The Pester Vaterlaend- 
ische Erste Sparkasse is said to be about to issue 
bankers’ certificates in terms of wheat values. Fi- 
nally, the Government is to introduce a bill in the 
National Assembly regarding the issue of wheat 
bonds. 

Finally, as against the assumption that the price 
of wheat has hitherto approximately adjusted itself 
to the depreciation of the Hungarian krone, atten- 
tion should be called to the disproportion between 
the values of gold and wheat. The output of gold 
being limited assures the stability of its value. The 
price of wheat, however, depends upon the result of 
the harvest in each year, and therefore upon the 
chance and the possibility of its depreciation on the 
world’s market. So the anomalous situation may 
occur that, in contradiction to previous ideas—a 
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good harvest may prove a financial disaster (and 
a bad one, a benefit) since with an abundant yield 
the price of wheat and corresponding value of the 
krone will fall. One will not be far from wrong in 
estimating this experiment of the wheat currency as 
a skillful and temporary expedient for the purpose 
of mitigating the disadvantages of the fluctuations 
of the krone, but in the end, the currency system 
can only be established on a gold basis. 


FEEDING WHEAT 


C. G. Elling, swine specialist of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and H. Umberger, head of 
extension work in Kansas, are advocating the feed- 
ing of wheat to hogs as a substitute for high priced 
corn. Mr. Elling says: 

“At present prices wheat will produce pork $2.26 
per hundredweight cheaper than corn. Wheat at 
70 cents per bushel will produce 100 pounds gain on 
100-pound shoats at a cost of $6.06, while corn at 
90 cents per bushel will make 100 pounds gain cost 
$8.82 when both are fed with 10 per cent tankage 
ration. Six and two-thirds bushels of wheat and 40 
peunds of tankage are equal to seven and one-sev- 
enth bushels of corn and 54. pounds tankage. With- 
cut-a tankage supplement in the ration wheat is 
likewise superior to corn. 

“So far as cost of production is concerned nothing 
is gained by mixing wheat with corn half and half. 
There might, however, be a slight difference in the 
quality of the pork. Wheat is richer than corn in 
protein, but for the most economical gains a protein 
supplement is necessary. Hogs on pasture will do 
well on 5 per cent tankage ration with wheat. 
Shriveled wheat runs higher in protein percentage 
than wheat of high grade.” : 


GRAIN FUTURES ACT AND THE 
WHEAT PRICE 


In a telegram to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
dated July 26, George S. Bridge, chairman of the 
International Grain and Hay Show, calls attention 
to a statement made before the National Hay As- 
sociation convention by Bert H. Lang, vice-president 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis, to the effect 
that first-aid relief to the wheat farmers may be 
given by the Secretary of Agriculture, saying to 
the grain trade “that for a given period, for example 
until July 1, 1924, he will not apply the authority 
vested in him through the Future Trading Act 
(Grain Futures Act) in restricting the volume of 
trading * * * and the American speculator who 
row believes that wheat is below a fair and equit- 
able value will immediately come into the market 
in a volume that will absorb these daily hedges 
that are now exercising such a depressing effect. 
Such action in my judgment would tend to strength- 
en the confidence of the American flour buyer and 
without question it would have a most wholesome 
effect on the foreign buying mind. My critic may 
reply that there is no restriction or restraint on 
trading at the present time, and my reply is that 
he is technically correct, but there is a natural 
restraint that comes through fear of a definite rul- 
ing temporarily held in abeyance. What the trade 
wants is concrete assurance that it will not be in- 
terfered with in its investment in a trading com- 
modity which it feels is now selling at a price out 
of line with everything else in the commodity 
world.” : 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture C. W. Pugsley 
sent the following statement in reply to the above 
telegram: “There is no contemplated ruling being 
held in abeyance. As you state, there is no restric- 
tion or restraint in the form of an arbitrary limita- 
tion on trading at the present time, and there is 
none in contemplation. Furthermore, notwithstand- 
ing similar agitation in the grain trade for the past 
several months, our records now show that total 
volume trading in May wheat futures was in excess 
of same month in two preceding years. When 
present regulations under Grain Futures Act were 
promulgated Secretary Wallace issued a statement 
deprecating the persistent rumors which have come 
out of some markets to the effect that administra- 
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tion of this law would drive operators out of the 
Market and cause-severe decline in prices. He 
said violent opponents of the law have always 
claimed that the price of grain regulated by supply 
and demand and asked how this law has affected 
supply and demand. He noted that some have said 
that decline in wheat prices is due to this law and 
asked what about corn prices. 

“This law applies to corn trading in precisely the 
Bame manner as to wheat trading. If it has driven 
down the price of one, why not the other? The 
Secretary pointed out that if persons subject to the 


‘law would stop their misrepresentations of the 


‘regulations and co-operate in administering it, it 
would be better for all concerned because the 
Secretary has no intention to interfere with ordi- 
nary or proper speculation, and the law does not 
authorize such action. 

“The Secretary desires to co-operate in every 
forward-looking movement to improve the market 
and solicits the complete and generous co-operation 
of the trade for the benefit of everyone from the 
farmer to the consumer. So far as the regulations 
are concerned this can be accomplished most quick- 
ly by settling down to the routine of making the 
required reports without further discussion or op- 
position. 

“Continued peat by the grain trade in re- 
gard to these reports exposes it to suspicion that 
there is something to conceal which might result in 
increased criticism and even further legislation of 
@ more drastic character before the actual facts 
regarding future trading can be assembled by this 
department. As is well known, factors wholly in- 
dependent of the Grain Futures Act are now oper- 
ating in grain markets.” = 


TWO BUMPS FOR THE HOWLERS 


The National City Bank of New York and E. T. 
Meredith of Des Moines, formerly secretary of Agri- 
culture, have recently taken a rap at the farm agi- 
tators. The Bank and Mr. Meredith have few in- 
terests in common, but they reach the same conclu- 
sions, based upon the July report of the Department 
of Agriculture. The review by the Bank points out 
that the aggregate crop values this year will be 
$1,000,000,000 in excess of last year, while the ag- 
gregate last year was nearly $2,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the year before. The review also says that 
there has been a greater increase in our produc- 
tion of wheat in recent years than in any other farm 
product. 

“There is some basis for the belief that hase has 
been too much calamity talk, about the present 
wheat situation,” says the report. “The producers 
are quick to complain if the Department of Agri- 
culture or the trade give out any bearish estimates 
or comments upon the crop.” 

Mr. Meredith bases his comment on grain crops 
alone, and refers to Senator Brookhart’s praise of 
the present Russian Government. “The grain farm- 
er will receive $500,000,000 more for his crop in 
19238 than he did in 1922, notwithstanding the slump 
in price. 

“There is a conspiracy among certain factions 
to misrepresent and discourage the farmer. One 
of the big purposes is to make political capital. 

“Tf Senator Brookhart were half as anxious to 
get facts before the public as he is the so-called vir- 
tues of the soviet government, we might accept his 
judgment as coming in good faith.” 


_ GOOD FIRE BARRELS 


BY WM. SCHOTT 

If you want to get some first-class fire barrels 
for your elevator get some old steel oil drums from 
the oil company, they can be bought for about 40 
eents apiece. Chisel in the end with the faucet 
hole in, and bend the sharp edges down smooth. 
With a wooden cover, and painted red, they are 
far superior to wooden barrels, or galvanized. 
These drums are electrically welded and the cal- 
cium solution does not eat at the seams. I have 
ed 13 of them in my plant, and they are way 
ahead of the old barrels and give a sense of security 
never had before. 
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WHERE OUR GRAIN EXPORTS GO 


In connection with the work on World Trade in 
Agricultural Products which the Department of 
Commerce, under authority of Congress, is carry- 
ing out, some preliminary figures have become 
available showing the extent of our export trade in 
agricultural products with the chief industrial coun- 
tries of Europe. It has been thought that these 
figures may be of general interest. 

Approximately one-half of our total exports of 


.domestic merchandise consists of what is ordinarily 


designated as agricultural products., As used here, 
this term includes unmanufactured products and 
such primary manufactures as flour, meal, and 
meat products, but does not include textiles, man- 
ufactured tobacco, leather, or forest products of 
anv sort. : 

Our agricultural exports are not evenly distrib- 
uted to different countries. Figures which have 
recently been compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce show that during the pre-war years, 84 per 
cent of our total exports of agricultural products 
went to Europe, 10 per cent went to North Amer- 
ica, 3 per cent to Asia, about 1 per cent each to 
South America and Oceania, and less than % per 
cent to Africa. 

It is also well understood that the principal mar- 
ket for our agricultural products lies in the indus- 
trial countries of western Europe, including the 
British Isles. While it is impossible to delimit this 
industrial area entirely by state boundaries, never- 
theless the six countries, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, Netherlands, Italy, and Belgium in- 
clude the greater portion of the area which must 
depend upon outside sources for its food and agri- 
cultural raw material supplies. These six countries 
took approximately 75 per cent of our total agri- 
cultural exports in the pre-war years compared with 
84 per cent to all of Europe. 

During the pre-war years, agricultural products 
formed 69 per cent of our total exports to the 
United Kingdom, 67 per cent to Germany, 68 per 
cent to Italy, 62 per cent to France, 58 per cent to 
Belgium and 46 per cent to the Netherlands, or a 
total to the six countries equal to 66 per cent of 
all domestic exports. With the exception of France, 
each of these countries show a much higher relative 
proportion of agricultural products to total exports 
during the last three years. 


FARM VALUES LOWER 


Commenting on the estimates of the values of 
farm products this year, which give a value of over 
$1,000,000,000 in excess of last year, the Industrial 
Digest takes issue with the means by which such 
estimates were made and states that actual farm 
values of all crops are only $6,746,000,000 instead of 
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applies them to crops that have not yet been har- 
vested and that may sell at entirely different prices. 
The result of this method is shown in the column 
headed July estimate, 1923, at July 1 farm prices in 
the table. It will be noted that the total is $7,514,000,- 


‘000 instead of $7,830,000,000 as given in the press 


dispatch referred to above. The difference is due 
to corrections in the calculations and additions. 
If future prices be used for such items as are traded 
in on the exchanges, as in the next column of this 
table, the total value of this year’s crops is re- 


‘duced to $6,746,000,000, although the same farm 


values are retained for those items for which future 
quotations are not available. It will be noted that 
the largest discrepancy lies in the valuation of the 
corn crop. On July 2 there was a spread of 16 cents 
between the July and December options on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the top quotations for July 
being 80144 cents and for December 63% cents. The 
farm value on July 1 as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture was 86.5 cents a bushel, although 
the market quotations include delivery to the trad- 
ing point. 

As corn does not move in large yolume until after 
September, the December option appears to be the 
fairest basis of value for the coming crop. It has 
been held by some commentators that inasmuch 
as the corn crop does not promise to be any greater 
than last year, while the pig crop will be fully as 
large if not larger this year, that demand for corn 
will continue to hold prices up to the recent high 
levels. This argument loses sight of the fact that 
the bulk of the corn crop reaches the market in 
the form of hogs and not of grain and that hog 
prices were recently at the lowest level reached in 
several years. Feeding 80 cent corn to $8 hogs 
is not even trading dollars for the feeder who buys 
his grain, while the farmer who combines corn 
growing and hog raising: really gets a lower return 
for his corn through the low price of hogs. Event- 
ually approximately normal parity between the two 
is bound to be restored, and with the superabun- 
dance of hogs now on hand it does not seem that 
hog prices are likely to rise very much. 

An element of error on the other side of the 
balance in this calculation lies in the use of potato 
prices made as a result of last year’s abnormally 
large crop as a basis of value for the much smaller 
crop this year. Unfortunately, future prices for 
potatoes are not available. 

In valuing last year’s crops for comparative pur- 
poses, the final estimates of quantity were taken at 
the farm prices prevailing on July 1. As changes in 
the size of the expected crop between the time of 
the July forecast and the appearance of the final 
estimate play a great part in determining prices, 
ii would appear that a safer comparison would be 
between this year’s forecasts and those of the same 


VALUE OF 12 LEADING CROPS 


Quantit 
(In millions of TUsHbis) 

os July forecast Final 
Estimate 

1923 1922 1922 

BUA RM GUE a sora pv ate grees was 821 817 862 

CETEY it ORR Al or Ean eee 2.877 2.860 2,891 

LOT One it Reh Oe CRTC 1,284 1,187 1,201 

BST IOU ie. ety emteess te 198 182 186 
EO © Ceti le vancty <a Wine 68.7 $2 95.5 
MGIGE A ns ae feiceeisatae a Cinta ¥ atevatein bint anclaehGess.c Gun eT AME Ree Le 
WEEE OI hc 2 avacareke. Haas ore, « 11:2 11.1 9.8 

White potatoes ....... 882 429 451 

Sweet potatoes ....... 93.7 111.3 110 
PIS AGO 3 ois icyatelete les os 18 10.7 11.7 
ES RE Rt, ¢ ta0' Gy saan aa hs) == 99 106.8 112. 

PEL ARS hee ci isd a eyes soa 189 189.5 201 
BPR, Oates ven eden dpe 48.4 sar 56.7 
PR EME Soh lied SA 9 am “A ion! au bw seine A Ae 
*Quantities in bales. Quantities in tons. tJuly 


option for spring wheat, October option for cotton, 
farm prices for all other items. 


$7,829,912,800 as reported. In regard to this latter 
figure, the Digest says: 

Inasmuch, however, as the report received con- 
siderable attention in the stock market, it is worth 
while analyzing briefly the methods by which this 
estimate was arrived at. The forecasts of this 
year’s crops were multiplied by the farm values per 
unit of those crops on July 1. This method is open 
to the objection that it takes what are practically 
spot prices for the remaining stocks of old crops and 


option used 
December option for corn and 


Value (in millions of dollars) , 
July estimate Final 
estimate, 1922 


AES Fe 1922 i 


A 

At At At At At At 
July 1 future July 1 future July 1 Dec. 1 
farm prices farm prices farm farm 
prices July it prices July 1 prices prices 
781 84 838 961 884 864 
2.489 1,784 1,779 1,905 1,798 1,900 
546 514 443 443 448 479 
110 130 95 110 97 98 
40 43 64 71 74 66 
3,966 3,314 3,219 3,480 3,301 "3,407 
1,493 1,377 1,132 1,189 1,000 1,192 
317 317 443 443 466 263 
107 107 132 132 131 84 
44 44 24 24 26 26 
1,157 1,157 1,272 1,272 1,343 1,217 
344 344 377 377 401 202 
86 86 88 88 98 81 
7,514 6,746 6,687 7,005 6, 766 6,472 


September 
July 1 


wheat, oats, and rye, 
spot price for barley, 


for winter 


date last year. In the table last year’s crops are 
valued on the basis of the July estimates at July 1 
farm prices and at the future quotations prevailing 
at the same time. The final estimates of the crop 
are also shown on the basis of farm prices on July 
1 and December 1. Comparing the value of last 
year’s forecast at future prices with the same cal- 
culation this year shows the 1923 crops to have a 
prospective value of $259,000,000 below those of 
1922. 
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Preventing Another Dust 


xplosion 


The Northwestern Elevator at Chicago Provides Extensive Means for Cleaning 
Up the Static Dust 


=4HE dust explosion which wrecked the Chicago 
& Northwestern Elevator at Chicago two years 
ago is known to practically every elevator 
operator in the country. The 10,000,000-bushel house 
had been operating only a short time and it was 
supposed to contain the best of structural material 
and equipment, as its design embodied the latest 
ideas of elevator construction. And yet it blew 
up with a loss of six lives and the destruction of 
$3,750,000 worth of property. The explosion oc- 
curred on Saturday afternoon when most of the 
employes had left, or the loss of lives would have 
been much greater. Innocent looking grain dust, 


A SMALLER NOZZLE FOR TAKING DUST FROM LEDGES AND 
UPPER SURFACES OF SPOUTS 


which you have seen every day in your own house, 
caused all the trouble. 

Dust explosions have been recognized as such 
in grain handling plants for over half a century. 
The first great catastrophe to call attention to them 
occurred in Mascoutah, Ill., in 1864 when the Star 
Mill at that place was destroyed. Since then a 
number of costly explosions have occurred but it 
was not until the disastrous explosion in a feed mill 


at Buffalo in 1913 that steps were taken to study 
the subject thoroughly, and the Department of Agri- 


culture undertook the work. 

This subject of the explosibility of dust has 
been gone into pretty thoroughly, but it is hard 
to realize the force generated. Two ounces of 
starch will give out about 950 heat units; and 
one heat unit is theoretically capable of raising 
a weight of one pound to a height of 772 feet. When 
this two ounces of dust explodes in a cubic yard 
of air it exerts.a force of 73,340 foot-pounds. This 
isn’t guess work. It has been proved by experi- 
ment by the Bureau of Mines under direction of 
David J. Price. He has also found that .00176 ounce 
of dust in 85.36 cubic inches of air is enough to 
cause an explosion, and this proportion of dust is 
often found in elevators under ordinary working 
conditions. 

The Northwestern Elevator, operated by the Ar- 
mour Grain Company, had the ordinary dust col- 
lection system. Mr. Price, after his investigation 
of the explosion describes it thus: “The dust col- 
lecting system for the house consisted of an ex- 
pansion chamber, cyclone collectors, and the neces- 
sary fans to blow the dust to the collectors and 
to convey it, after it had settled, to the dust house— 
a concrete building 106x28 feet located about 194 
feet south of the working house. The large ex- 
pansion chamber and 40 cyclones, located between 
the working house and the storage section, re- 
ceived the dust from the cleaners and the floor 
sweeps. Hight floor sweeps were installed in the 
basement and eight on the first floor, while the 
cupola was supplied with 16. The expansion cham- 
ber contained six vent stacks which extended above 
the roof level of the storage section. The dust 
discharged by the cyclone was blown by fans, lo- 
cated in the working house, to two large cyclones 
on the roof of the dust-sacking house. These 
cyclones discharged the dust to eight Monitor Dust 


_ crevices, 


Packers, which sacked the dust for shipment. While 
this collecting system provided for the removal of 
dust from the cleaning machines and the dust swept 
up from the floor when the plant was being cleaned, 
no arrangement was provided or permitted by which 
grain on entering the house could be cleaned, nor 
was suction applied on the elevators or the con- 
veyors.” 

When the elevator was reconstructed a new sys- 
tem: of pneumatic sweeping was installed. It is 
described by F. C. Allen, Jr., who figured in the 
designing of the new system: 

The usual practice in removing accumulations of 
static dust is to sweep the floors with brooms or 
to brush the dust down from other parts of a 
building and deal with it a second time after it 
has reach the floor. In cleaning the floors of a grain 
elevator, where large quantities of dust gather, it 
is not possible to do the sweeping with ordi- 
nary brooms or brushes without raising great clouds 
of dust which must again settle—no matter how 
many times this procedure is followed. And be 
cause of the nature of the commodity handled in 
a grain elevator, the workers are not permitted to 
sprinkle the floor in order to check the scattering 
of dust. : 


The improved pneumatic sweeping system is yir- 
tually an application of the familiar vacuum cleane 


REMOVING DUST FROM UPTURNED METAL SURFACES 


but utilized on a far more pretentious scale; and a 
number of the accompanying photographs illustrate 
the actual operation of this novel equipment as now 
installed in the Chicago & Northwestern Elevator. 
As will be seen, nozzles of different types are em- 
ployed to deal with the dust according to the char- 
acter of the floor or other surfaces upon which the 
dust is deposited. No dust is raised during the 
sweeping process; and it is claimed that surfaces 
are cleaned so thoroughly that they appear as if 
scrubbed with soap and water. Inasmuch as the 
suction operates during both the forward and the 
backward strokes of the nozzle, the dust-removal 
action is continuous. As we know, a broom is 
effective in only one direction. The pneumatic 
sweeping system not only dislodges dust but car- 
ries it off at the same time; and the suction is 
powerful enough to withdraw dust from cracks, 
and other places which are fairly inac- 
cessible to the ordinary cleaning facilities. The 
bodily effort called for on the part of the operator 
is far less than that demanded by a man using a 
broom. 

Where dust-collecting systems of the rather com- 
mon low-pressure type are installed, the dust is 
drawn through the fan or exhauster and then 
blown onward through some sort of a dust collector. 
In the case of the pneumatic-sweeping equipment 
placed in the Chicago & Northwestern Elevator it 
was necessary to provide a way to sidestep the dust 
and to separate it from the air before the latter 
reached the somewhat mechanically refined centrif- 
ugal, vacuum-producing units. In other words, a 
comparatively high vacuum is maintained—to be 
specific about 11 inches of mercury, and it is 
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therefore necessary that the exhauster be kept clean 
and in a condition to work efficiently. 

The exhauster units are four in number, each 
consisting of a Sturtevant multi-stage centrifugal 
operated by a 20-H. P. electric motor. The intake 
or suction ends of these vacuum producers are econ- 
nected with a number of large dust-filter tanks 
which are linked with more than two miles of 
piping running to the various parts of the grain 
elevator. The latter pipes, in their turn, are fitted 
with numerous couplings which afford means by 
which suitable lengths of hose, equipped with sweep- 
ing nozzles, can be attached to the suction lines. 

Inasmuch as the system is called upon to handle 
great quantities of dust daily, amounting to a num- 
ber of carloads, it has been necessary to provide 
special collectors or filter tanks which would evac- 
uate themselves continuously. This is accomplished 
by mechanically operated discharge locks—one at 
the bottom of each tank—which dump the dust at 
regular intervals without admitting the outside air 
and thus lowering the operative vacuum. The dust 
so discharged is immediately picked up by the auxil- 
iary low-pressure-air conveying system which blows 
the dust onward and carries. it from the elevator 
to an outlying dust house located some distance 
away. The filters are so-arranged that any loose 
grain picked up by the sweepers is separated from 
the dust and reclaimed. 

While the foregoing system answers excellently 
for the work required of it in the removal of bulk 
dust; experience has disclosed that suction is not 
always the most effective means by which to with- 
draw dirt or dust from various intricate or fairly 
complicated industrial mechanisms which must be 
cleaned from time to time. For the latter service, 
compressed air is peculiarly suitable, and its adap- 


“tation in this department of usefulness is steadily 


widening. Let us be specific. Dust in electric 
motors, for example, is apt to be extremely trouble- 
some and responsible for heavy outlays in some 
establishments in the course of a twelve-month. 
This is not hard to understand. Dust induces ex- 
cessive wear, leads to unreliable operation, and 
sooner or later causes the burning out of motor 
windings. To prevent the intrusion and the ac- 
cumulation of dust in motors, one very large electric 
company developed a totally enclosed, self-venti- 
lating type; but while that make of motors was, for 
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all practical purposes, substantially dustproof still 
other objectionable conditions were created owing to 
the consequent inaccessibility of the machines. As 
a result, the closed casing was abandoned, and com- 
pressed air is now employed instead in effectually 
blowing out dust and keeping the motors clean. 


VOLUNTARY POOL IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The voluntary wheat pool which was at the last 
moment substituted for the compulsory pool, has 
been finally organized by the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers Association. The Governments of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta passed laws sanctioning 
compulsory wheat pools but no experienced grain 
dealer could be induced to risk his reputation in 
trying to run them. 

The Wheat Pool Board, organized to run the 
voluntary pool, consist of J. A. Maharg, president 
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of the S.G.G.A. (chairman); Hon. GC. M. Hamilton, 


minister of agriculture; George Edwards, vice 
chairman of the S.G.G.A.; A. E. Wilson, Dominion 
seed grain commissioner and president of the Sas- 
katchewan Municipal Hail Insurance Association; 
and J. McPhail, secretary. J. A. Maharg, A. E. 
Wilson and J. McPhail will form the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board. 

The work of organizing the pool in Saskatchewan 


will proceed immediately. Owing to the lateness of 


the season, it is the intention of the Board to pro- 


ee 
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ceed to organize a strictly voluntary pool on a non- 
contract basis for this year. The organization of a 
contract pool for 1924 with an inter-provincial sell- 
ing agency will be undertaken in ample time to 
handle the 1924 crop in conformity with the de- 
cision of the conference held in Regina between 
representatives of the executives of S.G.G.A., the 
United Farmers of Manitoba and the United Farm- 
ers of Alberta. 

In connection with the formation of a contract 
pool, Mr. McPhail stated the Board had an open 
mind, and useful suggestions from ‘any quarter 
would be welcome. 

“Tf Aaron Sapiro comes to Regina next week and 
brings forward proposals of a practical and useful 
character they will no doubt be incorporated in the 
plans for the operation -of- a~permanent contract 
pool,” he said. 


DISCOUNTS AND PREMIUMS 


BY TRAVELER 

The reduction in premiums on No. 1 wheat will 
force the country elevator man to alter his method 
of fixing the price on different grades of wheat 
from the farmer’s. wagon. 

Since the war, two customs have prevailed pretty 
generally with the country buyer. One was to 
buy on a basis of No. 1 or 60-pound @pheat, and then 
discount three cents for No. 2; six cents for No. 3; 
The other 
way was to buy on a basis of No. 2 and add three 
cents premium should the Wheat test 60 pounds or 
better. E 

When the farmer becomes accustomed to a cer- 

tain rule, he learns to make his plans accordingly, 
and when any deviation is made from this rule 
he promptly becomes suspicious, and the dealer is 
put to no end of trouble and argument until he 
finally gets the farmer educated up to the change. 
- With the certainty of this difficulty confronting 
him, the dealer hesitates to change his method of 
buying until he is absolutely compelled to do so. 
Instead, he will try to continue the general features 
of the old plan, and merely alter it in certain re- 
spects so as to let himself out as nearly whole as 
possible. 

In the case of a dealer who has been buying on a 
basis of No. 2, he might set his prices on basis 


-a@ result. 
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No. 1, leaving old discounts and premiums in force. 
In this way, should the greater proportion of his 
wheat run No. 1, he will be getting slightly the 
worst of it, as he will be giving the full premium 
of three cents for his No. 1 and getting only one or 
two cents in the market. On the other hand, should 
there be more No. 2 than No. 1 he will be at an 
advantage, as he will be buying his No. 2 at a 
cent per bushel less than ordinarily. 

Should he elect to buy on a No. 2 basis, he will 
be at a disadvantage with the dealer who buys on 


basis of No. 1, as he will be quoting a lower price 


to his customers, which will lose him business, as 
the farmer is always first impressed with the high- 
er price and does not always stop to consider the 
basis on which it is quoted. 

Viewing the matter from the different angles, it 
would appear that unless the dealer is able to put 
in effect the same discounts and premiums pre- 
vailing in the terminal markets, it would be better 
for him to set his price on a No. 1 basis and then 
scale down according to grade. 

In doing this, he should use great care in his 
grading, or he can easily come out at “the small 
end of the horn”. He should keep in mind that 60- 
pound wheat is the bottom of the grade of No. 1 and 
wheat testing a scant 60 pounds will not enter that 
grade—nor will wheat that barely tests 58 pounds 
grade No. 2. 

The average farmer seems to think that if his 
wheat tests within a quarter of a pound of a cer- 
tain grade, he should be given that grade, and many 
dealers allow themselves to be cajoled into doing 
so; but this is the rankest kind of bad business, 
and such actions will be reflected in the profit and 
loss account at the end of the year. 

In this connection it might be mentioned, also, 
that not a few dealers have this same idea, and are 
in constant controversy with terminal receivers as 
It is this class of shippers that allows 
the farmer to wheedle them out of a grade and then 
use the same tactics to get it back on the other 
end. In addition, they make it doubly hard for the 
careful dealer, as the farmer will readily cite his 
experience with them in an effort to bulldoze the 
dealer into giving him a higher grade. 

In the end, it all simmers down to the old mot- 
to: “There’s only one way to do business, .and 
that’s the right way,” and the dealer who is con- 
sistent and sticks to that motto through thick and 
thin, regardless of the farmers’ threats to haul 
elsewhere, will eventually come out on top. 


RESERVE BOARD SEES FARM 
PROSPERITY 


The Federal Reserve Board, in a review of the 
farm situation, sees nothing in the farm situation 
to warrant the pessimism which has been current 
for some months. This applies, of course, to farms 
which are more or less diversified and not to one- 
erop farms. The one-crop farm is always a gamble. 

Ample credit is available for the orderly market- 
ing of the output of the farm, the board declared 
and it stressed the importance to the farmers of 
the adjusted movement of their products to the 
markets as productive of greater returns than dump- 
ing immediately after harvest. The present strength 
and liquidity of the banks, the Board stated, and the 
added facilities for agricultural financing assure a 
supply of credit adequate to meet this year’s 
seasonal requirements. 

Calling attention to the bearing of the prospective 
returns to the farmer upon the general business 
situation, the Board cited forecasts of crop produc- 
tion and prevailing farm prices as affording the best 
basis for making an estimate of the agricultural 
outlook compared with that of a year ago. 

Detailing the crop figures, the Board placed the 
final esimate of the total wheat production in 1922 
at 862,000,000 bushels, as compared with 820,000,000 
bushels for 1923 on July estimates and priced wheat 
at $1.026 a bushel, in July 1922, as against $0.951 a 
bushel in July 1923. Corn production in 1922, the 
board’s figures placed at 2,890,000,000 bushels, 
against a July estimate of 2,877,000,000 bushels for 
this year, and corn prices were put at $0,622 a 
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bushel, in July 1922, compared with $0.865 in July 
of this year. The cotton crop of 1922 was given as 
aggregating 9,762,000 bales against 11,412,000 bales 
for 1923 on the July estimates, while cotton prices 
were given as $0.204 a pound in July 1922 as against 
$0.262 in July this year. 

Although utilizing farm prices on July 1 as a 
basis for comparison of ‘current conditions with 
those prevailing a year ago, the Board maintained 
that the July levels could not be taken as indicative 
of the prices the farmer will receive for this year’s 
crops. 

“Price movements,” the Board said, “in the sen- 
sitive, highly organized produce markets at this 
season of the year are api to reflect the attitude of 
the speculative dealer and are not invariably in- 
dicative of the prices that will be realized by the 
American farmer during his crop-marketing period. 
With reference to the present situation this is par- 
ticularly true, in view of the many uncertain fac- 
tors which must be taken into account in establish- 
ing at this time the market outlook for agricultural 
products.” 

Upon the marketing of the crops, according to 
the Board, depend to a great extent the prices to 
be obtained. In this connection it emphasized heay- 
ily the need of orderly marketing to insure a fair 
return to the farmers this year. 

Since the harvesting of the American crops takes 
place during the summer and autumn months, while * 
their consumption is distributed over an entire year, 
the marketing must be adjusted to the flow of products 
from other exporting areas and to the requirements of 
the consumer. In this respect there is a distinction 
between the marketing of such crops as cotton and 
tobacco, in which world supply is primarily dependent 
upon American production, and the marketing of wheat, 
which is produced in all parts of the world and mar- 
keted throughout the year. 

The function of credit in the marketing of farm 
products is to finance the flow of products from the 
producer to the consumer in an orderly manner over 
the entire period of consumption. Products not imme- 
diately consumed are necessarily carried and financed 
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at some point in the distributing process and conse- 
quently require the use of storage and credit facilities. 
Credit cannot create a market where none exists, but 
it can assist in adjusting the movement of products 
into the market at any given moment to the actual state 
of the demand, and thereby insure to the producer in 
so far as conditions will at all permit of it, a more 
settled price situation than he would face if his products 
were dumped upon the market as soon as harvested. 


It is worth noting that this is also the chief end 
aimed at by producers in organizing themselves into 
co-operative marketing associations. But these asso- 
ciations also work within the limits of consumptive 
demand, and their chief service to their members is to 
provide more adequate financing and better marketing 


arrangements. 

In surveying the agricultural situation it is still too 
early to estimate, even with approximate accuracy, the 
proceeds to the farmer from the approaching harvest. 
Neither the volume of production nor the prices through 
the period of marketing can now be definitely known, 
It is evident, however, that with the improved credit 
facilities and the strong position of the banks, the credit 
available is adequate to provide for the needs of orderly 
marketing. 
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Canada and the World’s Crops 


Grain Fields of the Dominion Command Increased Prominence 
By EARLE W. GAGE 


PyUHE anxious prayer of the world is, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” The transcendent 
importance of wheat has been engrossed in 
large letters across the pages of history in recent 
years. One of the incidents of the recent war, 
when millions turned from productive occupations 
to destructive, was the redemonstration to ‘all 
people how utterly the world demands its daily 
bread. However, this’ season, hundreds of Ameri- 
fan and Canadian wheat growers are wondering 
just what to do with their crop. 

After all, when the world’s wheat crop has been 
harvested, it becomes a big business proposition 
to market. the crop, and demands more than a 
handful of radical shouters to effect this without 
the millions of the nations suffering from starva- 
tion. Yes; in fact, it demands more than a 
political Senate committee to devise new wrinkles 
in finance and special privilege to producers, as 
against essential marketmen, to sell wheat—a sound 
fact which many string-pulling individuals haven’t 


A FIELD OF OATS 


IN CANADA 


learned as yet. To what extent will the supplies 
of the past season 1922-23 be absorbed by the closing 
of the grain year? What are the prospects of 
wheat production for the present season and what 
are the prospects of supply for the grain year 
1923-24? 

Early 
Europe 
now 


spring reports 
as especially 


gave the statistics for 
favorable, and there seems 
justification for assuming that there will be 
a per acre yield during the present season in 
general equal to that of the good crop reaped in 
1921. Hail and rust have deteriorated the crop in 
France by many million bushels. Then it must be 
remembered that the area sown to wheat in France 
this year is still 2,500,000 acres under the pre-war 
acreage, so that with as high as average condi- 
tions, France cannot be expected to reach the 
average production of that period, namely 320,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Nineteen countries whose wheat represents on an 
average 60 per cent of the total world’s harvest 
officially reported an aggregate area of 168,031,000 
acres compared with 169,290,000 last year and the 
average 1917-21 of 164,431,000 acres. From this 
official statement the majority of European coun- 
tries report slight decreases for the current year. 

Taking into consideration all the 22 countries of 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, there is assumption 


of Agriculture, 


for the belief that the yield will not be far from 
that of 1921, or about 156,000,000 bushels in excess 
of last year’s but 45,000,000 bushels less than in 
1921. 

On the other’ hand, Canada and the United 
States, the chief supply countries of the Northern 
Hemisphere, exhibit a decrease in area of over 
3,000,000: acres, chiefly accounted for in the United 
States and, as compared with last year’s crop, a 
decreased production of nearly 100,000,000 bushels 
and, as compared with the 1921 crop, an increase of 
about 41,000,000 bushels. There is compensation 
for this in the Southern Hemisphere where there 
is an important increase of nearly 2,000,000 acres 
in India, with a crop already officially reported 
at 401,000,000 bushels, and in Argentina an increase 
for the coming season roughly estimated at 500,000 
acres, with a correspondingly increased prospec- 
tive production. 

Figures collected by the International Institute 
seem to demonstrate that the 
world’s wheat acreage will be 201,895,000 acres 
compared with 211,980,000 last year, a decrease of 
a little over 1,000,000 acres and a total world’s 
production of 3,210,110,000 bushels, compared with 
3,091,004,000, an increase of 119,100,000 bushels. 

Experts of the Institute advise that, taking a 
world view, they can see no indication that there 
will be any abnormal surplus of the 1922 crop 
remaining to glut markets for the new wheat. 
The average in the exporting countries is likely 
to be about normal, while the importing countries’ 
stocks are small and need replenishing. 

What are the prospects for the grain year 1923- 
24? The world’s exports for the good Huropean 
crop year 1921 were about 648,000,000 bushels and 
the total exports for the present grain year will 
probably not be less but rather larger. It is likely 
that Hurope’s production, aS shown, will be 45,000,- 
000 bushels under that of the record year 1921. 
There are already evidences of general economic 
and financial recovery in-many important countries 
of Europe, and this movement once begun is likely 
to continue to increase Europe’s general credit 
and incline her people to be more generous with 
their food. Their own good crops are increasing 
their credit for further purchases. If the indica- 
tions are not for the unusually large imports of the 
past year, there is a likelihood that there will be 
amarket for practically all the exportable surpluses. 
These exports might be estimated as _ follows, 
based on International Institute calculations: 
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The average world exports of wheat, for the 
pre-war years 1909-14, amounted to 664,000,000 
bushels. There is little likelihood: of a glutted 
market during the forthcoming grain year, but 


rather a production closely approximating require- 
ments and which would fall short of requirements 
should adverse weather develop in any important 
wheat region. 

With Russia still out of the world’s wheat sur- 


Forty-Second Year 


plus market this year, Canada again assumes the 
position of second surplus grain producer among 
agricultural nations of the earth. Not only has 
Canada come to the front with a good crop this 
year, larger than that of 1920, but her location 
warrants the statement that, aside from the 
United States, she will assume a high place as an 
exporter, contending for a position which neither 
Australia nor Argentina can hope to compete with. 
By several thousand miles closer to the largest 
importing countries of the world, which means 
much in freight now-a-days, and with the best 
facilities for transportation of her large grain crops 
from farm field to tidewater, Canada is certain 
to occupy a position unique among grain producing 
countries of the world. That her northern-grown 
grain is superior to that of the Southern Hemisphere 
goes without saying, while her grain growers for 
years have been taking world-record prizes not 
only for production but for variety produced. 
The total area sown to wheat in the prairie 
provinces of Canada for the 1923 harvest season 
is placed at 20,998,700 acres, according to the 
estimates of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
1922 final estimate was 21,223,448 acres, and the 
average of the five years_1915-19 was 16,343,000 
acres. —- Estimates -of the probable yield run from 
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350,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels. 
planted to oats is 9,541,000 acres, a decrease of 1 


The total area 


per cent from 1922. There is a slight decrease 
in barley, the area being 1,958,000 acres. Rye, 
sown to 1,847,000 acres, shows a decrease of 4 
per cent. i 

Conditions have been excellent in the prairie proy- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the 
great Spring wheat region of western Canada, and | 
prospects far more favorable than in any season 
since the bumper crop of 1915. 


LEADING WHEAT STATES 


An interesting graph is given in the last quart- 
erly report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture showing the rank of nine of the principal 
wheat states in the aggregate production of wheat 
in the five years ending with 1922. Kansas stands 
first with a total production in the five years of 
656,944,000 bushels of wheat. North Dakota is 
second, with a production of 452,676,000 bushels 
in the five years. Nebraska comes third, with 
282,081,000 bushels, Illinois fourth, with 281,886,000 
bushels, Oklahoma fifth with 231,706,000 bushels. 
Missouri is sixth in rank, with 226,145,000 bushels, 
Washington is seventh, with 203,429,000 bushels, 
Ohio, eighth with 198,002,000 bushels, and Minne- 
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¢ 
sota ninth with 189,665,000 bushels in the five 
years. } 

Since 1908, Kansas has been first in wheat pro- 
duction in:seven crops ; North Dakota has been first 
seven times and Minnesota once. The largest 
state crop ever produced was that of Kansas, in 
1914,—177,200,000 bushels. The second largest was 
also in Kansas, in 1919,—152,079,000 bushels. The 
third largest was in North Dakota,—143,820,000 
bushels in 1912. 


MOTORS IN MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, after careful 
determination of the cause of electrical fires in 
flour mills and grain elevators, extending over a 
period of many years, has reached the conclusion 
that any electric motor not fully protected against 
the dust is decidedly hazardous. The usual type 
of squirrel cage induction motor cools itself by 
pulling air across its windings, and the process 
leaves the dust in the windings of the motor. Un- 
less carefully blown out every day sufficient dust 
accumulates to prevent the free circulation of air 
and the proper radiation of heat. Also the dust 
tends to retain the excess oil from the bearings, 
and oil soaked dust on the windings of the motor 
soon deteriorates the insulation, and the result is 
a break down in the windings resulting often in 
a fire. 

Motors can usually be placed in a metal lath 
and plastered enclosure, properly vented, and 
greatly lengthen the life of the motor. However, 
on attrition mills, it is difficult to build enclosures 
for the motors and because of the small size of 
enclosure necessary forced ventilation must usually 
be resorted to. 

There are now on the market several types of 

fully enclosed ventilated motors. The clean air from 
the outside is drawn, by means of fan blades on 
the motor shaft, to the windings of the motor and 
forced through the motor to the outside through 
the return vent. The result is a clean motor, with 
positive ventilation, and the process of obtaining 
this result is very simple. The motors of this type 
would be particularly well adapted to direct driven 
attrition mills, and the problem of the short life 
and expensive replacement of motors would be 
answered. At least one of the larger attrition mill 
manufacturers is offering to furnish this type of 
equipment on a special order, and the jobs that 
they have installed are very satisfactory. It is 
hoped that the enclosed ventilated motor will be- 
‘come standard equipment. 
_ Also as a matter of insurance cost, the enclosed 
ventilated motors, when properly wired with con- 
duit, take no charge in the insurance rates made 
by the Mutuals, while the squirrel cage motors, 
unless enclosed in fire resistive rooms, are charged 
for. The difference in the insurance cost is a con- 
siderable item, 


SOLVING THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


While it is true that the wheat situation of today 
is very unsatisfactory, it is also true that the wheat 
farmer is getting more than his share of advice. 
Much is being said about reducing the acreage, 
diversification, rotation, better seed and more live- 
stock, all of which is good. But after all, the wheat 
farmer is not going to get much outside help—he 
must depend on himself, pretty much, to solve his 
own problems. This is the conclusion of the South- 
west Wheat Improvement Association. 

This year’s wheat crop is matured and the supply 
exceeds the demand. The price is down and no 
immediate relief is in sight. Much can be done 
to relieve the situation, however, through more 
orderly marketing. Federal statistics show that 
during the past few years, more than 60 per cent 
of all the wheat went on the market during July, 
August, September and October. If this should 
happen again this year, there is no doubt but that 
the price would drop still lower. 

While there seems to be no immediate relief in 
sight as far as better prices are concerned, for this 
year’s crop, yet this is the time to begin to figure 
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for next year. In many cases a reduction in acre- 
age may help. Along with less acreage, cheaper 
costs of production are needed. The average wheat 
yield of the Southwest, about 12 bushels per acre, is 
too low. This yield returns less than the cost of 
production, if labor at prevailing wages, interest, 
depreciation and decrease in soil fertility is con- 
sidered. Higher yields must come through earlier 
preparation, rotation, better seed and control of 
insects and plant diseases. The following results 
from the Kansas Experiment Station show that 
more efficient methods will not only increase the 
yield per acre but will make wheat raising more 
profitable: 


Grown Grown 
in Ro- Continu- Profit 
| tation, ously, for Labor, 
Soil Preparation bu. bu. per Acre 
Plowed 7 in. deep, July 15 26.4 angek $10.84 
Plowed 7 in. deep, July 15 21.6 7.10 
Plowed 3 in. deep, Sept. 15 14.6 2.14 


WHEAT RESEARCH STARTED 


Representative Sydney Anderson, president of the 
recently named Wheat Council, announced recently 
that the first meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Wheat Research, named to investigate the wheat 
situation, would be held in Chicago on August 10, 
but this meeting was postponed for one week. 
The personnel of the Committee was completed 
with the appointment of A. J. Brosseau, of New 
York, president of Mack Trucks, Inc., as the last 
member. 

The Committee has seven members, named jointly 
by the Wheat Council and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The six who have been 
selected in addition to Mr. Brosseau are Representa- 
tive Anderson; W. I. Drummond, of Kansas City, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the Inter- 
national Farm Congress; O. E. Bradfute, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation; S. J. 
Lowell, of Fredonia, N. Y., master of the National 
Grange; H. D. Irwin, of Philadelphia, a wheat ex- 
porter; and George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the American Wheat Growers Association. 

The Committee taking up the wheat situation 
was created as the result of a suggestion made by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the National Cham- 
ber, at the wheat conference held in Chicago on 
June 19 and 20, when the Wheat Council was 
organized. The Committee’s expenses will be borne 
by the Chamber. 

“We believe,’ said Mr. Barnes, “that the 
Chamber can perform no more helpful service to 
all business than to provide the means by which 
leaders of the farm organizations can study the 
question and see if in certain sections and among 
certain groups of farmers this period of distress 
can be lightened, until the day of full recovery, 
which has always come—and which will come 
again—for intelligent, self-respecting American agri- 
culture.” 

“Tt is hoped that the Committee,” Mr. Anderson 
explained, “can, by a study of the situation, 
develop facts which can be used as a basis for 
improving the present plight of the wheat growers 
and that it can make suggestions which will mean 
permanently improved conditions in the future. 
The present price of wheat is due to a considerable 
extent to psychological influences, including bearish 
reports from Europe. The actual facts, we believe, 
do not justify the depression in the market. 

“As to the future we believe the Committee can 
make recommendations which will go far towards 
preventing a recurrence of what has happened. 
Much of the trouble is due to an increased acreage 
as a result of war stimulation. This increase 
amounts to about 11,000,000 acres. There are four 
things which can be done, all of which will be 
helpful in the future. These are an increase in 


‘consumption; an improvement in quality of grain 


grown; a readjustment of acreage, and better mar- 
keting methods. 

“The work of this Committee will constitute an 
honest effort on the part of farmers and business 
men, including the manufacturers of wheat prod- 
ucts, and those interested in associated products, to 
help the wheat farmer deal with the wheat prob- 
lem.” 
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“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 

Jim Dunn, who runs the elevator at Sperry Siding, 
says: “Cal Tittle dropped in th’ other day, an’ after 
we'd mourned with each other for a spell about how 
bad bizness is been lately, he says t’ me, he says: 
‘Dunn! what’s this here market plan we’re a’hearin’ 
so much about lately? I’m blamed if I can make 
head’r tail out o’ it.’ 

“ Well,’ I says, ‘Cal, I reckon you nor ennybuddy 
else is s’pposed t’ make head or tail out o’ it. It’s 
like one o’ them there pennies with a head on both 
sides: it’s bound t’ come head no matter which way 
ya flop it. But this is th’ way I kinda figger th’ 
sitchyashun. These here office farmers, that’s been 
devotin’ their lives t’ keepin’ th’ old-fashioned farm- 
er from bein’ afflicted with th’ curse o’ wealth, hav- 
en’t been able t’ pry enny legal tender out o’ him 
lately—mostly ’cause he hasn’t got enhy left—so 
they’ve went in for th’ raw material. It’s a longer 
way round, but it’ll work out th’ same way in th’ 
end.’ 

“<“There’s no gettin’ ’round it, Oal’, I says, ‘they’re 
a enterprisin’ bunch, an’ so would you be if ya 
spent as much time as they do a’thinkin’ up skeems 
t’ keep th’ blisters from formin’ on their hands.’ 

“Cal, he said he wasn’t jest sure what I was 
a’drivin’ at, but he reckoned mebbe I’d hit it ’bout 
right.” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

Ya can’t put enny more acres int’ your territory 
than is there, but ya can see that ya get your share 
of what comes off’n ’em. 

There’s no race-suicide in th’ weevil family, an’ 
jest one married pair left around a elevator’ll soon 
turn int’ sev’ral generashuns. 

Ever’buddy has been loafin’ so long they’ll pretty 
near have t’ learn th’ bizness over. 

All th’ procrastinators run grain elevators, Enny- 
how that’s what ya’d think when ya see them 
hustlin’ t?’ make repairs th’ Sunday afore th’ new 
crop moves. 

When a feller sees th’ rye a’swayin’ back an’ 
forth in th’ breeze, he kinda has a hankerin’ t’ 
coax it int’ a bottle, so’s he can do a little swayin’ 
himself. 

Th’ first fib a farmer’s boy learns is: 
wheat was cut dry an’ never had a rain on it.” 

Some try t’ get along without a man-lift, an’ 
some of ’em is allus short o’ funds, but no elevator 
man that’s worth a darn can get along without a 
trade paper. 

There’s jest two places t’ be when th’ market is 
a’goin’ down. One is t’ be short on th’ market, an’ 
th’ other is t’ be in a empty elevator. 

If ya keep farmers a’waitin’ when they bring 
grain t’ your elevator, they’re apt t’ keep you a’ 
waitin’ afore they bring ya ennymore. 


“That 


CANADIAN EXPORTS LARGE 


Wheat exported from Canada during June 
amounted to 22,228,898 bushels, value, $26,354,416, 
compared with 11,760,477 bushels, value, $16,158,491 
in June, 1922. Of last month’s exports, 13,104,902 
bushels went to the United Kingdom, Belgium and 
Italy each took over two million bushels, and Greece 
and the United States each over one million. The 
next largest importers were Holland and France. 
For the 12 months ending June 30, Canada exported 
226,672,332 bushels of wheat, compared with 145,- 
097,569 bushels during the previous 12 months. 

Wheat fiour exported in June amounted to 904,619 
barrels, value, $5,285,069, against 764,625 barrels, 
value, $5,163,245 in June, 1922. The United King- 
dom took 397,944 barrels of flour last month, the 
next largest customer being Germany, with 102,235 
barrels. In smaller quantities Canadian flour found 
its way into nearly fifty different countries. 

Barley exports in June amounted to 613,191 
bushels, compared with 1,423,402 bushels in June, 
1922. Exports of oats were 2,535,938 bushels, com- 
pared with 2,981,600 bushels. 

Unless like shipping conditions are adjusted 
rapidly, Canada’s exports will show a much less 
favorable total during the fall months. 
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DIVERSIFICATION 


ERMANENT good is slowly developing 
from the crisis through which the wheat 
farmers of the country are passing. The first 
impulse of the farmers, and of course of the 
politicians, was to turn to the Government 
for aid. Various plans were suggested: Re- 
vival of the Grain Corporation with a mini- 
‘mum. wheat price; Government purchase of 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat; 
loan to finance farm storage 
of grain, 


Government 
of this amount 
have been pro- 
large and even 
had more time 
all the factors involved in the 
situation, sentiment against all of these plans 
is crystallizing. 


and other measures 
posed, but as the country at 
the farmers themselves have 
to think over 


3y the time Congress again 
convenes the only people who will be cry- 
ing for Government aid will be the most radi- 
cal element in the Northwest and the few 
members of the farm bloc whose political 
radio is tuned in on bolshevik propaganda 
rather than on true American sentiment. 

In recent meetings of farmers, such as the 
wheat conference at Wichita and the meeting 
ef the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Farm Congress at Kansas City, the 
aids proposed for the wheat farmers put no 
reliance upon Government aid. The cure for 
the sick condition of agriculture rests with 
the farmers themselves, and the principal 
medicine is diversification. The farmer with 
the well diversified farm today is not com- 
plaining. His milk and eggs are bringing 
good prices and are a steady source 
income. His livestock may 


of cash 
making 
so that 


not be 


him rich, but he raises all his feed 


$1.00 per Year 


GRAIN TRADE 


his cash outlay is small. His stock and his 
family are fed from the farm, so that clothes 
and machinery constitute his only necessary 
purchases and he has money enough for both. 

When farmers put their plant on a business 
basis, cut out unprofitable departments and 
pay attention to upkeep of soil and machin- 
ery, they usually make more than a good 
living and need no Government subsidy nor 
special credit facilities. Such farmers do not 
have trouble in getting accommodations from 
the bank. They are the best security in the 
world and banks are glad to have their paper. 
The men who are making the loudest out- 
cry for Government help are the inefficient, 
the lazy and the shiftless who could not suc- 
ceed in any enterprise under their own man- 
agement. It would be poor policy putting a 
premium on farm inefficiency. 


DISAPPOINTING THE POLITICIANS 


ANAGING Director Meyer of the War 

Finance Corporation, says that there is 
“too much talk about dangerously large 
stocks of grain.” This is-quite true. It was 
the untimely wail of burdensome surplus at 
the Chicago wheat conference which started 
the price toboggan, and politicians have been 
doing their best ever since to hammer the 
price down. Of course Mr. Meyer realizes 
that high prices are the last thing the radical 
politicians want. 
discontent. growing out of low prices, and if 
the market goes up all their fireworks will be 
a fizzle. In spite of their talk they would bea 
disappointed bunch if the farmer really pros- 
pered. 

That much of the turmoil about excessive 
wheat supplies was premature was recently 
brought out in the analysis of ‘conditions 
made by Nat C. Murray, formerly Govern- 
ment statistician and now with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. He finds that, allowing for normal 
needs and carry-over and the 50,000,000 bush- 
els of Durum wheat, there is an exportable 
surplus of milling wheat east of the Rockies 
of only 39,000,000. Recent rains on wheat in 
the shock will further reduce the amount of 
quality wheat available, so that higher prices 
are assured before the season ends. It is to 
be hoped that the response to these factors 
takes place before Congress' mets. If it does 
the threatened radical legislation will be 
averted and the condition of the farmers will 
be so improved that future danger in this re- 
gard will be much reduced. 

Sere eee 


MR. FORD AND THE GRAIN MARKET 


OME writer up in Minnesota recently 
made the serious suggestion that Mr. 
Ford could not use his millions to better 
purpose than to buy large quantities of wheat 
at this time, to support the sagging market. 
Various arguments were advanced in support 
of this plan, principally based upon the idea 
that Mr. Ford receives a large part of his 
income from the farmers and should recipro- 
cate in their hour of need. 
Evidently Mr. Ford has given some 
thought to the question and is willing to lend 
his moral support if not his dollars to the 


Their stock in trade is the | 
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farmers’ cause. In the Dearborn Indepen- 
dent of July 14 appeared an editorial on the 
grain market situation which contained the 
time worn statement that “Speculators on the 
Chicago Board of Trade fix the prices against 
the consumer and deprive the farmer of his 
rightful profits.” No doubt Mr. Ford did 
not write this editorial, but it probably re- 
flects his ideas. We understand that he is 
particular what goes into those pages. 

If that is his idea of the Chicago Board or 
Trade Mr. Ford might take it into his head 
to buck the “speculators” as he did the New 
York bankers. His success in Wall Street 
may tempt him to tilt a lance at LaSalle 
Street. But he will find conditions there 
rather different. He will be up against 
world forces and economic laws which will 
be more difficult to circumvent than the cu- 
pidity of a group of bankers. If he wants to 
make a donation to the farmers’ cause, then 
the wheat market would be a good place to 
make it. But it is one thing to buy wheat, 
and quite anotherto sell it at a profit, or to 
sell it without causing a reaction. If Mr. 
Ford buys wheat now he had better hold it 
until after the election next year if he has 
political aspirations. 


WHEAT SURPLUS FADES 


SURPLUS of 170,000,000 bushels of 
wheat was advertised to the world, but 
the August report of the Department of Agri- 
culture shows that this has been cut so ma- 
terially that the wheat east of the. Rockies 
will soon be practically on a domestic basis 
and there will not be a burdensome surplus 
anywhere. During the month all wheat fell 
from the. July estimate of 821,000,000 to 793,- 
000,000 or 69,000,000 bushels under last year. 
Winter wheat was cut 18,000,000 bushels, the 
August estimate being 568,000,000 as against 
586,000,000 last year and a five-year average 
of 590,000,000 bushels. Spring wheat shows 
a prospect of 225,000,000 which is 51,000,000 
under last year. Should the Canadian crop 
deteriorate in proportion to our Spring wheat 
the world’s estimate of supply and demand 
will have to be materially revised and Euro- 
pean buyers will lose some of théir compla- 
cency. : 

On the other hand the corn crop made 
splendid gains during the month. The total 
estimate is 2,982,000,000 bushels, which is 
105,000,000 over the July estimate and 61,- 
000,000 over last year’s final returns. Most 
of the corn appears in the market as live- 
stock and an abundance is more important 
than the price as such a small percentage of 
the crop is shipped to market. Cheaper corn 
and a higher priced wheat will materially aid 
farm conditions compared with last year. 

The oats crop also made decided gains, 32,- 
000,000 bushels during the month. This 
brings the total to 1,316,000,000 which is 115,- 
000,000 over last year. The amount of oats 
remaining on farms August 1 was estimated 
at 70,082,000 bushels, or 5.8 per cent of the 
last crop. This is the best clean-up in years, 
as the new crop starts out under healthy 
market conditions. 

The barley crop is 202,000,000 bushels, or 
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16,000,000 over last year and the rye crop is 
64,800,000 or 30,700,000 under last year. One 
of the best crops is flaxseed with 19,100,000 
bushels, compared with 11,700,000 last year 
and a 5-year average of 9,700,000 bushels. 
The hay crop is distinctly short, only 97,300,- 
000 tons heing reported. This compares with 
99,000,000 last year and a 5-year average of 
112,800,000 tons. In all, the grain crops are 
well balanced and show that the country is 
far from bankrupt yet. 


PROSPERITY 


NYONE in doubt as to the state of 

prosperity of the country need look no 
farther than the report of railroads as to 
tonnage carried. In the week ending July 
28, the latest report available, the railroads 
loaded 1,041,044 cars of freight. This was 
12,117 more cars than were loaded in the 
preceding week which set the previous high 
record for all time. In fact the entire load- 
ing of July of this year has established a 
record for the month of all the years that 
such records have been kept. 

The largest increases during the week of 
July 28 were in general merchandise cars, 
which denotes the wide spread of the pros- 
perity wave. The index numbers of living 
costs is rising; labor is scarce with an ad- 
vancing wage scale and we seem to be set 
for a period of increased business at higher 
prices, which will affect grain as well as gen- 


eral merchandise. The severe lesson of two 


years ago has not been forgotten, however, 
and there is little likelihood that we will 
have such a period of reckless plunging as 
we had before the bubble burst. The banks 
know better how far to extend their credit 
lines and borrowers will look farther ahead 
than they did before. It is a time to make 
money and to save it, the latter being by 
far the harder of the two. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 


MERICA and the whole world was 

shocked and grief stricken at the sudden 
taking away of President Harding after his 
condition had been pronounced so greatly 
improved, The expression of sincere sorrow 
which was universally shown, was not 
merely for the chief executive of the nation, 
but for Warren G. Harding, the man. From 
a position in public estimation of indifference 
and critical suspicion, he rose, during his 
short term as President, to a pinnacle of re- 
spect and confidence as an executive, and of 
warm friendship for his human qualities and 
for his fine personal character. The death of 
such a man is a personal loss to every person 
who helps constitute our nation and we begin 
to realize how intimately those in high au- 
thority become a part of our lives. 

Deeply as we regret the President’s pass- 
ing, the nature of his position makes it im- 
perative that we immediately look to his 
successor for an intimation of what our na- 
tional policies will be under the new execu- 
tive. In President Calvin Coolidge the coun- 
try is assured of sane, courageous leadership. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Every element is confident of his ability and 
high purpose, and if any scattered groups ex- 
press doubt of the outcome of his incum- 
bancy, it is because they are seeking selfish 
advantages, which will have little chance 
with the President’s well-known love of fair 
play and high sense of national unity and the 
common welfare. A change of leadership 
was never accomplished with less public 
anxiety and business disturbance. 

While we know little, directly, of President 
Coolidge’s personal views on many of the 
questions of the day, we do know that he 
has a clear head, high purpose, and honest 
intent, and that these requisites in a 100 per 
cent American leave no cause for worry as 
to the immediate future. 


TOO MUCH WHEAT 


TIRADE against what he terms 
“propaganda” for the reduction of 
wheat acreage, was recently delivered by E. 
L. French, state director of Agriculture of 
Washington. He said the world never had 
too much wheat and that there would always 
be a market for all we could raise. 

No one disputes Mr. French’s statement. 
There is always a market for wheat at a 
price, but why should American farmers try 
to meet the price set by growers of other 
countries where cheap land and labor, low 
taxes and low standard of living make it pos- 
sible for them to make money at a wheat 
price below the cost of production 
America? 

Not until wheat production is on a strictly 
domestic basis will it be a profitable crop, 
and the sooner the acreage is reduced to its 
proper place in a studied rotation program, 
the better off the farmer will be. The day 
of the one-crop farmer has gone. 


in 


NATURE’S WAY 


HERE is no short cut to equalize re- 

turn from industry. Only the gradual 
exodus from the less profitable calling to that 
paying higher returns will accomplish the 
adjustment. That is what will happen to the 
farmer. More men will leave the farm and 
find employment in the building and other 
trades in the city. Cultivated acreage will 
decrease until the consumption takes care of 
production. Then as farming becomes more 
profitable the drift will begin in the other 
direction. This is a natural process and will 
be hindered or accelerated very little by laws 
or other invention of man’s impatience. In 
Michigan the drift from the farm to the auto- 
mobile plants has been pronounced. Every- 
vone is better off. Probably the erstwhile 
farmers are handling more real money than 
they have since the flush war days, and no 
one is suffering because they have ceased to 
produce food. When foodstuffs sell below 
the cost of production there is only one ex- 
planation and only one remedy. Too much 
food is being produced; the remedy lies in 
cutting down production. This cutting down 
will begin in the regions which are least 
profitable. There is nothing to regret about 
it. The farmer in some other line of work 
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will make more money, so why pity him. 
He may lose something on his investment, but 
that is an every-day occurance in every in- 
dustry and cannot be helped so long as peo- 
ple invest without assurance that a profitable 
living will result. The pendulum swings, 
and in the swinging some of us are knocked 
down. When we recover from the blow most 
of us find to our surprise that we are better 
off. Nature often seems cruel and heartless, 
but she works for the mass and not for the 
individual, and the mass benefits from every 
swing of the economic pendulum. 


A THREATENED REVOLT 


\CIFIC Coast grain traders are up in 
arms again the Federal supervising sys- 

One of the most highly respected in- 
spectors at Seattle, J. R. Snyder, chief state 
inspector, gave a certain grade to a cargo of 
wheat destined for Japan. The Federal su- 
pervisor ordered a lower grade on the ship- 
ment, but Mr. Snyder refused to give it after 
reviewing his first inspection. The cargo 
was shipped at the grade given and was ac- 
cepted without comment. Charges were filed 
against Mr. Snyder, with the result that: he 
was formally rebuked although his license 
was not revoked. Seven other inspectors up- 
held Mr. Snyder’s grade, but their testimony 
went for nothing against the dictum of the 
Federal supervisor. The fact that the license 
was not revoked amounted to a declaration 
by the Department that the grade may have 
been all right, but that the dignity and au- 
thority of the Bureau must be upheld, right 
or wrong. 

This is the inevitable result of the Bureau- 
cratic system. From the highest to the low- 
est they are “it”. Any dispute of authority 
or question of opinion is lese majesty. It is the 
only way a bureau can endure, for it is funda- 
mentally contrary to our form of government, 
and unless the whole force of the bureau were 
back of every decision, it would soon lose what 
respect it now commands and be thrown out of 
our governmental system. 

Appointment to a position on a Govern- 
ment bureau does not endow the appointee 
with omniscience, but from the bureau point 
of view it does; the king can do no wrong. 
The proportion of honest and capable men 
among bureau appointees is as large but no 
larger than among men in private pursuits, 
but how often do we find officials receiving 
public reprimands? No wonder the Pacific 
grain trade talks of discontinuing the Federal 
grades altogether, and reverting to the old 
sample method. Bureaucracy is costly, in- 
efficient, and un-American should . be 
abolished. 


tem. 


and 


THE “BUY WHEAT” FIASCO 


Be a Thousand Wheat” was adopted 
as a slogan first in Omaha, and was 
taken up by Chicago newspapers and in other 
cities as a means of supporting the wheat 
market. The slogan was about as effective 
as the “Buy a Bale of Cotton” at the out- 
break of the war, when that commodity went 
to 6 cents and southern planters were in de- 
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spair. Even if the public had taken hold it 
would have had little effect for the sentimen- 
talists who would respond to such an appeal 
would have been only temporary factors in 
the market. 

We do not want more 1,000-bushel buyers, 
but more 10,000 and 100,000 and 1,000,000- 
bushel traders. These have been sadly lack- 
ing, and cannot be induced back so long as 
the Capper-Tincher Bill holds over their 
heads the constant threat of investigation and 
Government interference. Senators Ladd, 
Capper and others of the farm bloc are try- 
‘ing to cover up their grave mistake by de- 
claring that the grain trade has deliberately 
conspired to make'the Bill appear vicious in 
its effect. Anyone familiar with the intense 
competition on the exchanges and the wide 
variety of opinions that prevail knows that 
such a statement is childish. 

Secretary Wallace’s recent defense of the 
Act, which was repeated by Assistant Secre- 
tary Pugsley in reply to Mr. Lang’s sugges- 
tion made before the National Hay Associa- 
tion, was to the effect that if the Capper- 
Tincher Law had had anything to do with 
the withdrawal of speculative support of the 
wheat market and consequent fall in price, 
the corn market would have been similarly 
effected. Politics rather than conviction 
must have inspired this statement, for Sec- 
retary Wallace must have known that wheat 
on a world basis operates on a different basis 
than corn on a domestic basis. When poli- 
ticians discuss economics, the latter ceases to 
be an exact science. 

Nature is doing her best to aid the wheat 
farmers this year, and no doubt the farmers 
will improve their condition themselves next 
year, but for all seasons, Mr. Lang’s sugges- 
tion for suspending the operation of the Fu- 
ture Trading Act so far as personal trades are 
concerned, is a good one. 


MENTION 


Some day farmers may learn that low 
grade wheat is actually of less value for mill- 
ing than high grade. Until that time comes 
there will always be a fight on’ any system 
of discounts that is devised. 


A movement has been launched to put 
Florida among the leading rice producing 
states. We thought most of the swamp land 
for rice culture had been sold for 
town sites by the real estate sharks. 


suitable 


the Federal 
discussed by J. J. 
Stream, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on another page. There is little to 


The suggestions 
Trade Commission 


made by 
are 


add concerning these “absurd, impossible 
proposals.” 
Oklahoma’s elevator law is in the courts. 


The law, passed at the last session of the 
legislature, provides that $1,250,000 of the 
state’s funds be invested in securities of co- 
operative associations for the purpose of 
erecting warehouses and elevators. A farmer 


secured an injunction against the operation 
of the law, but a district judge has declared 
the law legal. The farmer who secured the 


injunction has appealed the decision, so that 
the spending of the money is still postponed. 


When the farmers get tired of political hot 
air, they might ask their self-appointed 
leaders, if trade-unionism and high tariff have 
anything to do with their condition. The 
politician will avoid the subject if he can, but 
it is worth thinking over. 


Blackbirds are said to destroy 10 per cent 
of the Milo Maize crop of California each 
year. What California should do is to give 
up iron raisins and sunkisses and cultivate a 
taste for blackbird pie. The modern variety 


‘will not sing after being baked, neither will 


it eat Milo. 


Some hard-boiled newspapers are trying to 
make partisan capital out of the fall in the 
grain markets. It is hard to make some peo- 
ple realize that wheat price is not a political 
matter and is not affected in the least by 


reason of .the administrations happening to 


be Republican or Democratic. 


Senator Capper is beginning to see light. 
Instead of the grain exchanges being the 
greatest enemy of the farmer, he has recently 
had something to say about the one-crop 
system. He is preaching diversification as a 
remedy for conditions. If he isn’t careful, 
Senator Capper will be classed with the rank 
conservatives. 


Dr. Coulter of North Dakota says that the 
Northwest has cut its wheat acreage to pre- 
war size, but that it is the Winter wheat 
areas that are breaking the market. Winter 
wheat, because of its larger average yield 
will persist longer in war-time acreage than 
in the Spring wheat states, but the need of 
reduction is apparent. 


Black chaff, a bacterial disease of wheat, 
has appeared in epidemic form in sections of 
North Dakota. The disease was first found 
in serious proportions in Kansas in 1915, but 
now it is pretty general throughout the 
Northwest, and may become as popular with 
the crop killers as black rust, although it has 
not reached the destructiveness of the latter. 


In a petition for a receivership for their 
company, stockholders of the Equity Ex- 
change of St. Paul accuse Magnus Johnson, 
rew senator, but in 1921 a director and lead- 
ing spirit of the Equity, with a number of un- 
businesslike if not fraudulent practices. This 
petition was presented during Mr. Johnson’s 
campaign and may or may not be politics. 
The court will have to decide. 

President Stream of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has made a statement concerning the 
plan of holding 200,000,000 bushels of wheat 
on the farm for higher prices. He recalls 
that the plan was tried in 1920. The promises 
made at that time by the so-called farm 
leaders were just as extravagant and just as 
plausible as those made today, but the result 
was disastrous. Wheat, whether it be on the 
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farm or in the terminal market, always re- 
mains a factor in the supply and must be 
balanced against demand. Only a crop dis- 
aster in the following year could ever make 
such a scheme profitable. 


The best cure for radicalism is radicalism. 
Magnus Johnson in the U. S. Senate will be a 
source of ‘real education. Incidentally he 
may learn a few things for himself. Senator 
Borah, and even LaFollette have reduced the 


caliber of their radical big guns, and the more © 


Brookhart and Johnson have to say, the more 
ridiculous their position appears to all but 
the most prejudiced or ignorant. 


“Bran bugs,” the generic name applied to 
the Saw-toothed Beetle, the Foreign Grain 
Beetle and the Flat Grain Beetle, which de- 
stroyed so much grain in the Spring wheat 
territory last year, have again appeared in 
granaries in the Northwest and promise to 
do much damage if not taken care of. No 
grain bin should be refilled until it has been 
thoroughly cleaned-even to the last crack. 
This applies to farmers’ bins even more than 
to elevators, for in the latter frequent turn- 
ing can control the situation. 


The state Harbor Board of California pro- 
poses to build a state-owned elevator at San 
Francisco, Port Costa, which enjoys a con- 
siderable shipping trade in grain has enjoined 
the Harbor Board from going ahead with the 
project. 
realize that California grain trade is handi- 
capped in its export business by port con- 
gestion. 
there should be any kind of a state-owned 
industry. If a project of the kind is needed 
it would pay its way, and industry that pays 
can always find private capital. 


Many farmers who bin damp wheat on the 
farm are going to fare badly. Damp wheat 
will not keep in tight biris and it requires 
careful watching in the most modern eleva- 
tors. Farmers would have far more respect 
for the futures markets if they sold their 
wheat and then, if they believed in higher 
prices, bought futures. As conditions look 
now this would be a highly profitable ar- 
rangement. He would be relieved of the risk 
of ownership of his own grain and would still 
be able to demonstrate his confidence of the 
future. And the markets surely need such 
support. j ‘ 


After a list of “whereas’s” as long as your 
arm the conference at Fargo, N. D., passed 
this resolution: 

That the congress of the United States be and is 
hereby urged to pass a law to revive or establish some 
governmental agency as an emergency measure for 
the purpose of bringing about orderly marketing and 
for the further purpose of segregating and selling sep- 
arately the exportable wheat surplus, marketing the 
remainder in the United States, and to do such other 
things as may be done through the volunary co-opera- 
tion of farmers and others as shall help to secure for 
farmers, as far as possible, the actual cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. 


The signers of the resolution included 
many politicians, of course, but we were sur- 


prised to see Dr. John Lee Coulter’s name 
among them. 


Perhaps we are too far away to ~ 


But we are led to wonder why 
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OFFERINGS OF CORN HEAVIER 

It seems to be the general opinion of the trade 
here that arrivals of corn and oats will be sufficient 
for all requirements for the next few weeks, so that 
buyers are not anxious to book grain to arrive but 
are willing to take chances on the receipts from 
day to day to complete their requirements. Offer- 
ings of corn where a little heavier today.—Harrison, 
Ward & Oo., Peoria, Ill. From Market letter of 
August 11. 


WILL STUDY COMMISSION’S PLAN 

President John J. Stream of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will appoint a special committee of seven 
leading grain men to study and report upon the re- 
cent recommendations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. If any of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are found to be meritorious they will be 
brought before the membership of the Board of 
Trade for adoption. Many of the recommendations 
included in the report were declared by leading 
grain men to be wholly impractical. 


DISCOUNT PROTECTION NEEDED 

Bert A. Boyd Grain Company of Indianapolis, 
Ind., says August 11.—“‘Some of our mills are de- 
clining to consider the purchase of heavy moisture 
content wheat at all and are at the moment simply 
buying No. 2 Red. We want to emphasize again 
the necessity for the country shipper to protect 
himself with liberal discounts on damp wheat as 
we feel that it is unlikely that discounts here will 
soon improve and may even widen more than at 
present. Garlicky and smutty. wheat is still diffi- 
cult to dispose of excepting at liberal discount 
sales.” 


TO ARRIVE BIDS ON C N D SERVICE 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has perfected plans, for furnishing ship- 
pers in the interior with bids on grain to arrive 
daily under an arrangement with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. The company will 
charge each customer receiving the bids the C N D 
rate of $7.50 per month. eae 

The bids sent out will be the official quotations 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce and will 
be filed with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany by the Committee on Grain to arrive. Any 
shipper may make arrangements to receive those 
bids through his commission firm at Milwaukee. 


CORN AND OATS AT PEORIA 
Our receipts of corn have only been fair and 
prices have been holding well in line with those in 
other markets. Local industries have been the big- 
gest buyers. However, until the past few days, 
there has been considerable corn shipped out of this 
market for domestic purposes, to the Hast. At the 
moment, however, eastern demand is not active— 
that section having bought considerable corn some 
time ago which will no doubt have to be digested 
before they will care to take on any more. The 
country has been selling corn quite freely the past 
few days, due mainly to the fact that recent rains 
have stopped threshing in a large territory. We 
look for receipts to become light again as soon as 
threshing has been resumed. 
Receipts of oats have been fairly large and values 
have been holding well in line with other markets. 
A good many have been sold to go to other markets 


and to outside oat-meal mills. The country has not. 


been selling freely on card bids, particularly for 
long time shipment. No doubt, they are taking ad- 
vantage of the premiums being bid for short time 
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shipment. The quality of the oats from this state, 


-until the recent heavy rains a few days ago, has 


been very good. It remains to be seen just what 
the condition of the oats will be from now on.— 
Mueller Grain Company, Peoria, Ill. Market letter of 
August 11. 
A BUSY MAN 

A stranger in Richmond, Va., might well hear 
upon the lips of any person there the name of 
W. F. Green. If he asked he might be told that 
Mr. Green was secretary and treasurer of the Rich- 
mond Grain Exchange. Again he hears the name, 
but this time in connection with the office of chief 
grain inspector; or another might mention W. F. 
Green as Federal hay inspector. There is no con- 
flict of identities, no mistakes of personalities, for 
Mr. Green is all of these things, and still has time 
for the graceful amenities of life for which no one 


W. F. GREEN 


is more highly reputed than the native Virginian. 
Friendly courtesy is in the air and every native 
son seems to absorb it into his system. 

Mr. Green was born in Mathews: County, Va., and 
after graduating from the Richmond High School 
he engaged in the hay and grain business in that 
city, continuing for 25 years. In 1918 he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Richmond Grain 
Exchange and the following year was given a Fed- 
eral license as grain inspector for shelled corn, 
wheat and oats. He has also been hay inspector 
for a number of years and was on the approved 
list of the National Hay Association. Under the 
new order of things, with Federal hay grades and 
the rules making it necessary to take a course at 
the U. S. Standardization Laboratory, Mr. Green 
took the course with other inspectors, was qualified 
and received his certificate. 

Richmond is one of the few hay shipping points 
with a certified inspector, and it needs one, for a 
great volume of hay goes through the exchange 
there, destined for feeders and planters in the 
Southeast. Mr. Green in his long experience has 
made a host of friends and has the respect and con- 
fidence of 2"! with whom he has done business for 
a period of 30 years. 
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SHOULD BE O.K. FOR HOLDERS 

The grain trade is more optimistic. Govern- 
ment report this week was bullish. Wheat crop 
news here and in Canada does not promise burden- 
some supplies. Milling demand shows great im- 
provement. Much talk is heard of a possible short- 
age instead of a large carry-over this year. Market 
is receiving fair support in spite of the loss of 
usual investment buying. The suspicion is that this 
is due to foreign buying of futures in place of cash. 
Failure of wheat to decline in face of large receipts 
with generous increase in visible supply should 
augur well for those who can hold.—Southworth & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. From Southworth’s Weekly Re- 
view of August 11. 


RECEPTIVE TO BULLISH INFLUENCES 

The J. Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of Chicago, 
Ill., says of wheat under date of August 11: 

“Whether prices of wheat advance materially im- 
mediately will depend largely on the Canadian crop 
outturn. Recent reports have indicated a big re- 
vision due in crop estimates, with possibly a smaller 
yield than a year ago. Much of the crop is green 
and will run a race with early frosts to mature be- 
fore serious damage. Cold, wet weather has checked 
black rust damage in the Dominion but has also 
probably dangerously delayed the maturing of the 
crop. The market at the moment appears in a re- 
ceptive mood to bullish influences, with country of- 
ferings moderate to light, and cash prices firm. 


CORN AND OATS MARKET ACTIVE 

Of course, receipts of wheat here are exeeption- 
ally light, although there is a very good demand for 
it, especially for Hard Winters. The Northern 
Spring grades, however, are going elsewhere on ac- 
count of more favorable prices, especially in Min- 
neapolis. 

Our market for corn and oats is active and our 
buyers are taking everything which they can take 
hold of. The Milwaukee market for barley at the 
present time is very active and this is the com- 
modity which, of course, sells very readily here. 
Prices are holding strong for barley (old and new) 
and we are anticipating a liberal run of receipts 
very soon.—H. P. Bacon Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Market letter of August 11. 


GOOD DEMAND FOR CORN 

The severe drought which has been experienced 
throughout the eastern section of the country dur- 
ing the past six weeks still continues and as a 
result the crops of oats and corn in this vicinity are 
going to turn out very small, being a total failure 
in many instances. The past few months has seen 
the best feeding demand in this territory in sev- 
eral years and there is every indication that this 
will continue especially now that the severe loss 
has occurred in home grown crops. 

Our corn market has held up very well and gives 
every evidence of tightening up again as receipts 
have fallen off and the past few days there has 
been a demand for more corn then has been re 
ceived and with no indications of any material in- 
crease in the movement until after oats harvest 
is out of the way, the corn situation on spot is 
likely to become acute again. 

No new oats have arrived in this market as yet 
but with stocks completely exhausted both in ele 
vators and in dealers’ hands, there will be a keen 
demand for the first arrivals of the new crop and 
the absence of the large carryovers which we have 
had for the past several years is expected to create 
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a very steady demand right through the movement. 

Arrivals of Winter wheat have been large and 
both millers and elevator operators have taken hold 
freely evidently feeling a greater confidence in the 
future of wheat values than is shown by the pro- 
ducers of that cereal. 

This market is far from reflecting the pessimis- 
tic feeling exhibited in many of the grain markets 
as there is every indication that more grain will be 
marketed through this gateway for domestic con- 
sumption during the coming months than for sev- 
eral years past.—J. G. McKillen, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Market letter of August 11. 


ACTIVE BUYING OF CORN BY INDUSTRIES 

There has been good inquiry and buying by mill- 
ers of No. 2 Red wheat. Last sales reported at 
$1.07 per bushel for No. 2 Red. Our corn price is 
rather low compared to the west and there is ac- 
tive buying by industries at Buffalo. No. 2 Yellow 
selling freely at 98 cents per bushel. 

Old oats in good supply and sufficient to take 
care of all demands, selling 45 to 46 cents according 
to test weight. New .oats are being threshed and 
shipped from Ohio stations. We expect to have ar- 
rivals here early next week. On account of rains 
the new oats are more or less stained and we ex- 
pect most of the arrivals to grade No. 3 White. 
No sales spot new oats up to the present writing 
therefore prices are not quoted—S. M. Ratcliff, 
Buffalo, N..Y. Market letter of August 11. 


IS DECEMBER OR MAY WHEAT THE 
BEST HEDGE? 

Chicago is rapidly accumulating a stock of wheat. 
Visible supply is increasing. Somebody must carry 
the load. Hedging pressure has not been as large 
as expected, due to mills and dealers standing long, 
at least part of their holdings of cash wheat. Chi- 
cago now holds over 8,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
this may be increased to 20,000,000 during Septem- 
ber. Export demand is flat. Milling demand at 
terminal markets is slow. Unless a big improve- 
ment develops speculators will be forced to take a 
lot of wheat on December contracts. It costs around 

3 cents a bushel to carry wheat in Chicago from 
December to May. Unless the speculator is willing 
to carry the load at present differences it is possible 
for December wheat to widen out considerably un- 
der the May. Looking over the Government report 
it would appear that Soft wheat would be the con- 
tract grade in Chicago this year—The 0. A. King 
é Co., Toledo, Ohio. From Special Market Report 
of August 9. 


RULES FOR TRADING IN COTTONSEED 

The future meal board of the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange is the only market of the kind in the 
world and the establishment of this market affords 
producers, dealers and consumers facilities for 
hedging their legitimate needs and will furnish a 
stabilizer and price indicator for the entire trade. 

W. J. Vannoh, secretary of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange writes us as follows concerning 
this new department of the Exchange activities: 

“On August 1 the members of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange resumed trading in cottonseed 
meal. 

“Forty-one per cent protein will be the contract 
grade. Board sales will be in lots of 100 tons of 
2,000 pounds each packed in 100 pound burlap bags. 
All meal delivered must be f. o. b. cars within 
switching limits of Memphis and tender must be 
accompanied with certificate showing meal to be of 
contract grade. 

“Two calls will be made each market day, the 
opening at 12:15 p. m. and the closing call at 1 
p. m, 

“Trading will be in the current month and the 
seven succeeding months thus maintaining at all 
times the opportunity to trade in eight months. 
The final call for each month of. delivery will be 
the closing call on the last working day of the 
month. 

“Trading will be in prices which are multiples 
of five cents per ton. Two dollars per ton more or 
less than the last previous closing bid price will 
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be the maximum price fluctuation permitted in any 
one day. ‘ 

“The first purchase or sale for any position must 
be protected by an original margin of $2 per ton. 
All traders will be required to keep their net in- 
terest in any particular position margined at this 
rate. Brokerage will be 25 cents per ton for a 
round trade. 

“Officers of the Clearing Associations are W. P. 
Battle, president; L. B. Lovitt, vice-president who 
with W. B. Dashiell, H. B. McCoy and L. C. Barton 
compose the Board of Directors. 

“The following committees have been appointed. 
Supervising Committee: L. B. Lovitt, Chairman, 
W. B. Dashiell, L. C. Barton. Arbitration Commit- 
tee: W. A. Logan, R. N. Neal, W. G. Manire. Fi- 
nance Committee: W. P. Battle, L. B. Lovitt and 
H. B. McCoy. 


CORN RECEIPTS LIBERAL AND GOOD 
DEMAND 

We have been having a pretty fair run of wheat 
the past week with prices up about 2 cents from 
last. Late wheat is arriving in a wet condition and 
a large percentage of smut. Discounts on this 
class of wheat are widening daily. Elevators and 
mills principal buyers. 

Gorn receipts have been liberal with a good de 
mand for everything offered and at fancy prices. 
Oats movement just started. Early arrivals bring- 
ing good premiums over overnight bids. Cannot 
gee anything bullish in the situation and think 
rallies will only be temporary until foreign situa- 
tions clears up.—McCurdle-Black Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Market letter of August 11. 


FALSE REPORTS AS TO INVESTIGATIONS 
OF GRAIN EXCHANGES 

The statement appearing recently in Minneapolis 
and Omaha newspapers quoting reports from a 
Washington News Service that grain exchanges at 
these and other markets are “secretly being inves- 
tigated by agents of the Department of Agriculture 
as a result of recent charges of violation of Federal 
laws by fixing the prices of wheat and other grains 
and employing unfair docking methods,” are en- 
tirely without foundation in fact, according to 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, C. W. Pugsley. In 
reply to an inquiry by the president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, Mr. Pugsley sent the following 
telegram: 

There is absolutely no truth in the statement that the 
Department of Agriculture is .secretly investigating 
either the Omaha or other grain exchanges for violating 
Federal laws by fixing the prices of wheat and other 
grains or for employing unfair docking methods. 
Furthermore, the Washington news agency that released 


dispatch referred to, declines to furnish Department with 
name of source which it describes as authoritative. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Grain 
Futures Act, reports are furnished the Department 
by grain exchanges and their members. However, 
Omaha is not a future trading market and, there- 
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fore, not subject to the Grain Futures Act. The 
Grain Futures Administration has representatives 
on the most important markets where future trading 
is done and these representatives are studying the 
facts, but no secret investigations whatever are be- 
ig made on any grain markets by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


CASH MARKET AT BUFFALO 

The movement of Red Winter wheat up to the 
present writing has been somewhat disappointing 
which no doubt is the result of rains throughout 
Ohio and Indiana, also the tendency of farmers to 
hold. There is a very good demand for wheat from 
the local mills; up to the present time they have not 
bought stocks to store for the reason that they ex- 
pect a rather free movement all during the season. 

Cash corn has declined about 8 cents a bushel 
from the top price two weeks ago. There were 
some signs during the past few days of tightening 
again. Offerings from the country are very light; 
limits on corn for shipment from other markets ad- 
vanced, all of which is a very good indication that 
our cash market will be steady to stronger during 
the next few days. 

There has been very little trading in new oats, 
either purchased from the country or sales Hast, 
in fact the lightest I have known in several years. 
Up to the present time _Buffalo has received very 
few new oats. With” the ‘light stocks here at the 
present time and the delayed threshing in Ohio and 
Indiana, I am under the impression that there will 
be quite an active demand for any early arrivals 
of new oats.—McOonnell Grain Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Market letter of August 11. 


NEW TASK FOR SECRETARY MAUFF 

John R. Mauff, executive vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has been granted a five- 
months leave of absence for the purpose of inau- 
gurating a new commodity exchange for handling 


paper. The exchange, which will be located in 
Chicago, is expected to stabilize the paper indus- 
LAA } 


Mr. Mauff was “drafted”? for the task by large’ 
business interests throughout the United States. 
His long association with marketing problems and 
his close knowledge of trade conditions in this 
and other countries make him the logical man to 
carry out the plans of the paper industry. 

During his absence he will be in close touch with 
all affairs pertaining to the grain trade and will 
be called in by the Board for counsel on matters 
of importance. This was one of the conditions 
upon which the Board of Directors granted his 
leave of absence. A resolution was adopted express- 
ing the association’s appreciation-of his efforts “as 
a director, vice president, secretary and executive 
vice president covering a continuous period of 
11 years.” 

It will be recalled that some time ago Mr. Mauff 
was advanced from secretary to executive vice 
president of the Board, for the purpose of central- 
izing many of the executive duties upon one official. 
In that office he has been able to iron out many 
of the difficulties of official administration and 
lighten the burdens of the president. For several 
months he has also acted as official spokesman 
in grain trade matters of public interest: 

In the field of commerce Mr. Mauft has a com- 
mendable record to his credit. Born in Chicago 
and educated in the public schools and by private 
tutors, he entered business before he was 20 years 
old. His quick adaptability, together with his fa- 
cility for analyzing business problems, aided in his 
rapid climb. When still a young man he held im- 
portant posts, including his association: with Adol- 
phus Busch. In this work he acted as barley ex- 
pert, being one of the best judges of that grain in 
America. 

He identified himself in public work while with 
the National Consumer’s League during the great 
nationwide pure food fight and was responsible for 
enactment of at least one important pure food law 
which had the endorsement of Dr. Wiley. 

Perhaps his executive ability was never more 
clearly shown than during the war. He was presi- 


gan to come over to the center; 
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dent of the Council of Grain. Exchanges and 
through the activities of the Council important 
meetings were called in Washington, at which Mr. 
Mauff was an outstanding figure. It was these 
meetings that finally brought into being the U. S. 
Grain Corporation, the Council being the nucleus 
of the Corporation. His’ untiring efforts in the 
work of unlocking transportation blockades so that 
grain could be moved to seaboard for the Allies con- 
tinued throughout the war. 

The new exchange will be free from the criticisms 
that have been heaped upon other exchanges in re- 
cent years. The association being formed will work 


under the regulations of the Department of Com-— 


merce. Secretary Herbert Hoover’s views on the 


_yalue of such association efforts as well as the eco- 


nomic value of exchanges in stabilizing commodi- 
ties are well known. : 

The trading floor of the new exchange is to be 
opened August 15. Branch exchanges will be 
opened in New York and San Francisco. This first 
industrial exchange in the United States will af- 
ford means for buyers and sellers of paper, paper 
products, raw materials, paper and milling’ machin- 
ery and supplies, to conduct their business along 
lines that will bring greater public service and at 
the same time materially aid the industry. The 
organization is built along lines that meet decisions 
by the supreme court and from a practical stand- 


4 point it is grounded on demonstrated facts as old 


as business itself. 


A TOUCHING TRIBUTE TO OUR LATE 
PRESIDENT 

C. K. Trafton sends us the following account of 
the affecting service of song held on New York 
Produce Exchange Floor in memory of late Pres- 
ident Harding: i" 

Few if any of those sitio had the good fortune to 
be present on the floor of the New York Produce 
Exchange on the morning of the ninth day of 
August will ever be able to forget the brief but 
impressive service of song which was conducted at 
the solemn hour when the official services were be- 
ing held in Washington over the remains of the 
beloved President—Warren G. Harding. The flag 


_at half-mast on the big tower and the great masses 


of crepe draped over the main entrances of the build- 
ing and festooned over the balcony demonstrated to 
visitor or passerby that the Hxchange as an or- 
ganization shared in fullest measure in the nation’s 
grief because of its severe bereavement, but this 
simple but sincere outpouring of song went deeper 
than that. It had much more of the human, per- 
sonal touch and served as an intimate testimony 
between man and man, member and employe, of 
the depth of their sorrow. 

All activities were suspended; of course, between 
the hours of 11 and 12 o’clock and for a short 
time all present sat around the floor in silent 
meditation or subdued conversation. At about the 
time the official ceremony was expected to start in 
the Capitol a small group gathered near the center 
of the floor and began singing the late President’s 
favorite hymn “Lead, Kindly Light.” The unusual 
sound speedily attracted the attention of all in the 
room. As steel is attracted by the magnet they be- 
slowly at first, 
singly, and often rather diffidently; but gradually 
in larger numbers and with more confidence. The 
ertswhile noisy and unruly “Bowery” was deserted 
by the cash grain men; the flour men left their long 
sample tables; the “futures” traders and private 
wire managers left the strangely silent wire room, 
bringing many of the telegraphers with them. the 
provision and oil men came up from the southern 
end; the steamship agents and freight brokers from 
their central posts; and the newspaper reporters 
from the press tables. Employes of the Exchange 
and of the telegraph companies who could be spared 
joined in the general movement until finally nearly 
all on the floor had joined the central group. As 
the new recruits joined in, hymn books which had 
been procured at Trinity Church were passed 
around so that all could add their voices to the 
singing of the second hymn “Nearer, My God, To 
Thee.” Practically all present did their share to 
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swell the volume of sound, although it was a diffi- 
cult task for many because of the little lump in 
the throat that comes from an overcharged heart. 
To many eyes also came the not unmanly tears, 
which some tried to conceal but others were not 
ashamed to reveal, knowing that there was no one 
there to criticize this indication of deep-felt emotion. 
Gaining greater confidence as the song progressed, 
the voices rang out more strongly in the closing 
hymn, “Abide With Me.” It was truly a most im- 
pressive and stirring ceremony, the more so that it 
was entirely impromptu and spontaneous. 


MR. SLOAN WRITES OF CALIFORNIA 

Bert F. Sloan of Kendrick-Sloan Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., returned home recently from a 
visit in California. He found much to be admired 
in the country’s climate and business opportuni- 
ties and gives some of his impressions as follows: 

I left Indianapolis on June 16,.via Chicago over the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad for Los Angeles 
to take the really first vacation I ever took in my life. 
I also returned by this route. I do not have very 
much to say for this route but the service on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad is second to 
none especially the Harvey dining and lunch service. 
I have heard all my life of Southern California, its 
climate, fruits, good dirt roads and (in the last year or 
two in particular) of the real estate eee and the oil 
production. 

To the readers of this article I will say just that to 
really understand and be convinced you will have to 
make the trip and see how wonderful everything is. 
The climate is everything it is cracked up to be, I 
was in Los Angeles for 25 days and every day was 
just the same to the fraction of an inch as to climate 
and I do not see how it could be improved. Nice days 
and cool nights. 

As to the fruits, I was disappointed and I cannot 
yet understand why fruits and vegetables should be 
as high or higher than they are back here in Indian- 
apolis. Suppose it is the wrong time of the year. The 
roads are all fully up to expectation and what wonder- 
ful drives you can make any evening after supper! 
When you come to the real estate and oil I think I 
can say without contradiction that it is the greatest 
today in the United States. One contractor told me 
that he turned out 16 finished houses in June. Con- 
sider there are hundreds of other contractors and 
along with this “sky scrapers’ and business blocks 
going up all over the city. The ‘Boosters’ are claim- 
ing that in a few years it will be built up solid on 
the west clear to the ocean which would mean over 
3,500,000 people. Claiming a million now. The oil 
production I am sure takes the lead of the world. At 
Petroleum, near Los Angeles, you can see derricks and 
pumping wells as far as eye will carry, as well as in 
other parts of lower California. 

To our friends in the hay business, will say just as 
well make up your minds for one-half crop with no 
Clover at all to move off the farm. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 
Chicago.—The following have recently been 
elected to membership on the Board of Trade: Earle 
M. Combs, Jr., Grant Harper, and Paul A. Nelson. 
Charles D. Boyles, Estate of Felix Weinberger and 
Everett E. Rogerson have transferred their member- 


ships. Alfred W. Coote and Thomas J. Bagley have 
been suspended. Reported by Secretary J. J. 
Fones. 


Cincinnati —Frank R. Brown of the W. L. Brown 
& Co., has resigned, George L. Schneider, taking his 
place. Mr. Schneider was formerly with the Reiter 
Grain Company. Reported by Executive Secretary 
D. J. Sehuh. 

Duluth.—R. H. Leitze is a new member on the 
Board of Trade. R. W. Sedell has withdrawn his 
membership on the Board. Reported by Secretary 
Charles F. MacDonald. 

Milwaukee—The membership of L. G. Bournique 
has been transferred to Milton W. Baer, Additional. 
Reported by Secretary H. A. Plumb. 


TERMINAL NOTES 
O. P. O’Neill of Minneapolis, Minn., has been re- 
appointed member of the State Board of Appeals, 
for a two year term. 


J. J. Badenoch Company, grain and feed mer- 
chants of Chicago, Ill., have added to their grain 
department the business of Ed Fehery & Co. 


Chas. H. Appel, for the past three years associated 
with Kellog-Huff Commission Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., and for 20 years previous connected with grain 
and seed firms in Chicago and St. Louis, has com- 
menced business as C. H. Appel Commission Com- 
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pany with offices at 411 Merchants Exchange Build- 


ing. They will handle grain and field seeds on 
consignment and to arrive. 
Wm. C. Wiegand, market letter writer for the 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of Chicago, II1L., 
late in July for a three months trip to Europe. 


The McMillan Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
dealers in mill feeds, grain and seeds, has increased 
its capital stock to $300,000, with $100,000 preferred. 

The Morrison Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has purchased the old Caywood Blevator at 
Clifton and will operate it with J. F. Blackman as 
manager. 

William F. Converse has left Hallet & Carey 
Company to take charge of the new elevator at 
Duluth, Minn., owned by the Russell-Miller Mil- 
ling Company. 


left 


D. C. Hauck, who formerly traveled in the South- 
west for the Moore-Lawless Grain Company has 
joined the Scoular-Bishop Grain Company in a 
similar capacity. ; 

The Uhlmann Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has removed its general offices from 338 Board 
of Trade Annex, into larger quarters in 338 Board 
of Trade Building. 

W. N. Butler & Co., of Columbia, Tenn., writes us 
that they have established on that market a whole 
sale and retail business in grain and field seeds, 
dairy products, salt, ete. 


The Carl I. Rollins Grain Commission Company 
of Minneapolis, Minn., received the first car of new 
barley to reach that market. It tested 4314 pounds 
to the bushel and sold at 55 cents. 


George M. Shannon, formerly manager of the 
cash grain department for McCaull-Dinsmore Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, Minn, has accepted similar 
position with E. 8. Woodworth & Co. 


I. C. Bonham, who has been connected with the 
Tacoma Grain Company of Tacoma, Wash., since its 
organization has become manager of the company, 
succeeding C. H. Curran who resigned. 


The Ross, Carter Grain Company of Houston, 
Texas, has succeeded the Thompson Grain Com- 
pany. C. M. Carter of Fort Worth and B. CG. Ross 
of Houston are interested in the firm. 


The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of Chicago, 
Ill., is now being represented at Duluth, Minn., by 
R. S. Schiller, formerly with the International 
Grain Company at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charles A. Wilson, formerly in charge of the 
grain sampling department of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange, has become wheat buyer for the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Company of St. Louis. 


The National Grain Commission Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Farmers’ Education and Co-operative 
State Union of Nebraska, was recently admitted to 
membership in the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago, IIll., have 
placed an unusually good motto on their blotter- 
calendar for August. It reads: “To get things 
coming your way it is first necessary to go after 


- them.” 


John O’Neill has succeeded Will Jossman as mana- 
ger of the Caughey-Jossman Company of Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Jossman has become connected with 
C. E. Depuy in the feed and seed business at 
Pontiac, Mich. 


The Chicago Board of Trade was draped in mourn- 
ing the past week in memory of our late President 
Harding. There was a temporary cessation of busi- 
ness during the services at Washington and the Bx- 
change was closed all day Friday. 


A new grain company has been established at 
Springfield, Mo., known as the Mead-Patterson 
Grain Company. Capital stock is $100,000 and the 
purpose is to conduct a general warehouse, mill, 
elevator and grain business. The incorporators are 
J. D. Mead, W. M. Patterson, E, A. Shaver, W. H. 


Austin, J. W. Milsap. 


The Hallet & Carey Company, Ltd., of Winnipeg, 
Canada, has been reorganized under the name of 
Hallet, Carey, Swart, Ltd. The new concern takes 
over the business of Hallet & Carey Company and 
shipping business of the Zenith Grain Company, 
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Ltd. Henry T. Swart is president of the new com- 
pany; F. A. Hallet, vice-president; C. E. Eggles- 
ton, secretary-treasurer. Directors are Julius H. 


Barnes, Ward Ames, Jr., H. T. Swart, F. A. Hallet, 
F. L. Carey, C. E. Eggleston. 

The Bunge Western Grain Corporation, organized 
under the laws of New York has filed an application 
to operate in Oregon. The corporation’s capital 
stock is $250,000. Portland offices of the company 
are located in the Lewis Building. 

Runkel & Dadman, grain receivers at Milwaukee, 
Wis., for many years, discontinued business on 
July 20. The members of the firm are L. L. Runkel 
and E. H. Dadman, both formerly connected with 
the old firm of Robert Elliot & Co. 

New officers recently elected of the Minneapolis 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Association are: 
J. C. Wyman of McDonald, Wyman Company, presi- 
dent; S. J. McCaull of McCaull-Dinsmore Company, 
vice-president; J. H. McHEnery, secretary. 

F. M. Davis Company of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
opened an office at Duluth, Minn., with O. E. Harris 
as manager, who has been for several years past 
floor trader on the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce for Bartlett Frazier Co. of Chicago. 


The H. H. Savage Grain Company has been or- 
ganized to conduct a general grain merchandising 
business at St. Joseph, Mo. H. H. Savage, president 
of the company, was for years manager at that 
place of the Marshall Hall Grain Company of St. 
Louis. 

The Mutual Grain & Seed Company of Jackson, 
Mich., has purchased the business of J. EH. Bartlett 
& Co. at that place, after 30 years of existence. 
E. J. Vogell, former manager of the Bartlett con- 
cern, is now manager for the Mutual Grain & Seed 
Company. 

_ ©. P. Deluse, treasurer of Lew Hill Grain Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., left that city late in July 
with his family and motored to Holland, Mich. He 
left them at that point and is making a business 
trip to Denver, Colo., to be gone until the latter 
past of August. 

Milwaukee, Wis., received its first car of new oats 
August 1 and its first car of new crop wheat on 
July 28. The wheat was No. 1 Hard Winter from 
western Iowa. It tested 61.3 pounds and brought $1 
per bushel, equivalent to 3% cents over the July 
price for that day. 

Smith-Ward Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
a new firm to engage in the general grain business. 
Its capital stock is $20,000 and the incorporators 
are H. A. Smith, R. D. Ward, and I. J. Brenner. 
Offices are in 222 Chamber of Commerce Building 
and the company commences business with all nec- 
essary facilities for successful operation. 


Lyman G. Bournique, who was engaged in bank- 
ing in Milwaukee before becoming connected with 
the grain business, has become vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. He 
retired from the grain business when the Taylor & 
Bournique Company was taken over by the Cargill 
Grain Company of Minneapolis, Minn., the first 
part of June. 

C. W. Lawless of the former Moore-Lawless Grain 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., which liquidated 
after the death of Guy H. Moore, is forming the 
C. W. Lawless & Son Commission Company to con- 
duct a general grain business. The receiver of the 
old concern announced recently that the assets will 
fully cover all liabilities with a moderate surplus 
for distribution among the stockholders. The mys- 
tery of the tragic death of Guy A. Moore remains 
unsolved. 

An item appearing in our Cincinnati News Letter 
of July 15 issue referring to the dissolution of the 
Union Grain & Hay Company was incorrect in some 
of its details. Dan B. Granger, head of Dan B. 
Granger & Co., writes us: “The Union did not suc- 
ceed Dan B. Granger & Co. Our Mr. Granger was 
general manager- of the Union Grain & Hay Com- 
pany until May 1, 1914, at which time he resigned 
and formed the firm of Dan B. Granger & Co., which 
has been ever since and is now in a happy and 
prosperous condition with no thoughts of dissolving. 


‘Morgan of Kansas City, Mo., 
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Mr. Granger did retain his stock in the Union and 
remained a member of their Board of Directors. 
The Union discontinued doing business in 1918 
although it was in a good financial condition at that 
time. Since then we have been handling all busi- 
ness and inquiries addressed to them and now own 
the rights to their name, so we can rightfully be 
considered as their successors.” 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Corporation of Chicago, 
Ill., announced earnings in excess of $154,000 for 
the quarter since starting in business March 1. At 
a directors meeting early in August a regular 
quarterly dividend was declared of $1 per share to 
preferred stock holders payable August 15. 


The Gladney-Muchmore Grain Company has been 
organized to engage in the grain, flour and feed 
business at Fort Worth, Tex. Samuel W. Gladney, 
is manager and was, until recently, connected with 
the Fort Worth Elevator Company. C. EH. Much- 
more was recently with the Blewett Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Sperry Elevator & Storage Company of San 
Francisco, Calif., has increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $250,000. The company is organized to 
operate the Sperry elevator interests in Idaho and 
officers are: S. B. McNear, president; Jos. M. Park- 
er, vice-president; W. B. Felt, secretary; J. H. De 
Vine, assistant secretary. 


L, J. Morgan, formerly of the firm of Dilts & 
which failed some 
months ago, has purchased a membership in the 
Board of Trade and with Mr. Dilts is preparing to 
re-engage in the grain business. The firm will be 
known as the Morgan Grain Company and will be 
capitalized at $25,000. 


The title of W. J. Edwards & Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., has been changed to W. J. Edwards Grain 
Company. This firm does a general grain business, 
specializing in carefully selected wheat for millers. 
In the reorganization which became effective July 1, 
substantial recognition was given to the years of 
faithful and efficient service of Ralph H. Baum- 
gartner who became vice-president while W. J. 
Edwards holds the office of president and treasurer 
of the company. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in a special session, adopted the following 
resolution on the death of President Harding: “In 
the death of President Harding, the country has 
sustained the loss of a chief executive whose dis- 
tinguished services were prompted by an unswerv- 
ing patriotism and rendered with conspicuous zeal, 
fidelity and ability.” The directors voted to close 
the Board August 10 in memory of the illustrious 
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The Hartford Insurance Company of 39 S. La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill, has engaged Paul L. 
Mann to represent its flour mill and grain elevator 
insurance department in Nebraska and Colorado. 
Mr. Mann was recently acting head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College at Manhattan, Kan., and is a man 
of wide information on flour and grain subjects. 


J.. A. Gerwen, consulting engineer for the con- 
struction of new flour mills and grain elevators and 
remodeling of old plants on the Pacific Coast, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., has just closed the 
contract for the machinery installation for the new 
elevator of the Northwestern Dock & Elevator Com- 
pany with which is amalgamated the Northern Mill- 
ing Company and the Northwestern Grain & Ware- 
house Company. 

The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., announces the addition of W. 
S. Sewell to their organization, who will act in the 
capacity of milling engineer. Mr. Sewell has oper- 
ated some of the largest flour mills in this country 
and has also represented a number of leading mill 
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CAR SEALS 


Condition’ of car seals has made trouble many 
times in the adjustment of claims for the reason 
that some shippers do not keep a proper record of 
their seals. 

A Detroit firm, according to the Traffic World, 
has solved the problem by not only keeping a record 
of seals for itself, but also by stamping on the face 
of all bills of lading covering carlot shipments, 
the following: 

This car had the following seal numbers on leaving 
our plant On arrival kindly check for 
your own protection. Any difference should be noted 
on the freight bill by the Delivering Carrier. 

Where a grain car goes to a terminal market the 
inspection or weighing department makes a careful 
record of the number and condition of car seal, but 
if the car is not inspected, the above is a reminder 
to the receiver which may be of the greatest value 
in the settlement of a claim. 


A LARGE DUST COLLECTOR 


The Clark Dust Collecting Company of Chicago, 
Ill., has just built and shipped and is now erecting 
the largest dust collector in. the country. This 
dust collector is 28 feet in diameter and 56 feet 
high, built out of eight-gauge galvanized steel. 

With the pipe connection which .is six feet in 
diameter leading from the fan stack to the collector, 
the entire shipment runs about 41,000 pounds. This 
is expected to handle 125,000 cubic feet of gas 
per minute, having a temperature of about 380 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The dust content runs about 15 
to 20 tons per day. The work that this machine 
will be placed on is on waste heat boiler gases in 
a large cement mill. The vent of this machine is 
nine feet in diameter. The main ring is 414%4x4144x% 
inch angle iron ring. There are nine of these dust 
collectors now in active operation and they are 
collecting on an sheds of 15 tons each per day, 
of dust. 

The ‘steel tower carrying this machine and sup- 
porting the stack weighs about 35,000 pounds. From 
the top of the collector to the foundation for the 
towers, the height is 72 feet. This shows that a 
dust collector can be designed and built and suc- 
cessfully operated to handle an immense amount 
of air which in this case is 125,000 cubic feet per 
minute. 

HUNGARY will produce this year about 8,000,000 
more bushels of wheat and 4,000,000 more bushels 
of rye. This is a 15 per cent increase in wheat 
and a 17 per cent increase in rye production. 
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builders and furnishers in sales of their machinery. 
He has had a wide range of experience in all de- 
partments of the milling field and will be able to 
offer valuable assistance to Strong-Scott patrons. 


J. W. Flaherty, superintendent of the Piedmont 
Mills, Inc., of Lynchburg, Va., wrote to Clark Dust 
Collecting Company of Chicago, Ill., on July 23, as 
follows: “I have just returned from Danville, 
Va., and found the dust collector working very satis- 
factorily and I will be there again Wednesday and - 
write you more fully in regard to it. As I said 
before, I want to equip both mills with your col- 
lectors, but I can’t see how I am to install them 
while I am so busy morning, day and night. The 
only place I can install any of it this time is on a 
No. 11 Monitor Two Fan Receiving Separator, and 
they will be outside of the mill on a slanting roof. 
I would be glad to hear from you as to what you 
recommend for this separator. The fan openings 
are each 124%4,x16%4. Make me a price on what you 
think right for this size separator. The collector 
for corn mill is just perfect and I am more than 
pleased with the change.” 


August 15, 1923 


TRADE COMMISSION’S DEMANDS 
IMPOSSIBLE 


BY JOHN J. STREAM 
President, -Chicago Board of Trade 

The Federal Trade Commission has just made 
public a report which proposes new restrictions 
for the grain exchanges. Many of the recommenda- 
tions are obviously unsound and contain inconsis- 
tencies which are apparent to any man intimately 
associated with the grain industry. 

For three years the grain exchanges have been 
the storm center of the radical agrarian wave. The 
fires of discontent have been fed by ambitious poli- 
ticians and self-appointed farmer leaders. Their 
whole campaign of propaganda has been based on 
constant repetition of this one thought: That the 
great price deflation in grain beginning in July 
1920 was due to speculation and manipulation. 

What does the Federal Trade Commission find 
after months of investigation? To quote from its 
report, it finds that “the extensive decline in prices 
of the contract grade of wheat at Chicago from an 
average of about $2.85. a bushel on July 17, 1920, to 
a fraction over $1 per bushel on September 14, 
1922, was due mainly to other factors, including 
supply and demand, rather than to speculation or 
manipulation.” 

In that single sentence the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shatters one of the most unfair, destructive 
charges ever placed against an industry. It was 
‘upon this charge that restrictive legislation was 
enacted. It was upon this charge that farmers 
were encouraged to give moral and financial sup- 
port to theoretical marketing schemes and to politi- 
eal movements for seating in Congress radicals who 
constitute a menace to the whole economic structure 
of a nation. Today farmers realize that the tinker- 
ing with economic laws has proved disastrous; that 
the golden promises of prosperity through legis- 
lative panaceas have cost them millions of dollars 
through the partial crippling of their marketing 
system. 

Instead of taking cognizance of this situation and 
lightening the restrictions, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would. add new shackles to the grain in- 
dustry. 

One recommendation is for publication of the 
yolume of open trades in each grain, which would 
not benefit the public, but which would simply place 
American producers at a disadvantage in the world 
market. If foreign countries saw that American 
buyers were “long” in the market it stands to rea- 
son they would not buy, but would await the in- 
evitable selling wave for lower prices. The plan 
would be feasible only if America had four walls 
and was disinterested in the rest of the world. 

The Commission recommends! that railroads be 
encouraged to supply storage elevator space at mar- 
kets. As a matter of fact the railroads and farm- 
ers have not availed themselves of the public stor- 
age room in Chicago in recent years. Public storage 
has been a distinctly unprofitable business, a busi- 
ness that has been conducted at a loss. Storage 
space has been continued by private capital largely 
as a means of protection on hedges, with the as- 
surance of a place to deliver grain if such delivery 
became necessary. 

Under another recommendation of the Commis- 
sion the car delivery rule would be applied not by 
the exchange officers, but by outsiders. The jncon- 
sistency of this recommendation is obvious. If the 
men in the grain business themselves cannot apply 
the rule to the satisfaction of the Commission, what 
_do they expect may be accomplished by placing 
the authority in the hands of strangers unfamiliar 
with the technic of the grain business. In applying 
the rule greatest care is always taken to insure 
fairness. Under the exchange by-laws only dis- 
interested parties are permitted a voice in the appli- 
eation of the rule, and this also holds true of the 
settlement rule for defaulted future contracts. 

The recommendations are a decided interference 
with the rights of trade associations to interpret 
and enforce rules and regulations voluntarily adop- 
ted by their members. They are not at all in har- 
mony with the attitude taken by the Department of 
Commerce in the matter of encouraging trade as- 
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sociations in the service which they render the pub- 
lic through the minimizing of expenses and the 
standardizing of products. 

To the grain trade the Commission’s report is a 
disappointing document. For after completely vin- 
dicating the exchange of the vicious charges of 
price depression by speculation and manipulation, 
the Commission inconsistently submits a series of 


absurd, impossible proposals for the consideration 
of the next Congress. 


SHRINKAGE IN BULK GRAIN 


A conference of shippers and carriers was held 


in Chicago on June 28, at which the following ten- 


tative agreement was reached for the deduction for 
shrinkage in bulk grain: 


(a) Carriers will not be responsible for loss due to 
natural shrinkage. 

(b) When liability is established, there shall be de- 
ducted from the loss in weight on all grain one-eighth 
(4%) of one (1) per cent of total weight of the contents 
of the-car, 

(c) This deduction representing reasonable shrinkage 
due to evaporation or other natural causes is to be made 
from shipping weights. 

(d) Claims for shortage will be promptly adjusted, 
subject to deduction authorized in clause (b) When 
investigation discloses defect in equipment, seal or seal 
record, or a transfer in transit by the carrier of a 
carload of bulk grain upon which the unloading weight 
is less than the loading weight and the shipper furnishes 
duly attested certificates showing the correctness of the 
claimed weights, and investigation fails to show that 
the discrepancy is due to defective scales or other 
shippers’ facilities, or to inaccurate weighing or other 
error at point of origin or destination, or to fraud. 

(e) Where investigation discloses no defect in equip- 
ment, seal or seal record, or no transfer in transit, the 
claim will be adjusted or declined on its merits, taking 
into consideration all of the material facts. A clear 
record of either the carriers’ or shippers’ facilities shall 
not be deemed conclusive. 

(f) In case of a disputed claim the records of both 
the carrier and the claimant affecting the shipment 
involved shall be available to both parties. 


The agreement was subject to final acceptance by 
the American Railway Association. Notice will be 
given when this is received. 


GRAIN CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The Northwest Regional Advisory Board recently 
adopted a new rule for grain car distribution, which, 
if approved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will be effective on the new crop. 

The rule is a revision of No. 10, and provides 
briefly that in a case of car shortage, locked ele- 
vators will always be kept open and given prefer- 
ence and cars will be distributed to stations on a 
basis of shipments made during the past 10 days 
previous to such blockade. 

In Kansas the Public Utilities Commission, under 
date of July 20, has ordered: 

For the purpose of determining the proper appor- 
tionment of cars as between shippers at any station 
when all orders cannot be filled, the basis of the 
grain actually on hand and tendered for shipment 
on the previous Saturday will be used. Each 
shipper of grain will advise the carrier’s agent each 
Saturday of the total quantity of grain actually on 
hand and tendered for rail shipment. The ratio of 
the quantity so reported by each shipper to the 
total- reported by all shippers shall be the percent- 
age basis for the distribution of available cars at 
that station during the ensuing week for grain 


loading. Variation from this basis will be made © 
for the purpose of keeping all elevators open and 
operating. 


If an elevator makes an affidavit that it will have 
to close unless cars are obtained, it will have prece- 
dence over all others. In the event the car supply 
is inadequate to a degree whereby all elevators be- 
come closed at the same station, then and in that 
event all available grain cars shall be divided and 
distributed among elevators and shippers car and 
The “car and car about” rule is not to 
be invoked until all elevators are closed acdount 
being filled to capacity. (For example: A station 
has three elevators, two track buyers and two indi- 
vidual farmers ordering grain cars. During a car 
shortage the available grain cars shall be dis- 
tributed in the following manner: One car around 
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to each of the three elevators, then one car to one 
track buyer or farmer, then another car around to 
each elevator and mill elevator, then another car 
to one track buyer or farmer, ete.) 


A CHANGE OF HEART 


Six months ago it would have been a courageous 
editor who would have dared .to print anything in 
favor of the grain exchanges which the farm bloc 
was calling “gambling hells.” But a change seems 
to have come about. Farmers themselves will de- 
mand repeal or amendment of the Grain Futures 
Act at the next session of congress if the law con- 
tinues to cause a shaky, narrow market, poorly 
supported by the speculative public, according to 
Edward Jerome Dies, writing in the August issue 
of The World’s Work. 

After tracing the growth of the radical wave that 
engulfed the grain exchanges after post-war price 
deflation and showing how one charge after another 
was disproved by the exchanges at congressional 
hearings, the article analyzes the new law and 
continues: 

“It is to the credit of the grain exchanges that 
the moment the law was held constitutional by the 
supreme court they set about to aid the Government 
in its enforcement. Rules of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, an association of 1,600 members with Chicago 
bank balances of two hundred million dollars were 
at once amended to conform to the statute. The 
Department of Agriculture then designated the 
Board a contract market under the law. Other lead- 
ing exchanges took like action and also come under 
Government supervision.” 

Thus ends the three-year battle for Federal legis- 
lation and today the farmers have a law that will 
absolutely prevent market manipulation, the article 
declares. But in reaching out after the big, power- 
ful speculator whose real or imaginary exploits are 
suspected of creating a bad influence, the law 
frightened away the ordinary speculator whose sup- 
port of the market is essential under the present 
system. All of which has worked to the detriment 
of the farmer. The writer declares “it is a riddle 
that must solve itself’ and the solution may take 
the form of a farmer’s demand for repeal of the Act. 

en ae rere men | 


STANDARDIZING HOPPER SCALES 


Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Committee of the Grain Dealers National 
Association, informs us that after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Shipper’s Committee on Hopper Scales 
and issued Docket 9009, the National Scale Men’s 
Association and Scale and Balance Manufacturers’ 
Association, in connection with a number of other 
interested associations, held a number of confer- 
ences and finally agreed upon amended specifica- 
tions so as to have a standardized hopper scale 
which all manufacturers would put on the market 
for future use. In line with these agreed specifica- 
tions, which were submitted by Mr. Goemann to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, they have 
now been tentatively endorsed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. : 

The letter written by B. H. Meyer, chairman of 
the Interstate Commission, to Mr. Goemann relative 
to this matter was as follows: 


The Commission has given consideration to your letter 
of June 1 in which you request that an amendment be 
issued in Docket 9009, Claims for Loss and Damage of 
Grain, incorporating certain modified specifications for 
hand operated grain hopper scales, which specifications, 
as amended to meet certain objections raised by the 
United States Bureau of Standards in its letter to you 
of October 30, 1922, are stated to have been agreed upon 
by all parties essentially interested. 

In our supplemental report in the above proceeding, 
56 I. C. C. 347, we tentatively endorsed the specifications 
with respect to hopper scales substantially as formulated 
and agreed upon by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of terminal weighing associations, state 
weighing departments, the United States Bureau of 
Standards, state grain dealers’ associations and other 
recognized scale experts. It is understood that the 
modified specifications now proposed are for the purpose 
of harmonizing the interpretations and ideas of the 
various interests and of meeting the objections of: cer- 
tain manufacturers with a view to securing a standard 
seale for general adoption. 
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Annual 


=aliE thirtieth annual convention of the Na- 
T tional Hay Association, held at West Baden, 
Ind., July 24-26, was probably the last meet- 

ing at which hay grades will be featured on the pro- 
Within a year the Government will promul- 
gate Federal. grades, and the Association grades 
will be a thing of the past. Many leaders of the 
trade have co-operated fully with the Department 
of Agriculture in formulating satisfactory grades, 
but certain members, for reasons of their own, ap- 
parently wish to delay the standardization of grades 
and grading as long as possible. The meeting at 


gram. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT DAN S. MULLALLY 


West Baden was a great success and President 
Rudolph Raabe can be congratulated for his year 
of administration which terminated in such a pleas- 
ant and profitable convention. 

After the call to order by President Raabe, a 
song session was lead by Maurice C. Niezer of Fort 
Wayne. 

President Raabe appointed the following commit- 
tees: ; 

Nominating Committee: M. C. Niezer, Indiana; 
J. H. Devlin,‘ Ill; W. H. Toberman, Mo.; J. R. 
Whitman, Ga.; L. G. Gilliland, Ohio; C. A. Coleman, 
N. Y.; Arthur Callairi, Wis. 

The first mentioned name will be the chairman 
of the various committees. 

Resolutions Committee: Fred M. Williams, N. 
Y.; John Collins, Jr., Ohio; T. J. Hubbard, Mich.; 
I. L. Sutherland, Va.; G. F. Brown, W. Va.; W. H. 
Lord, Calif.; J. W. Passmore, Pa. 

Trade Rules Committee: H. G. Morgan, Pa.; 
F. A. Coles, Conn.; F. L. Young, Mich. 

Committee on President’s Report: G. S. Bridge, 
Ill.; G. K. Johnson, Iowa; HE. H. Day, Mass.; Theo- 
dore Martin, Ga.; Amos Yaeger, Ky.; W. L. Duncan, 


Ill.; J. V. Ferguson, La. 

Reception Committee: F. A. Bascom, Mass.; B. 
H. Handcock, W. Va.; F. E. Rapp, Mich.;.C. E. 
Server, Tenn.; Avon Burk, Ind.; G. J. Fuller, Ohio; 
D. S. Wright, N. Y.; G. A. Hax, Md.; F. M. Scott, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Publicity Committee: H. A. Shephard, Price Cur- 
rent Grain Reporter, Chicago. Leonard Gibson, 
Hay Trade Journal, New York. J. E. Bacon, 


AMERICAN ELEvATOR & GRAIN TRADE, Chicago. 

Good Fellowship Committee: W. H. Moorhead, 
Ill.; W. H. Hobson, Pa; W. L. Morris, W. Va.; 
Geo. W. Joyner, N. C.; Lloyd Dellinger, Ohio; J. C. 
Overfield, N. J.; A. B. Caple, Ohio; H. A. Dinius, 
Ind.; J. F. Kehoe, Ind. 

Ladies’ Committee: Mrs. I. L. Sutherland; Mrs. 
G. F. Brown; Mrs. M. C. Niezer; Mrs. J. V. Taylor; 
Mrs. Dan Mullally; Mrs. F: K. Sale; Mrs. C. F. 
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Mondhank; Mrs. Lloyd Dellinger; Mrs. R. M. 


White; Miss. E. H. Hurley; Miss Beibell. 
Governor Warren T. McCray of Indiana gave the 
address of welcome and Dan §. Mullally of St. 
Louis responded for the Association. The memorial 
address to those members who had died during the 
year was given by Llew G. Gilliland of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
PRESIDENT RAABE’S ADDRESS 
President Rudolph Raabe of Fort Jennings, Ohio, 
read the report of the Board of Directors, as fol- 


lows: 

It is with great pleasure that I report for the Board 
of Directors for the 30th year of this one of the 
greatest commercial organizations handling feed stuffs 
for animal consumption in this country. It was the 
proudest moment of my business career when ushered 
to the rostrum about one year ago, there to assume 
the greatest responsibility of this organization, I 
felt my inability to take the place of my capable 
predecessor, but I was assured the support of all the 
officers and this relieved the burden. 

The fundamental principle I had in view was to 
try and instill in the minds and hearts of this great 
membership a spirit of good fellowship. Too often 
I have felt that the relations between the shipper 
and receiver have been too wide. Closer union should 
exist. These splendid gatherings, such as our con- 
ventions both state and national, are the very founda- 
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tion of good fellowship. A time when we should lay 
our business troubles aside and grasp the hand of him 
with whom we have done business in the past year, 
as well as to make new acquaintances. This spirit 
must exist in business if success is to be attained. 

When a spirit of good will exists, fidelity will reign 
supreme, for that is the keynote of business success. 
It establishes within the heart of every business man 
and citizen that true religion and true Americanism 
are the foundations of the business interests of our 
great country. A good man does good by merely 
living, and a good business man is a light unto his 
fellowman, by the fidelity imposed upon him through 
the business world. Confidence is the motive power 
upon which commerce and production depend for loco- 
motion. A sound and adequately strong credit struc- 
ture is essential alike to the well-being of the body 
politic and the body economic. The condition of the 
State itself is no more sound than the stability of the 
eredit structure which supports the commerce of the 
State. Confidence in the last analysis, is the keystone 
of the arch upon which is supported the civilization 
of the 20th Century, and this combined with fidelity, 
is a sure and solid rock upon which is builded a sane 
and safe business structure. 

Thirty years ago the fundamental principles of 
fidelity and confidence were laid as the corner stone 
upon which the National Hay Association was founded. 
We have weathered the storms of criticism and un- 
commercial business attacks, but it has only made 
our organization stronger and safer. We have fought 
for the principles of right and justice to all men, and 
I trust that as the time goes on the principles adopted 
by the National Hay Association will only be stronger 
and greater. 

At the opening of the season we faced one of the 
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largest hay crops in the history of our organization. 
There was hay everywhere; and we wondered where 
we could find an outlet. We were confronted by a 
serious car shortage immediately after the crop began 
to move and wondered how we would ever be able 
to dispose of it. However, everything seems to work 
out for our material good. The troubles also have 
been many during the past season, owing to the 
grade of hay not being of as high-a standard as to 
warrant ready and satisfactory sale. 

The increase of horses has made it possible to find 
ready consumption for a great surplus of this hay. 
Great credit is given to the Horse Association of 
America for spreading valuable information to farm- 
ers and trucking industries showing the real value 
of horses versus the auto truck. We, as hay produ- 
cers and shippers, are very thankful for such activity. 
Had the auto trucking industry not beén combatted, 
the production of hay would have materially decreased 
and the business practically paralyzed. I urge every 
member to not only encourage the raising of horses, 
but to make special effort to encourage the production 
of good quality animals. If this industry is to thrive, 
good quality horses must be produced. The city 
trucking industry will only buy the best, for the best 
is the most economical. 


Personal Activities 


The Board of Directors met immediately after our 
last convention at Cedar Point and perfected our 
organization for the year then before us. 

On August 22, I attended the Michigan State Hay 
& Grain Dealers Convéntion” sat Flint, and from there 
I went to Syracuse, N. Y., and attended the New 
York State Hay & Grain Dealers Convention which 
was held August 23 and 24. I was most courteously 
treated and assured hearty support to the National 
Hay Association. 

On September 30, in company with J. Vining Tay- 
lor, secretary, I attended the Grain Dealers National 
Convention at New Orleans, La. and from there to 
various points in the South where we visited many 
of our members, as well as enrolled many new mem- 
bers. We then went to Washington to attend the final 
hearing of the tentative grades as proposed by the 
Government, which hearing was held October 12. Was 
glad to note that the Government officials listened 
very carefully to the suggestions and criticisms of 
the members of the Bureau of Farm Association, and 
take this means of thanking the officials of the Bu- 
reau of Farm Economics for the courteous treatment 
extended to our ‘members at these hearings. I believe’ 
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we can work harmoniously with them. I am glad 
to report that on this trip Secretary Taylor and my- 
self enrolled quite a number of new members, as well 
as leaving a good impression on our southern member- 
ship. 

On October 24, I attended the Ohio Grain Dealers 
meeting at Lima, Ohio. 

On December 1 to 5, Mr. Bridge and myself judged 
the hay exhibit at the International Live Stock, Grain 
& Hay Association at Chicago, 

On December 18, Secretary Taylor and myself at- 
tended a meeting of the Northern Ohio Hay Shippers 
Association at Wellington, Ohio, and glad to report 
the great enthusiasm shown by the members of this 
Association in their work, as well as the appreciation 
shown the president and secretary and assured us 
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their hearty co-operation. On December 19, we at- 
tended a meeting of the Cleveland Grain & Hay Ex- 
change at Cleveland, Ohio. 

On January 10, the mid-winter meeting of the Board 
of Directors was held at West Baden, Ind., and it was 
then decided that our convention be held at this point. 
Also other matters of interest to the Association were 
brought out at this meeting. 

On April 20, I attended a meeting of the Eastern 
Indiana shippers, assisting them to organize a local 
Hay Shippers Association at Bluffton, Ind. 

On May 17, our traffic manager, with many other 
shippers and receivers, attended a hearing before the 

_ examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission rela- 
tive to the reconsigning of diversion charge on hay. 

A final meeting of the Board of Directors was held 
in this hotel yesterday. You will note that I have 
taken considerable time and in fact, possibly 
than has been allotted to a president for several 
years, but I felt it my duty if at all possible to visit 
as many local and state organizations without incur- 
ring too great an expense. I am always in favor of 
the least possible expense but feel that which was 
incurred by attending these meetings has amply re- 
paid the Association. There was a friendly feeling 
left and trust this will be the means of aiding our 
Association in the future. Especially do I feel that 
the impression left on our southern membership has 
been very beneficial and well appreciated by them. 
I had hoped to be able to visit more of our exchanges 
and call upon more of our members, but pressure in 
our own business affairs prevented me from so doing, 
as well as trying to keep down expenses of our Asso- 
ciation as much as possible. 


Membership 


Ever since our firm has been a member of the Asso- 
ciation I have tried to take active part in all member- 
ship campaigns. This past year extra efforts were 
put forth although conditions of the hay trade have 
been anything but encouraging, yet’: we were success- 
ful bringing in many new members. 

We have had many resignations due to various 

causes, many have gone out of business and many 
have failed. Some complained of dues being too high, 
therefore, they could not afford to come in and others 
could not afford to remain on that account. Generally 
speaking, I am very well satisfied with the results 
obtained and take this means of thanking all those 
whose names appear on the Honor Roll headed by 
our good friend and director Dan S. Mullally of St. 
Louis. I haye some splendid letters from many who 
did not contribute a member stating conditions were 
not favorable. In general, I thank everyone who con- 
tributed toward this membership drive and to those 
who took part and got no results, I am also thankful 
for the splendid efforts. 

It does not. require an expert salesman to sell $50 
worth of service for $15, especially when he can guar- 
antee the sale. This merely requires the ambition of 
everyone interested in his own business. As I stated, 
to sell such a service does not require salesmanship, 
therefore, I trust every member will write a personal 
letter to my successor and promise him to get a mem- 
ber during his administration, and make this coming 
year the greatest in our history. 


Traffic 


Too much praise cannot be given to our traffic man- 
ager and the Committee on Transportation. This 
Committee has had a great deal of work during the 
past year. Mr. Sims has been alert at all times in 
the interest of our Association. He was instrumental 
in knocking out the proposed advances in minimum 
weights, also the suspension of the order to elminate 
the lighterage of hay in greater New York. He also 
represented the Association just recently before the 
Examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the reconsigning and diversion charge. 

A great deal more could be accomplished if we 
would but work hand in hand with our traffic depart- 
ment. Conditions which will effect an eastern market 
will in no way effect a western market. I am of 
the firm opinion if any grievance exists in any one 
locality, that that -particular grievance should be 
ealled in question and not brought in conjunction 
with other cases. If this is practiced by our various 
markets and localities it will only be a short time 
until practically all great evils in regard to traffic 
will be eliminated. A great many of our troubles are 
due to a lack--of understanding in the reading of 
freight rates. The conditions in our country are so 
vastiy different that each section must be worked 
out separately, and I therefore believe that closer 
co-operation along this line will soon put our traffic 
affairs in splendid shape. The great trouble has been 
that each is selfish for his own interests whereas we 
should all be vitally interested in the welfare of the 
trade. We should work closely with our traffic depart- 
_ ment. ; 

Too much praise cannot be given Mr. Sims for the 
services he rendered us during the past year. He 
pledged me his support and kept the pledge and when- 
ever called upon he responded to the call. He is an 
efficient and able authority on traffic matters and 
saved our Association a great deal of money notwith- 
standing the fact that he has put our traffic affairs 
in much better shape. He is continually watching 
the interests of the Association. His report will speak 
for itself. 

Shippers and receivers should be cautioned in their 


more . 
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methods of doing business. 

pers discontinue buying poor, 
trashy hay which invariably 
and the same could be much more advantageously 
consumed on the farm. Shippers should caution their 
balers to be more careful in making uniform bales 
and marking tags plainly. In Ohio we are trying to 


Especially should ship- 
no grade, unsound and 
means a loss to them, 


bring a state law to govern this matter. 
Would also advise more prompt loading of cars and 
thereby co-operating 


the same loaded to full capacity, 
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with the railroads in putting equipment to full work- 
ing capacity. They often lose as a result of loading 
uncleaned cars. Fertilizer, oil and other injurious sub- 
stances tend to injure the hay in transit. Likewise 
leaky roofs, sides and doors of cars often cause a 
lot of damage. By making minor repairs we can 
often save a loss for ourselves, as well as the neces- 
sity of filing a claim and running chances of collect- 
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therefore, a good healthy market at all times. I am 
aware this would be hard to bring about for a shipper 
is compelled to load when equipment is available. If 
every shipper will carefully study the conditions in 
various markets it would be a great help to himself 
as well as insure more satisfactory results. 
Recommendations 

I recommend a general reduction of expenses, which 
I feel is absolutely necessary if we are to continue 
to function successfully. 

I recommend the adoption of Federal Grades provid- 
ing it does not take away the privilege of selling hay 
on its merits. However, I feel the necessity of main- 
taining a Grades Committee, and the National Hay 
Association suggesting from time to time any changes 
in these grades which may be a benefit to the mem- 
bers of our Association. I do not want to see the 
Government engaged in the hay business, nor eleva- 
tor business, nor in any commercial business, nor be 
out as a competitor against any man in the world 
engaged in any sort of business. Should this prevail 
it strikes me as an absolute deflection. 

I recommend that the Board of Directors, or any 
committee who find it necessary to meet at conven- 
tion time or the day prior, have their expenses paid 
out of the treasury of the Association. 

I recommend a traffic department be created con- 
sisting of five members thoroughly familiar with 
traffic matters, to be located in various parts of our 
country, and to meet at. least twice each year to 
discuss such matters which will be of general im- 
portance to the members of the Association. Also, 
this body meet and thoroughly outline a plan for 
the general reduction of freight, telephone and tele- 
graph rates, and the elimination of war tax on the 
latter. Also outline a plan for the general reduction 
of the excessive high car service and demurrage 
charges. 

I recommend the hearty support of the International 
Live Stock, Grain & Hay Exposition and urge upon 
every member to prepare and send exhibits of hay, 
thereby boosting the production as well as encourag- 
ing a better quality of hay. 

I urge upon everyone to be thoroughly conversant 
with the trade rules which I firmly believe are in 
splendid shape. 

I recommend the organizing of local associations, 
and ask that the National Hay Association be instru- 
mental in encouraging and assisting to build up such 
organizations, thereby getting closer co-operation be- 
tween shipper and receiver. 

In conclusion, allow me to state that it has been 
a pleasure for me to serve you the past year. If I 
have done you any good it was only my duty to do 
so. To err is human and the mistakes I made were 
not intentional. The greatest glory is not in never 
failing but in rising every time you fail. I did the 
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ing the same. Courteous treatment to the railroads 
is bound to bring courtesy in return. The same cour- 
tesy is expected of the shipper and receiver. 

There seems to be too wide a range between receiver 
and shipper. Shipments entrusted in the hands of 
receivers are in many instances not looked after as 
promptly as they should be. Especially is this true 
of refused cars. It is a fact such shipments are 
harder to handle; but where a shipper entrusts his 
business in the hands of a receiver this matter should 
be promptly cared for. Good hay is handled with 
but very little trouble; therefore, the receiver should 
exert himself in order to handle the off grade hay. 
I earnestly urge a closer co-operation between shipper 
and receiver. And I believe that the range of prices 
is too wide on the various grades, and the commission 
charges too high in some of the markets, which has 
a demoralizing effect upon the shipper. 

“I would like to see more uniformity in the various 
markets. Sudden fluctuations are oftimes due to ship- 
pers crowding shipments on one market more than 
another. If it were possible I would like to see a 
steady flow of hay in the various markets so that 
the demand would practically take care of the supply, 


Fred Williams, 


Leonard Gibson, Maurice Niezer 


best I could and 
upon himself the 
Association, and it will be in 
the support he gives. 

There is no open door to the temple of success, and 
a resolute determination for success should be the 
motto of every energetic man. You cannot keep a 
determined man from success and I trust such a 
man will always be at the helm of our Association. 
You will also find that kind of a man has a host of 


urge upon every member to place 
responsibility of saying it is his 
strength according to 


friends, and friends’ after all are the most worth 
while in life. Therefore, let us only live up to our 
motto, “Not for self but for all,” but let us do our 
very best to build up the hay business, build up 


the Association, and reap the reward due us for such 


support and loyalty. 
ADDRESS OF GEORGE S. BRIDGE 
Economic conditions in Europe are rapidly on the 
mend in spite of the tangled political situation, 
George S. Bridge of Chicago said in his address 
on “A Hay Man’s Impression of World Conditions.” 
“The readjustment is in full swing and Europe 
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shows marked signs of coming prosperity,” said Mr. 
Bridge who has just completed a world tour dur- 
ing which he made a survey of industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions. “For the most part the people 
of Europe are busy. This is particularly true of 
those in the rural districts. Fields are well culti- 
vated. The devastated regions of France and Bel- 
gium are rapidly being reclaimed. Towns are being 
rebuilt, not hastily, but substantially. 

“All that is required to make Europe a greater 
American market than ever before in history is an 
untangling of the international political skein. And 
marked progress is being made along that line.” 

Mr. Bridge declared that European buyers of 
American grain are quick to take advantage of 
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adverse conditions. He assailed American politi- 
cians for “driving down the price of wheat by con- 
stantly harping on our great surplus, and by sub- 
stituting ridiculous laws for the inexorable law of 
supply and demand.”’ 

“It is quite obvious to any student of economics 
' or marketing that the American farmer has lost mil- 
lions of dollars this year as a direct result of the 
activities of his so-called leaders. The enforcement 
of a law that practically ends speculation leaves 
the market almost wholly unsupported. Prices 
cannot, therefore, be sustained. Remove this un- 
fortunate law and prices would move back where 
they belong if the political agitators would remain 
quiet for a few days. 

“European countries recognize the value of -the 
new law to them when they purchase our wheat. 
They are saving money on their purchases today at 
the expense of the American farmer. 

“Weighing the situation from the viewpoint of 
the European and of the American, I confidently 
believe that unless our Government ceases inter- 
ference with the grain exchanges we in the grain 
trade would do well to turn the key in the exchange 
doors. Politics and basic industries are impossible 
bed-fellows as the nation is now discovering.” 

Mr. Bridge declared conditions in the Orient had 
improved. He said that for the welfare of the 
people of the Philippines the United States should 
continue the present form of government there for 
50 years. Such a decision, he said, would bring 
in outside capital with a subsequent developments 
of the islands now undreamed of. 

Mr. Bridge declared that a number of foreign 
nations will become participants in the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay show at which $10,000 in 
prizes is donated annually by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Bridge visited 20 nations during the world 
tour. He declared that this country, in spite 
of talk to the contrary, is taking a more and more 
important place in the minds of other countries. 
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He pointed to the transformation of Cuba from “a 
way station to one of the garden spots of the 
world” as an example of American genius. Similar 
pride, he said, might be shown in our work in the 
Sandwich Islands where the people are prosperous 
and contented. After pointing to the fact that the 
Philippines have a commanding position in the 
Orient and should be developed with all common 
sense speed, he continued: 

“The Oriental is improving steadily, though slow- 
ly. His wants are increasing. We are a manu- 
facturing nation and as time goes on our trade in 
those countries will swell to tremendous figures. 
We need a great harbor, and we have it and should 
retain it. We can do more for the Philippines than 
any other nation. Compare our previous efforts and 
our sense of fairness with the efforts of foreign 
nations in dealing with their possessions. 

“During the war countries of the east as well as 
those of the west expanded to reach war needs. 
With the subsequent falling off of business the 
pinch of hard times has been felt to a varying de- 
gree. But the ray of light is now seen by all these 
eastern countries. Conditions are on the upward 
trend, with a better demand for all products and 
a hopeful feeling everywhere.” 

Mr. Bridge added that when American labor feels 
restive and dissatisfied it should turn for a moment 
to the condition under which labor in some of these 
eastern countries is compelled to exist with wages 
ranging from about five cents a day to not more 
than a dollar a day. 

“In Japan,” he continued, “marked attention is 
being given to education. That nation now claims 
only 2 per cent illiteracy. China also is improving 
along this line, but it is not true of India, Java, 
Ceylon, Sumatra. and Borneo. Nevertheless prog- 
ress is being made in all these countries, and this 
in spite of the desultory flames of unrest. 

“Machinery is used to a very limited extent, man 
furnishing the power for nearly all kinds of in- 
dustrial and agricultural effort. Farm machinery 
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coming back, and while the indebtedness will neces- 
sarily be paid slowly, it should be paid if only for 
a reminder to Europe of the cost of wars. 

“It was a happy surprise,” concluded Mr. Bridge, 
“to find that instead of being hated by the rest of 
the world, Americans hold a high and honorable 
position, which can be maintained by a continued 
_olicy of fairness.” 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Fred M. Williams of New York, read the report 
of the Legislative Committee, which contained 
many valuable suggestions, as follows: 

Your Committee begs leave to call to your attention 
several matters pertaining to transportation which 


have been the subject of considerable study with a 
view to recommending measures for the remedying of 


certain existing inequitable laws and acts governing - 


this subject. 

1. Claims against the carriers for the collection of 
charges in excess of the established tariff rates—In 
the case of Kansas City Southern Railway Company 
vs. Harry B. Wolfe, et al, Supreme Court of the United 
States, No. 194, October Term, 1922, decided February 
19, 1923, that straight overcharge claims are barred 
under Section 9 and 16(3) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, if suits are not begun in courts of competent 
jurisdiction, or complaints are not filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, within two years 
from the ‘time the cause of action accrues. 

This decision pertains only to Interstate shipments. 
Previous to the decision referred to the I. C. C. had 
ruled that complaints must be filed with the Commis- 
sion within two years from the delivery of the ship- 
ment, but damages to the amount of the overcharge, 
with interest, could be awarded by the courts provided 
suit was brought within the period of statutory limi- 
tation in the state where such action was begun. This 
statutory limitation was ordinarily six years. Carriers 
have therefore been paying straight overcharges pe- 
sented within six years of date of payment of excess 
charges. 

In the decision quoted the Court was silent as to the 
retroactive feature of the decision, but the carriers 
have (1) arbitrarily declined claims seasonably filed 
but not paid within the 2-year period; (2) permitted 
claims filed to outlaw in their files and then returned 
the claims declined; (3) have returned claims season- 
ably led which could be investigated and paid within 
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is woefully lacking. Plows are merely sticks, and 
threshing is done by treading the grain out with 
oxen, and the wind is the cleaning machine, blow- 
ing the chaff as grain is thrown in the air. 

“There were farms that have been cultivated for 
hundreds, some for thousands, of years. They were 
still raising good crops, which is a lesson to those 
who talk of land being worn out. 

“There is every reason why we should push our 
manufacturing trade throughout the Orient. It will 
cost something to properly develop this trade, but 
it will be money well spent. There are millions 
of people to serve and their wants are increasing 
daily—wants that can be fulfilled with our products. 

Mr. Bridge added that the European obligations 
te the United States should be paid, for Europe is 
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the 2-year period, compelling the claimants to file 
these claims with the Commission or sue. 

The average overcharge claim does not warrant 
the expenditure of any great amount of time, money or 
energy in its collection. The aggregate of these illeg- 
ally collected charges, however, is tremendous and 
therefore the refunding of these charges by the car- 
rier should be made reasonably simple and prompt 
with a penalty for unreasonable delay in so doing. 

2. The collection by the carrier of charges due but 
not collected—Under Section 16(3) Interstate Com- 
merce Act, “All actions at law by carriers subject to 
this Act for the recovery of their charges, or any part 
thereof, shall be begun within three years from the 
time the cause of action accrues and not after.” 

The effect of this section is to limit the carriers to 
eollect under-charges for three years before being 
forced to suit and under the decision of the Supreme 
Court aforementioned overcharge claims against the 
carriers must be filed and collected or suit instituted 
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against the carriers within the two years. This sit- 
uation is manifestly unfair and inequitable and should 
be corrected by proper legislation at the earliest poss- 
ible moment. 

Federal Control.—Under the transportation Act of 
1920, Section 206, amended effective February 24, 1922, 
the time for filing of straight overcharge claims was 
limited to two years and six months after the termina- 
tion of Federal control, March 1, 1920. 

In the case of James C. Davis, Director, ete., vs. 
E. I. DePont de Nemours & Co., U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Highth Circuit, the Court held that 
the provisions of Par. 3, See. 16, Interstate Commerce 
Act, providing as above, that a carrier must com- 
mence an action for the recovery of charges within 
three years from the delivery of the shipment, did 
not apply to suits brought by the Director General for 
the recovery of charges on shipments moving during 
the period of Federal control. 

While it is noted that this decision is not final, 
should an appeal be taken to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
yet the tendency of the Court in interpreting the 
Act shows the necessity for remedial legislation. 

Under existing laws, the, shipping public can no 
longer seek the refund of charges illegally collected, 
but the Director General of Railroads can continue 
to collect undercharges from the public almost 
denfinitely. 

Suits against the originating carrier.—Under existing 
laws and the bill of lading contract, claims for loss 
or damage to shipments may be filed with the de- 
livering or the originating carrier. In the event of 
failure to make collection through regular claim 
channels suits must be filed against the originating 
or so-called “bil) of lading” carrier if recovery is to 
be had in full. The intermediate and delivering car- 
riers are only liable for the exact extent of damage 
oecurring on their lines and while in their possession. 

It will readily be seen that the consignee is put to 
great disadvantage by this situation. The originating 
carrier may be a small road or electric line with only 
home offices or for other reasons is not within the 
jurisdiction of the courts in the state where the con- 
signee or claimant is located. In such cases the 
claimant is practically without recourse, particularly 
if the delivering carrier’s record shows freedom from 
liability on its own line. 

It is, therefore, strongly recommended that a thor- 
ough study of the subject be made with a view to in- 
troducing legislation which will make possible the in- 
stitution of suits with full recovery where merited 
with either the originating, delivering or intermediate 
earriers, regard heing had to the convenience of the 
claimant. 

Your Committee believes that serious consideration 
should be given to the foregoing recommendations, 
and since the matters referred to affect every in- 
dividual shipper, receiver and trade organization or 
association, definite steps should be taken at once to 
secure co-operation in advancing these needed reforms. 


The first session ended with a splendid address 
on “The Value of Local Organizations,’ by C. R. 
Aldrich, president of the Northern Ohio Hay Ship- 
pers Association, Spencer, Ohio. He stressed the 
importance of baling, loading and invoicing, and 
stated that rejections of hay, if they looked sus- 
picious, should be made an association matter. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

Again Mr. Niezer led the singing which preceded 
the second session. The-first’ business was the re- 
port of three Arbitration Committees submitted by 
their chairmen: W. H. Toberman of St. Louis; D. 
S. Wright of Weedsport, N. Y.; and G. Scott Brooks 
of Montreal, Canada, the latter read by Secretary 
Taylor. 


in- 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 

F. P. Valentine assistant commercial engineer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
gave an interesting address on “The Hay Business 
and the Telephone Service.” He told of the efforts 
the company was making to co-operate with tele- 
phone users and offered many suggestions of value 
regarding the economical use of the phone. 

In making calls, particularly to distant points, many 
of those in the wholesale business have been working 
up very systematically, in~ collaboration with some 
of our people in various parts of the country, very 
effective selling plans. By prearrangement in many 
lines of business they arrange with their regular cus- 
tomers that on certain days they will call them up on 
a station-to-station basis and have them have their 
wants known, and usually within a couple of min- 
utes the orders can be recorded. This matter of pre- 
arrangement, giving your customers a service, having 
them understand you will be there for that purpose, 
by telephone at a given time has worked most effec- 
tively in certain lines. I am not so sure how much 
you can do of that but we hope, working with you, 
we can develop the maximum, utility in those lines. 

We have found this: In many cases the larger users 
are not making the most advantageous use of classi- 
fications of toll service already available. You are all 
familiar with the difference between station to station 
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calls and person to person calls. Many, of course, in 
transacting business have to déal with a particular 
individual. Here is a sample of what happens. I 
know of one case where in one day three of the prin- 
cipals in the concern called 63 different customers. 
They put those calls all in on a person to person basis. 
They were nearly all large concerns with which they 
were talking. It was found on looking over the tick- 
ets 60 of those calls were completed the first time the 
stations were reached; in other words, they might 
have been made on a station to station basis with a 
saving of 20 per cent or more—without any loss. The 
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other three calls were made during the lunch hour 
when they had no right to expect that man would be 
in, or if they did know his tunch hour they would 
know they should call some other time. 

Now, by a little prearrangement, by a knowledge of 
the conditions at the other end of the line, when a 
man is apt to be in, when he is not apt to be in, you 
can most intelligently select the class of call best 
designed to handle that at the time. 

Further, here is another thing to bear in mind: 
to and including a 25 cent rate, a station to 


Up 
station 


better co-operative effort toward the actual marketing 
of the products which you people are engaged in 


handling. 

C. F. Morriss of Richmond, Va., reported for the 
state vice-presidents, reviewing briefly the condi- 
tion of the growing crop and the trade in various 
sections. He also reported that the Association 
had secured 183 new members during the year, 
making the present total 1,162. Dan Mullally of St. 
Louis secured 22 of the new members. He ended 
his splendid report by advocating care in getting 
quality as well as quantity in membership, and that 
members take more personal interest in the affairs 
of the Association. 


JAMES P. GOODRICH ON “BOLSHEVISM” 

Ex-Governor James P. Goodrich of Indiana gave 
a talk on “The Evolution of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment,’ which brought every delegate into the con- 
vention hall. He reviewed the devastating effect of 
applied socialism in Russia, but was not pessimistic 
of the future of that country. Like other first-hand 
observers, Mr. Goodrich found that the bolshevik 
government was making progress, but that every 
forward step was taken by abandoning some prin- 
ciple of bolshevism. A stable government will 
come to Russia, but it will not be a socialistic gov- 
ernment. The peasants are hard working, and are 
the back-bone of the country. Industry, however, 
is at a standstill for lack of capital and will not 
progress so long as the government has anything 
to do with commercial enterprises. Capital can- 
not be induced into the country on present terms, 
and as capital is necessary the terms will have to 
be changed. Autocracy is a thing of the past, and 
bolshevism has almost run its course as an. ex- 
periment in Government. 


BERT H. LANG TALKS 

Bert H. Lang, vice-president of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, is in close touch with the farm 
and also the business situation of the country. 
He knows the hay and grain business from first- 
hand experience, so it was no surprise that his ad- 
dress on “Agricultural Difficulties’ should be 
packed full of good sense. 

He believes the future of the co-operative move- 
ment in such commodities as citrus fruits and to- 
bacco, which are not keenly competitive with the 
imported surplus of other countries, may succeed. 
The same principles, however, applied to grain, 
hay and like commodities, are not destined for sig- 
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call gives a five minute initial talking period before 
over-time applies. Many do not know that, and by 
making judicious use of that there are possible econ- 
omies as in preference to the person;to person call, 
particularly where the conversation is apt to run over 
the initial three minutes allowed on a person to person 
call. 

We hope with your co-operation to work out plans 
that as we study and develop the various conditions in 
your industry will enable us to get that to you 
through the various field representatives of our or- 
ganization and through your publications, I believe 
that if we can work, as it would seem we surely can, 
to that end it would be possible perhaps, if we could 
compare notes at some future one of your conventions, 
to find we had made substantial progress toward a 


Mahood, 
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nal success. He believes that they are not eco- 
nomical, and that high overhead expense is likely. 
Further, he believes that disappointment will fol- 
low a belief in better terminal market handling 
facilities than offered through the present market- 
ing system. The avoidance of waste in retailing 
demanded as a necessary convenience by most 
people is an important item in the unnecessarily 
high cost of doing business from farmer to con- 
sumer. Other middlemen are not justly blamed for 
this wide difference considering the capital invested 
and the risk assumed. 

As-to the strengthening of the American flour 
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trade and in discussing kindred subjects, Mr. Lang 
said that in furnishing relief to wheat farmers a 
practicable and workable first aid relief lies within 
the power of the Secretary of Agriculture. Let him 
say to the grain trade of this country that for a 
given period, for example until July, 1924, he will 
not apply the authority vested in him through the 
Futures Trading Act in restricting the volume of 
trading. Let him assure the trade that in recog- 
nition of the necessity for a larger buying power 
in the grain markets at the present time he will not 
attempt in the least to restrict this trade, either 
by official decree or through the calling for informa- 
tion on individual transactions, and the American 
speculator who now believes that wheat is below 
a fair and equitable value will immediately come 
into the market in a volume that will absorb these 
daily hedges that are now exercising such a de- 
pressing effect. “Such action in my judgment,” 
said Mr. Lang, “would tend to strengthen confi- 
dence and without question it would have a most 
wholesome effect on the foreign buying mind. My 
critic may reply that there is no restriction or re- 
straint on trading at the present time, and my 
reply is that he is technically correct; but there 
is a natural restraint that comes through fear of 
a definite ruling temporarily held in abeyance. 
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What the trade wants is concrete assurance that it 
will not be interefered with in its investment in 
a trading commodity which it feels is now selling 
at a price out of line with everything else in the 
commodity world.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The first business of the session was the report 
ot the Committee on Statistics, prepared by H. S. 
Lockwood of New York and read by Secretary Tay- 
lor. 

D. J. Sims of Auburn, N. Y., traffic manager, gave 
the report on Transportation in which he told of 
the railroads attempt to increase the carload mini- 
mum on hay, and the probable attempt to increase 
rates this fall. He also thought it probable that 
tariffs would be changed to permit a second recon- 
signment. ; b tae Ae. 

FEDERAL GRADES 

The chief business of the afternoon was a discus- 
sion of “Federal Grades for Hay,” led by W. A. 
Wheeler; H. B. McClure, and K. B. Seeds, all of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. The grades and the manner in 
which they were arrived at has_been thoroughly 
covered in these pages before. At the end of the 
discussion Mr. Wheeler simply asked the Associa- 
tion to pledge its co-operation in the work it was 
doing. 

Maurice Niezer; chairman of the Grades Commit- 
tee presented a resolution in which approval was 
given to the work of the Bureau officials and sup- 
port of Federal grades was pledged. The grades as 
promulgated were not adopted by the Association, 
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however; in fact the vote in favor of the principle 
of Federal grades carried only by 37 to 34. 

George S. Bridge presented the following 
resolutions relative to the report of the Commit- 
tee on the Board of Directors’ Report: 


Whereas, the conditions in the shipping and terminal 
markets having become unsatisfactory, we recommend 
a survey be made to endeavor to find advanced meth- 
ods for marketing hay at such points. 

Your Resolution Committee respectfully submits a 
recommendation that in future, consideration be given 
to accessibility in choosing locations for holding the 
annual meeting, believing convenience of easy travel- 
ing connections will encourage larger membership 
attendance. 


SECRETARY TAYLOR’S REPORT 
The report of Secretary J. Vining Taylor was 


given, in part, as follows: 

It has been. our usual custom since the organization 
of this Association: to render each and every year a 
report from your secretary’s office. It, therefore, gives 
me pleasure to submit you my fourteenth annual re- 
port. 

The conditions of the hay business during the past 
12 months has probably been as unsatisfactory as any 
year we have had for a long time. In the beginning 
of the hay year, it was generally thought that the 
1922 crop was a large one and of a medium grade 
and I think this was true, in a measure. There was 
very little No. 1 Timothy or top grades to be found 
—the majority of the tame hays seem to have been 
No. 2 or lower grades. We are facing this year a 
shortage in production which, if the Government fig- 
ures can be depended upon, ought to make a good 


_ clean up from any carry-over and cause an advance 


in price on the new crop later on. 
Arbitration 

As usual our abitration work has been extremely 
heavy, probably more this year on account of the 
poor class of hay which went into the markets of 
the country. As our committees have covered this, 
we will just give you a recapitulation of this work 
which is submitted for your information: 
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Cases decided by Arbitration Committee........... 12 
Cases now in hands Arbitration Committee...... Rep A yf ac 
Cases i withdrawal sevsccnetexc orutertsthecronara crete tetatae Cee 6 
Casés aippealledictsrctscorersvere rebels tay <a topalecsuayelacaielaecye enh nares 1 
Defendants suspended for refusing to arbitrate..... 13 
Cases UNGerspreparatlOonieni ss else leis selects eases 5 
Cases of minor importance, unrecorded............ 142 
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Membership 

It is with some reluctance we touch upon the sub- 
ject of membership. Owing to the abnormal condition 
of busines the past year or two, many of our people 
have found it necessary to seek some other medium 
of making a livelihood. -We have received during 
the year 183 members, thanks to the splendid efforts 
and co-operation of our state vice presidents, other 
officers and members of the organization. There is 
still much missionary work that can be done along 
these lines because there are thousands of good people 
who would come into the organization if they had a 
chance to do so. You, of course, appreciate the fact 
that it is impossible for us to get in personal touch 
with these people and this is why we have asked many 
of our members to assist us in this work. A few 
weeks ago we put on an extra stenographer, thinking 
perhaps a systematic campaign or follow-up system 
would net us good returns. We have written about 
1000 personal letters, the result of which has netted 
us less than 25 new members. Just why people do not 
see the benefits of organization is beyond us. We feel 
if there were no national organization to guide those 
interested in the hay business we would find a condi- 
tion as existed before the National Hay Association 
came into existence. Our loss for the past year from 
various causes has been 336; our new members, 183 
making a net loss of 153. Our membership now totals 
1159. 

Trade Papers 

The trade papers of this country, particularly those 
we are more closely affiliated with, such as Price 
Current-Grain Reporter, Chicago, Hay Trade Journal, 
Canajoharie, N.-Y., and the AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN ‘TRADE, Chicago, are always found ready to co- 
operate with us when called upon. Never have we 
asked for space but what it was gladly given and 
proper publicity of matters brought to their attention. 
I cannot pass without sincerely thanking these splen- 
did men for the work they are doing for the trade 
and recommend them to our members. 


Personal 
I desire to pay a most profound tribute to the men 
of this organization who have and are giving their 
time, talent and money for your interest and benefit 
as well as that of the trade in general. As you 
glance over the list of presidents who have passed 
through this chair, you will find all of them men of 
splendid character, ability, unselfish and most pro- 

foundly interested in this work. 
Mr. Raabe is not unlike the men who have preceded 
him as he has given the best he had, willingly and 
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unlimited, to perform the duties devolving upon him 
so that it might result in benefit to you. IE know 
personally that he has neglected his own business 
to go when necessary to take care of the Association’s 
affairs. He is a gentleman in every sense of the 
word, always courteous, thoughtful and with the As- 
sociation’s interest foremost in his mind. It has been 
a great pleasure for me to serve under him and to 
help make his administration a success. 

No finer class of men can be found in this country 
than your Board of Directors and other officers, This 
is why the National Hay Association has always been 
a success because there have been men conducting 
the affairs of the Association that I feel were the 
cream of the trade. I desire to most courteously and 
sincerely thank every officer, committeeman, and mem-. 
ber for responding to my requests and appeals and 
for co-operating with us where possible. Gentlemen, 
without this co-operation, no president, Board of Di- 
rectors, nor secretary can succeed. ; 

I am not unmindful of the good and faithful work 
of my assistant, Fred Sale. While in the background, 
he has been loyal, faithful and performed his work 
in a manner most befitting. And my stenographers— 
no man could ask for more loyal and faithful service; 
they have helped make my work a pleasure. 


Secretary Taylor reported total receipts, including 
a balance of $10,494.35 from last year, of $31,969.95 
and disbursements of $21,757.37, leaving on hand a 
balance of $10,202.56. 


NOMINATIONS 
The report of the Nominations Committee was 
made by C. A. Coleman, and adopted as follows: 
President, D. S. Mullally, StLouis; First vice-presi- 
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dent, E. H. Day, Fitchburg, Mass.; Second vice- 
president, W. H. Lord, San Francisco. Director for 
one year to fill vacancy caused by Mr. Mullally—G. 
K. Johnson, Sioux City, Iowa. Directors for two 
years: Rudolph Raabe, Ft. Jennings, Ohio.; C. S. 
Martin, Ashland, Ohio; J. H. Devlin, Chicago, IlL.; 
G. A. Hax, Baltimore, Md.; C. A. Coleman, Lyons, 
N: Y. 


FINAL SESSION 
The last session was devoted to- formal business 
beginning with the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee as submitted by F. M. Williams, chairman. 
The report was adopted as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 

Whereas, it is reported that state and Federal farm 
agents in some localities are still continuing their 
commercial activities, in connection with so-called co- 
operative buying enterprises allied with’ feed con- 
sumption. In the opinion of your committee the seere- 
tary should be instructed to address the proper state 
and Federal authorities in the matter, that this Asso- 
ciation goes on record against this unfair class dis- 
crimination and that this Association re-adopt the 
resolution covering the matter passed at our last 
annual meeting, to-wit: 

“Resolved: That this Association, while recognizing 
the inherent right of any class to organize within legal 
bounds for its legitimate benefit, and while conceding 
the basic principles of organization, deeply deplores 
this seeming Government approval of a form of class 
legislation; and be it further Resolved, that every 
member of this Association take due cognizance of 
this state of affairs and that each member take steps 
to protest to his representatives in both state and 
Federal governments, to the end that all business re- 
ceive justice in the circumstances.” 

Your Committee recognizes with sincere admiration 
and appreciation the splendid work of our worthy 
president and directors, committees and secretary, 
during the past trying year and joins with the mem- 
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bers in expressing our gratitude and praise for their 
unselfish service. The work of our Transportation 
Department has been highly satisfactory in protecting 
the interests of our organization and the trade is en- 
titled to our unstinted praise, which is herewith ac- 
corded. 2 

Your Committee is sensible of the great handicap of 
the present freight rates and desires to submit a sug- 
gestion that it be Resolved: That this Association goes 
on record in favor of a reduction of the present high 
freight rates on farm products, and further; that the 
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secretary be instructed to advise the Railroads and 
Interstate Commerce Commission of this action on 
the matter. 

Your Committee recognizing the grave responsibili- 
ties assumed by the various Arbitration Committees, 
in handling the cases brought before them, desires to 
especially direct your attention to the great amount 
of patience exercised by the various members, and 
would accord these great workers a full measure of 
commendation and gratitude. 

To the West Baden Springs Hotel management, its 
staff and workers, we render our sincere thanks. 

Resolved: A full measure of thanks be expressed 
te the Federal Government officials connected with 
the standardization in the grading of hay, for their 
uniformly courteous and painstaking co-operation dur- 
ing the past year, and to our trade publications for 
unlimited space, devoted to our interests, 

Resolved: The secretary be instructed to forward 
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Governor McCray, Hx-Governor Goodrich, B. H. Lang, 
F. P. Valentine, Thos. V. Hendricks, Charles R. Ald- 
rich, and Rev. A. G. Slaughter, a note of thanks and 
appreciation from our Association for their kind as- 
sistance in adding to our entertainment and enjoy- 
ment. : 

Your Committee being fully mindful of the neces- 
sity of conserving our resources, suggest, as recom- 
mended in our worthy president’s report, the reduction 
of the present excessive overhead expense, and fur- 
ther recommends the application of the budget system 
to future yearly expense; insofar as it can be applied 
for the good of the Association. 

After the formal introduction of the new officers 


and brief addresses from each, the meeting ad- 
journed sine die. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
Chief of the entertainments offered the hay men 
was the banquet held at the West Baden Springs 
Hotel on July 25. The speaker was Thomas V. 
Hendricks, and his topic ‘Comin’ Thru the Wry,” 
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provided a wealth of humor and common 
philosophy which made a great hit. 

The great dog and badger fight must not be 
forgotten, for all who witnessed it declare them- 
selves satisfied. There was a golf tournament, 
and a baseball game between shippers and re- 
ceivers, a card party for the ladies, also dancing, 
and a general good time for all. West Baden made 
a wonderful setting for the convention and the 
Hotel did its utmost to insure comfort and enjoy- 
ment for all. It was a most successful meeting 
and everyone present was mighty glad he came. 


sense 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDS RESTRICTIONS 


The Federal Trade Commission on July 30 issued 
its final report on the investigation of grain ex- 
porters which it conducted last year. This com- 
prises Volume II of the report and deals with spec- 
wiation, competition and prices. The Commission 
makes the following recommendations, which would 
further cripple the operation of the Chicago Board 
of Trade: 

1. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to 
make public each day the total volume of futures opera- 
tions in each option of each grain for the preceding 
day, and also the total volume of open trades in each 
option of each grain in existence at the close of the 
preceding day, so that the general public may have 


information as to the basis for the widely quoted prices 
of Chicago futures. 
2. That all brokers, and all commission men, or 


officers, or large stockholders of companies doing a 
brokerage or commission business in futures for cus- 
tomers, be prohibited from speculating in grain futures 
for their own account, in order to prevent abuses and 
risks arising from the same party acting at the same 
time as agent and as principal in trading on the 
exchange. , 

3, That the car delivery rule and the settlement rule 
for defaulted futures contracts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade should be interpreted and applied by an im- 
partial person or tribunal, because these rules involve 
complex questions of fact, requiring unprejudiced judg- 
ment, and because the present practice involves the 
discretion of the board of directors and the president, 
who may be called upon to decide questions affecting 
their respective interests or those of their customers. 

4. That the Chicago Board of Trade be required to 
permit the delivery of grain on futures contracts at 
other important markets than Chicago, under proper 
whenever necessary 


safeguards and equitable terms, 
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in order to prevent a squeeze or corner in the Chicago 
market. 

5. Finally the Commission reiterates, in substance, 
a recommendation made in a previous report, namely, 
that the railroads might be encouraged to furnish, or 
the state or Federal Government might assume the duty 
of furnishing, adequate storage elevator capacity at 
convenient market points, especially at Chicago, free 
from control or opération by any grain dealer, broker 
or commission house, in order to remove the artificial 
conditions frequently occurring there and with such 
storage charges and other conditions that the grain 
farmer or merchant would be able to store grain in 
competition with elevator merchandisers, while, by 
means of negotiable warehouse receipts obtained for 
such grain, the farmer would be aided in borrowing 
money to finance his crop, until he was willing to sell. 

A summary of the report follows: 


SPECULATION 
The resolution made particular inquiry as to 
market manipulations, which are most apt to de- 
velop, of course, in the speculation on the large 
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futures markets. The Chicago Board of Trade, 
is by far the most important grain futures market 
in the United States with over 85 per cent of the 
futures trading during the five year period 1914- 
1918. Speculation is chiefly in wheat and corn. 
Futures trading in wheat was restored on July 15, 
1920, after being in abeyance from August 25, 1917. 

In order to ascertain what effect the operations of 
large speculators and cash grain dealers who hedged 
their mercantile transactions, had on the prices 
of wheat, the Commission secured the daily trades 
in wheat futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
of 12 such speculators and nine such hedgers 
for the period July 15, 1920, to May 31, 1922. A 
number of these traders, moreover, gave detailed 
testimony concerning their operations. 

From the information thus obtained, and from 
other pertinent data, the Commission concludes 
that while speculation frequently caused injurious 
aberrations in ‘wheat prices, the extensive decline 
in prices of the contract grade of wheat at Chicago 
from an average of about $2.85 per bushel on July 
17, 1920, to a fraction over $1 per bushel on Sep- 
tember 14, 1922, was due mainly to other factors, 
including supply and demand, rather than to spec- 
ulation or manipulation. Speculators and hedgers 
are especially able to run up prices during the de- 
livery month and, when this occurs, after their 
future interests are closed out, prices inevitably 
fall. In general, however, it appears that, although 
the frequent and temporary fluctuations in grain 
prices may be attributed largely to speculation, 
the relatively infrequent, but long-time fluctuations, 
may be attributed almost entirely to other causes 
including actual supply and demand conditions. 

The heavy decline in wheat prices from July to 
December, 1920, occurred in a period of compara- 
tively light futures trading in which some of the 
largest speculators were on the “long” side (ie., 
anticipating a price advance) until about October, 
but thereafter generally on the “short” side (i.e., 
anticipating a price decline). 

On the other hand, the advance of about 60 cents 
per bushel in May 1921, wheat futures was due to a 
so-called “natural corner”, caused largely by a 
New York exporter standing for delivery on his 
future hedging contracts of about 2,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which was more than could be delivered 
in Chicago before the close of the month. 

The large increase of about 40 cents per bushel 
in May, 1922, wheat futures during January and 
February, 1922, resulted chiefly from a wave of 
speculative buying. 

In both of the last-mentioned cases, after the 
exceptional conditions were removed, wheat prices 
declined suddenly and extensively, probably to a 
point lower than they would otherwise have 
reached, had it not been for these special condi- 
tions. 

The car delivery rule, which permits delivery of 
grain on futures contracts in cars on track, instead 
of in regular elevators, is used only in emergencies, 
on a vote of the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade and it has been invoked only twice 
since its adoption in 1918. Its operation is intended 
to affect, and naturally results in, an increase in 
the deliverable supply, and consequently in a de- 
cline in price. Moreover, demurrage charges and 
the difficulty of insuring or borrowing money on 
grain delivered on track are additional price weak- 
ening influences which force prices to a lower level 
than would be the case of delivery were made in 
regular elevators. In May 1922, especially the in- 
voking of the car delivery rule helped to break 
prices lower than would have otherwise been the 
case. Most of the wheat delivered on track in 
May 1922, was delivered by the Armour Grain Com- 
pany, and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, 

The case of the May, 1921, wheat squeeze men- 
tioned above indicates also that a hedger, under cer- 
tain conditions, may cause an abnormal price move- 
ment of the market quite as extensive as that of a 
speculator, and that there are less violent price 
fluctuations on the Chicago Board of Trade when 
it is used purely as a speculative institution than 
when used as a market for obtaining cash wheat, 
beceuse if so used a squeeze or corner may occur. 
In other words, to avoid artificial prices in futures 
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practically all future contracts must be closed out 
other than by the delivery of the actual grain be- 
cause, if delivery is demanded even in a relatively 
small proportion of futures transactions, prices may 
sky-rocket towards the end of the delivery period, 
and then fall precipitately after its close. 

It will be noted that, in the last two cases men- 
tioned, prices were run up by artificial conditions in 
the spring of the year, when the farmers had little 
o1 no wheat to sell, while the resultant slump in 
prices came at a time when the new crop was movy- 
ing, and the farmers were beginning to sell large 
quantities of wheat. It is easier, of course, to run 
up prices in the May option than in the September 
option, when the new crop affords an abundant 
supply of grain. 

While the evidence is clear that speculation dur- 
ing this period resulted, in various instances, in 
producing artificial price changes in the wheat fu- 
tures market, the speculators, whose trades were 
obtained, pursued quite diverse buying and selling 
policies, although their net position taken as a 
group indicates that they were usually on the 
profitable side in different turns of the market. 

Speculation in corn futures seems not to have had 
such an extensive influence on corn prices as spec- 
ulation in wheat futures had on wheat prices. The 
only striking case of any undue influence of futures 
trading on corn prices appears in the September, 
1920, option, when the prices increased from $1.22 
per bushel on September 25 to $1.28 on September 
30th, as the result of a large long interest. Then on 
October 1, after this long interest had been closed 
out, cash corn at Chicago fell about 25 cents per 
pushel, as compared with September 30. 

Various definitions have been proposed for the 
purpose of distinguishing between the speculator 
and the gambler, such as the taking of an inherent 
preexisting risk of the cash grain market as com- 
pared with the creation of a new and unnecessary 
hazard, or the application to the futures market of 
trained ability and professional skill as compared 
with ignorant plunging or following tips, or the 
legal distinction with respect to the existence of a 
bona fide intention to carry out the contract by de- 
livery or receiving of the actual grain. No matter 
by which of these definitions the question is de- 
termined the great majority of futures traders are 
gamblers, but it is questionable whether any of 
these definitions is capable of practical administra- 
tive application in distinguishing the speculator 
from the gambler. 

In view of the fact that futures prices have a sub- 


stantial influence ‘on cash prices (and this is in-. 


sisted on by most of the proponents of futures trad- 
ing) and the fact that artificial price conditions so 
often prevail in the futures market, it seems clear 
that, if this trading is permitted to continue, the 
Federal Government should regulate it, in order to 
prevent abuses. 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 

An examination of the correspondence files of the 
more important grain exporters, jobbers (ie., 
merchants who sell free on board vessel at sea- 
ports) and elevator operators showed that in the 
sale of grain for export there was keen competi- 
tion, but that in the purchase of wheat from the 
farmers and country elevator by exporters and 
jobbers there were two distinct price agreements in 
existence in 1921, one covering the purchase of 
wheat for export through the Gulf of Mexico ports, 
and the other that for export from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The gulf price agreement included certain grain 
exporters and jobbers at Kansas City, New Orleans 
and Galveston. During the summer of 1921, there 
Was an agreement among these grain dealers to 
quote uniform bids for the purchase of wheat in 
the country for export through Galveston and New 
Orleans. The uniform bids were arranged in Kan- 
sas City each afternoon and wired to a participant 
at New Orleans, who in turn wired them to Galves- 
ton. The agreement on bids seems to have originat- 
ed late in June, 1921, and was abandoned in Aug- 
ust, 1921, due to the repeated non-conformance, by 
some of the participants, to its terms. The fol- 
lowing concerns were active participants in the 
Gulf agreements: Armour Grain Company, Kansas 
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City; J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, Kansas City; 
Norris Grain Company, Kansas City; Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, Kansas City; 
Hall-Baker Grain Company, Kansas City; Barnes- 
Piazzek Company, Kansas City; C. B. Fox Com- 
pany, New Orleans; and HE. F. Newing, Galveston. 

The cause of the abandonment of the agreement 
was the necessity of some participants at times of 
procuring wheat to fill short cash wheat sales. Un- 
der such conditions higher bids were frequently 
made to get the wheat for shipment by a certain 
time to fill export sales. 

Most of the foregoing grain merchants and some 
others apparently entered into an agreement re- 
garding discounts on the purchase prices of the 
different grades of wheat. The Commission found 
indications that J. T. Fahey & Co., a large Balti- 
more exporter, also participated in this latter agree- 
ment and it had planned to examine his corres- 
pondence but access to this company’s records was 
requested and refused. As stated in Volume I of 
this report, the Commission attempted to enforce 
the statutory grant of power to compel the Balti- 
more concerns to grant access to their records, but 
was prevented by negative judicial decision regard- 
ing its power in this respect. 

A number of grain dealers and millers of the 


Pacific Northwest also had an agreement on the: 


purchase of wheat in the country during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1921. The latest information ob- 
tained covering December, 1921,,showed that this 
agreement was still in effect. 


DECLINE IN PRICES IN 1920-21 

The severe decline in the prices of export grain 
in 1920 and the very low prices in 1921 were chiefly 
due to various adverse factors in the general situa- 
tion of the world market, such as large crops at 
home and abroad, general business. depression, un- 
favorable exchange rates and limited purchasing 
power and credit in foreign markets. 


MARKETING CHARGES AND EXPORT 
FACILITIES 

The expenses of marketing grain, were much 
higher in 1920 than for pre-war years, particularly 
for transportation and country marketing facilities. 
When grain prices declined these expenses neces- 
sarily became much more burdensome in propor- 
tion. : 

A large proportion of the grain elevator capacity 
used in the export trade is controlled by large grain 
merchants. Four of these merchants controlled 
about 22 per cent of the total capacity, and 21 
merchants controlled 48 per cent thereof. 

The evidence in this inquiry supports that pre- 
viously obtained with regard to the inadequacy of 
public elevator capacity and the necessity of low- 
er storage rates to afford the grain producer and 
merchant necessary marketing facilities and to pre- 
vent price manipulations. 


AGRICULTURE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Compared with Rumania and” other primarily 
agricultural states, Czechoslovakia can be classed 
as only semi-agricultural. In Rumania 79 per cent 
of the inhabitants are farming peasants, while in 
Czechoslovakia 41 per cent till the soil and 59 per 
cent reside in cities. Certain regions of the repub- 
lic, for example Slovakia, produce a surplus of 
foodstuffs, but taken as a whole, the country is not 
agriculturally self-supporting. 

It is probable that, due to the ptiaviion of a 
higher standard of living, Czechoslovakia will im- 
port more wheat than formerly, but this increased 
importation will be supplied from the surplus- 
producing states in the south: Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia just as before the partition of the Austro- 
Hungary monarchy. These southern states will also 
probably supply most of the pork and pork products 
that Czechoslovakia will require so that the United 
States will soon relinquish this market. It is even 
possible that Czechoslovakia will in the not distant 
future compete with American producers for the 
bacon and lard markets of Poland and eastern 
Germany. 

Economic factors in Czechoslovakia have lately 
forced the farmers of that country to decrease 
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cereal production in favor of more remunerative 
kinds of agriculture, notably livestock raising. 
During the war exports of barley were diminished 
because of the restrictions placed upon the manu- 
facturer of beer, while oats consumption was de- 
creased by the depletion of the supply of horses in 
the country. Since the war increased labor costs 
and the increased purchasing power of the Czecho- 
slovakian crown in international trade have been 
important factors operating to discourage the pro- 
duction of cereals at home. 

The depressed agricultural situation in Czecho- 
slovakia is temporary, due, in the first instance, to 
the unstable economic conditions with which the 
struggling republic has had to contend. To a lesser 
degree it has been affected bythe land reform, 
especially in Slovakia and Ruthenia. With the 
improvement of these economic conditions and the 
settlement of the land question the agriculture of 
the country is bound to return toward normal ex- 
cept as noted. There will probably be: (1) A de 
crease in beet sugar production; (2) An increase 
in livestock production; (3) A minor decrease in 
cereal production. At the present time Czecho- 
slovakia raises about 17 per cent less cereals than 
before the war, but has added greatly to its live- 
stock production. What cereals it needs will be 
imported from nearby European countries in ex- 
change for animal products». 


KANSAS POOL EXPENSIVE 


The Derby Grain Company of Topeka, Kan., re- 
cently submitted to a local paper some interesting 
figures in respect to the returns Kansas’ farmers 
received from the wheat pool: 

“I was quite interested in the article in your 
Sunday paper, ‘Final Payment in Pool’ and for your 
information would like to compare this payment 
with what we paid at Brewster, Kansas, where we 
have an elevator, which point is a higher rate point 
by 1% cents a hundred than any station in Sedg- 
wick County. We figured our total year’s business 
at that point as a comparison, and as most of the 
wheat was No. 3, which we bought at that station, 
the No. 3 basis of 86.9 cents would be the one to 
compare with. Our price figured 95%4 cents for all 
the wheat we bought at that station. Taking into 
consideration the difference in freight would make 
our price just about 10 cents a bushel more than the 
farmer got in his pool. Aside from paying 10 cents 
more than the pool netted the farmer, the farmer, 
of course, got his money as soon as he delivered 
the wheat. We have known for a long time some- 
thing of the inside workings of the pool and how 
it was managed.” 


WHEAT STORAGE MONEY 
AVAILABLE 


The Farm Loan Board, which administers the 
Intermediate Credits Act, has notified the 12 inter- 
mediate credit regional banks to accept warehouse 
receipts on wheat in warehouses approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. Assistant Secretary 
Pugsley, in a/letter, pointed out how warehouses 
may comply with the requirements of the Depart- 
ment: 

“An individual or an association or sarknereiee 
desiring to enter the public warehouse business and 
which can meet the requirements may be licensed 
under the Act. 

“A plan for farm storage within the law is along 
the following lines: A number of farmers in a 
community might form a corporate organization. 
The various farm storages might then be leased or 
sold to the corporation. The corporation could 
then operate the various units as a public ware- 
housing system. 

“When the corporation meets all the requirements 
of the Act andthe regulations and when it is 
determined that the various units are suitable for 
the purpose of the Act, a license would be issued 
to the corporation to operate the different plants. 
The corporation, however, would be obliged to oper- 
ate the different units under their control as pub 
lic storage places.” 
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torney-general to make an investigation into 

the equalization of assessed values of five of 
the big grain elevators in Kansas City, Kan. The 
governor submitted a list of figures that shows a 
reduction of more than $4,000,000 from last year’s re- 
turns. The value fixed by the Wyandotte County 
assessors and by the Tax Commission: 


G wmer-ce DAVIS of Kansas has asked the at- 


Wyandotte Equalized 

Assessm’nt Assessm’nt 
AIUTOUL Ge CO. cee wise Boertiet aie $2,344,820 $758,489 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 00,0 132,270 
SME ac0 GTN” eke Ge eelea poe eae ae 974,310 294.298 
TE Ee esis ci Gee ee 275,860 67,538 
IY WAMOOULC Meal cis tt Give ess ciecelne's 1,359,620 100,000 


The governor pointed out the assessments were made 
by the local assessors who were on the ground while 
the reduced valuations were fixed by the Tax Com- 
mission in Topeka. It is understood the changes 
were due to the interpretation of the law relating to 
the stocks of grain on ‘*hand at the beginning of the 
taxing year and the average values of the grain on 


hand throughout the year. 
z * * * i 

Kansas City exporters report only a limited volume 
of business via the Gulf the past few seasons, a 
number of the larger concerns indicating that they 
have sold only about 50 per cent as much wheat 
as in most other seasons, There was a little activity 
in getting wheat for the second half of July loadings 
but the amounts were not large enough for the short- 
age to have any effect on the market. 

* * * 

After selling the company’s stocks of grain, the 
preliminary statement of the Moore-Lawless Grain 
Company shows assets apparently exceed liabilities 
by $35,000. This includes a book valuation of $150,000 
on the Kansas Central Elevator in Leavenworth, which 
is said to be a liberal estimate of its value. At the 
time the firm was placed in the hands of a receiver 
shortly after the mysterious death of Guy A. Moore, 
liabilities were about $540,000. It was said that the 
late Guy A. Moore carried $100,000 insurance at the 
time of his death, $75,000 of which was payable to 
his widow and $25,000 to the company. The latter 
sum was not included in the above estimate of the 
assets. Memberships valued at $26,500 were held by 
the firm. Paul C. Uhlmann, president of the Uhlmann 
Grain Company, purchased the Office equipment and 
lease of the Moore-Lawless Grain Company. C. W. 
Lawless, a partner in the business with the late Guy 
A. Moore, is at present organizing a grain corporation 
to be known as C. W. Lawless & Son Commission 
Company. Martin Lawless, his son, formerly with the 
Moore-Lawless Company will be with the new firm. 

* * * 

Ben F. Hargis, president of the Hargis Grain Com- 
pany, has retired from active participation in the 
grain business after 43 years of service, 31 of which 
he was a member of ‘the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
He obtained his membership February 27, 1892, for 
$25. He indicated he would keep it for sentimental 
reasons. Both he and his son, Ben L. Hargis, have 
served as president of the Exchange, the father in 
1901 and the son in 1921. Mr. Hargis is also widely 
known in financial eircles in Jackson County. Ben 
L. Hargis will assume management of the grain 
company’s business. y 

* * * 

L. J. Morgan, who with W. D. Dilts, Jr, has or- 
ganized the Morgan Grain Company, is an applicant 
for membership on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
on transfer from H. H. Savage, formerly with the 
Wallingford Bros. Grain Company. The Morgan Grain 
Company recently was granted a charter with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 

* * * 
Harry J. Smith, president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, returned recently from an extensive inspec- 
tion trip through Kansas. “Most farmers,” he said, 
‘fare selling wheat as it is being threshed, éspecially 
the grain that is being threshed immediately from 
the field. When the movement was first getting un- 
der way farmers were receiving 75 to 85 cents a 
bushel. Growers are not at all pleased with the 
returns and in sections where farming is on a mod- 


erate scale it is undoubtedly unprofitable.- In the 
larger wheat raising districts where a more economi- 
cal and efficient system is possible they seem to think 
they will make a little profit. Indications point strong- 
ly to a crop of comparatively heavy weight and low 
protein, probably averaging under 12 per cent. This 
is disappointing because the route we took comprises 
the best of the Kansas and Nebraska territory as far 
as high protein wheat is concerned.” 
* * * 

Kansas City pit brokers who keep in close touch 
with the volume of trade say that transactions have 
fallen off fully 20 per cent in the past two months 
or so and some say their trade has been reduced as 
much as 50 per cent. The decreased business in all 
cases is attributed to lack of speculative interest, a 
condition blamed on the unsatisfactory market situa- 
tion to the fear of legislative interference. 

* * * 

“Wheat crop conditions in both England and France 
are the best in many years,’ Charles W. Lonsdale, 
president of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Com- 
pany, said recently on his return from a month’s 
visit in those countries. “Grain men in those countries 
say they will need less of our wheat than for the 
last several years. The agricultural conditions in 
England are better than the industrial. Thousands 
of men engaged in industry are out of work and the 
Government is burdened by that condition. In France 
things appear well, except that they are rattling 
swords along the sidewalks over the Ruhr question.” 

* * * 

“Kansas soil is becoming wheat sick,’ says H. M. 
Bainer, director of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association. “Agricultural authorities in the 
wheat states are advocating a reduction in wheat 
acreage, not merely on account of the unprofitable 
experience of prevailing low. prices that has been 
caused largely by overproduction this year, but also 
for the reason that with continuous cropping system 
of wheat following wheat it is impossible to keep 
up the yield or the soil fertility. Wheat growers are 
becoming interested in crop rotation and plowing 
methods that will bring back the fertility of their 
soil and enable them. to produce increased yields with 
an alternating crop system.” 


* * * 
Mr. Bainer has prepared a poster entitled ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Difference Pays for the Land,” and requests 


for copies have been so great that 100,000 have been 
printed. The Kansas City Clearing House Associa- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Bank are aiding in the 
distribution, assisted by banks, mills, elevators, 
county agents, grain dealers and implement houses 
in the West and Southwest. Many chambers of com- 


merce have requested copies for distribution. 
* * * 
Nine employes of the Missouri State Warehouse 


Commission who have been connected with the grain 
sampling and weighing department in Jackson County 
have been relieved from duty and the vacancies filled 
by recent appointments of W. O. Atkeson, the new 
state warehouse commissioner. It was also said that 
differences in the management of the office has caused 
friction between the commissioner and Rex V. Hed- 
rick, who was appointed assistant to the commissioner 
several weeks ago. 
* * * 

A suit has been filed against the National Surety 
Company by W. C. Goffe, receiver for Dilts & Morgan, 
Ine., for the payment of the $10,000 bond furnished 
for Paul Mathews, former manager of the grain firm’s 
branch office in Wichita. At the time of the failure 
a shortage of more than $30,000 was disclosed in the 
Wichita office. The bonding company holds that all 
the requirements of the bond were not fulfilled and 
signified their intention of contesting the claim. No 
legal action has ever been brought against Mathews 
who is said to be in Seattle. 

* * * 

D. E. Walter, new manager of the grain purchasing 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Corporation 
at Kansas City, has applied for membership in the 
Board of Trade on transfer from FF. W. McCoy. Grain 
will be bought here for the company’s plant at Buf- 
falo and Minneapolis. 

~ > > 
grain commission firms are watching with 
interest the ruling to be handed down in the suit 
filed in Chicago recently to test the right of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to impose a special oc- 
eupation tax of $200 a year upon commission mer- 
ehants. This tax is supposedly a “broker’s tax” and 
the commission men maintain they are not brokers 


Local 


and should not be compelled to pay the tax. Members 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade are assessed in 
addition to the $200 Government tax a state tax of 
$200. There is a tax of 25 cents on every trade in 
futures and a special tax of 10 cents-for every $100 
in the sale of futures. : 
* * * 
H. F. Hall, president of the 
pany, is in Paris. 


Hall-Baker Grain Com- 


we ow * 

Total deliveries on July contracts at Kansas City 
were 362,000 bushels of wheat, 65,000 bushels of corn 
and 20,000 bushels of oats. 

en, 

Members of the Kansas City Board of Trade began 
making the routine reports of accounts amounting to 
more than 250,000 bushels* on August 1. Reports are 
designated by numbers and are made to the clearing 
house. No representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been appointed for this market yet. One 
probably will be named soon. 

* * * 
has been seriously damaged by 
drought and will make only about half a crop,” said 
S. G. Gate of Hagle Pass, Texas, at the Board of 
Trade recently. “Wheat growers in Mexico fared 
much better than the American farmer this year as 
they received a sum equivalent in American money to 
$1.50 a bushel. The Mexican duty on wheat imported 
from the United States is more than 50 cents a bush- 
el. The duty was also raised on American flour so 
the mills could purchase American wheat and compete 


with the comparatively low price of American flour.” 
* * * 


“Mexican corn 


Wheat receipts at Kansas City in July were 6,573 
cars, about 21 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year and 13 per cent under the July av- 
erage for the past 10 years. Corn receipts, 913 cars, 


exceed the average and oats arrivals, 196 cars, were 
smaller than the average. 
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ENERAL grain receipts in July were 39 cars less 
( than for the corresponding month in 1922. A total 

of 1,059 cars of grains was received here during 
July, as compared with 1,020 in July last year, accord- 
ing to the monthly report of J. A. Hallam, Chief In- 
spector of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange. 
Wheat showed an increase of 9 cars, shelled corn, 45; 
ear corn, 1; feeds, 3; milo maize, 2, and partition cars 
of wheat and corn, 8. Oats, rye and barley each de- 
clined 6 cars. Hay receipts showed a decrease of 47 
cars. Receipts for the month were 489 cars, as com- 
pared with 530 cars for July, 1922. According to Mr. 


Hallam grain and hay receipts for the month were 
unusually large, owing to the late crop movement. 
* * * 
Stephen A. Skidmore, 62 years old, father of Earl 


Skidmore, secretary of the Perin-Brouse-Skidmore Grain 
& Milling Company, died last month at his home on 
Price Hill. Death resulted from a nervous breakdown 
which Mr. Skidmore. suffered several months ago. Mr. 
Skidmore was well known in railroad circles, having been 
connected with the Big Four Railroad for about 40 years. 
He was general car foreman and had charge of the 
freight car system in the Cincinnati district. 
* ” * 

The baseball team of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Ex- 

change defeated the Chamber of Commerce aggregation 


in an exciting 10-inning game at the Cincinnati Gym 
Grounds last month. The score was 14 to 13. Joseph 
O’Connell of the Cleveland Grain Company and “Red” 


Fitzgerald were the shining stars for the grain and hay 
outfit. 
* ” » 

Suit to recover $7,908 from the United States Govern- 
ment has been filed in the United States Court here by 
the Dewey Bros. Company, Blanchester, Ohio, grain and 
hay concern. The amount is said to be due under a 
contract entered into with the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army for shipment of hay, straw and 
bran to Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. The Government 
in its answer admits that an officer of the corps con- 
tracted with the plaintiff for hay, straw and bran, but 
it charges the plaintiff failed to make deliveries in 
response ‘to seasonable calls for the same, and that the 
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quartermaster at Camp Gordon was compelled to go 
into the open market and purchase hay which should 
have been delivered by the plaintiff. 

* * * 

J. A. Collier, representative of the hay, feed and seed 
division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, who is 
looking after the hay and seed marketing conditions for 
the Department, was a visitor here last month. 

* * * 

Herman Riesenberg, auditor of the Cincinnati Grain & 
Hay Exchange, has returned from Dillsboro, Ind., where 
he underwent a treatment for a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism. 

* * * 

Following a sight-seeing tour through 11 states, Clar- 
ence Bender of A. Bender & Sons, accompanied by his 
mother and sister, has returned from an enjoyable 
motor trip to Fairview, N. H. 
ib * * * 

The summer home of A. C. Gale of the A. C. Gale 
Grain Company on the Whitewater River, near Cedar 
Grove, Ind., was the scene of a party last month at which 
Mr. Gale had for his guests 15 members of the local 
trade. 

* * * 

In’ a weekly statement; John A. Morris, chairman of 
the Cincinnati Operating Committee of the American 
Railway Association, says the movement of box cars 
to the grain and hay producing territory has beén very 
heavy and predicts that there will be an adequate car 
supply to handle all movements during the harvest 
season. : 

* * * 

Holdings of Otto Armleder and Claude Ashbrook, 
Cincinnatians, aggregating more than $1,000,000 in the 
Foulds Milling Company have been sold to New York 
capitalists. The concern will be consolidated with the 
Woodcock Macaroni Company, Rochester, N. Y.; Warner 
Macaroni Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; National Macaroni 


Company, Syracuse, and the Palisade Manufacturing 
Company, West Hoboken, N. J. The Foulds Milling 
Company, which was given its start in Cincinnati 30 


years ago, has its present home at Libertyville, Il. 
* * * 

The Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange and the hay 
plugging tracks were closed on August 2 and 10 out 
of respect to the memory of the late President Warren 
G. Harding. A resolution deploring the death of the 
President was adopted at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the organization. 


gy 
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the Commercial Exchange, the stock of grain in 

public warehouses in Philadelphia on August 1 
was: 462,691 bushels wheat, 9,659 bushels corn, 562,039 
bushels oats, 40,468 bushels rye and 2,890 bushels 
_.barley, compared with 317,622 bushels wheat, 172,503 
bushels corn, 818,908 bushels oats, 24,830 bushels rye 
and 1,933 bushels barley on July 2, and 1,152,447 
bushels wheat, 319,965 bushels corn, 67,277. bushels 
oats, 3,467 bushels rye and 4,442 bushels barley on 
August 1, 1922. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia 
during the month of July, 1923, were: 1,404,200 bushels 
wheat, 20,932 bushels corn, 98,719 bushels oats, 18,415 
bushels rye and 1,786) bushels barley. Exports from 
this port during the month of July, 1923, were: 804,094 
bushels wheat and 144,810 bushels corn. 

* * * 

New memberships in the Commercial Exchange have 
been petitioned for during the past month by Woolman 
& Company, grain, feed and hay merchants, and the 
Pere Marquette Railway Company. 

* * * 


A CCORDING to the monthly statistical report of 


Thomas K. Sharpless, of the firm of Brey & Sharpless, 
flour merchants, and also of the Columbia Milling Com- 
pany, Columbia, Pa., has taken a month’s rest on 
account of ill health. 

* * * 

Walter K. Woolman, president of the Commercial 
Exchange, will hereafter reside with his family during 
the summer months at Bay Head, N. J., where he has 
built a cottage. 

* a * 

A two-story frame warehouse of John <A. Trace, at 
Nunnery, Pa., was recently destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin, together with a quantity of grain, flour and feed, 
The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

* ~ * 

Albert L. Hood, vice-president of the grain and feed 
firm of Ezl. Dunwoody Company, and family have gone 
to George School, Pa., and will stay there until fall. 

* * = 

The Commercial Exchange was closed Friday, August 
10, as a mark of respect to our late President, and the 
Directors forwarded the following telegram to President 
Coolidge: ‘The Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia 
expresses its deepest sympathy and profound sorrow in 
the death of President Harding and hastens to assure 
you of its loyal support during your administration.” 
BE. T. Clark, secretary to Mr. Coolidge, replied and said, 
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“The President has received your kind telegram, and 
has asked me to express to you his sincere appreciation. 
Such a message is a source of both encouragement and 
help at this time, and only the urgent press of other 
matters prevents a personal acknowledgment.” 

* * * 

W. George Coleman, manager of the feed department 
of C. S. Coleman & Company, is now commuting to 
Ocean City, N. J., where his family has taken a cottage 
for the summer. 

* * * 

BE. Nattkempe, representing the American Hominy 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., and Wm. Kennedy, of 
Charles Kennedy & Co., grain shippers, Buffalo, N. Y., 
recently visited at the Commercial Exchange. 

* * * 

A Pennsylvania charter has been granted the Pen- 
brook Drayage & Supply Company, Penbrook, Pa., for 
the purpose of buying and selling grain, hay, feed and 
poultry and stock food. 

* * * 

Samuel IF. Scattergood, president of the Mutual Trust 
Company and of the S. F. Scattergood & Co., grain and 
feed merchants in the Bourse, will commute to Atlantic 
City, N. J., for the balance of the summer, his family 
having taken a cottage there. 

* * * 

James J. Rodgers, head of the flour department of 
Richardson Brothers in'the Bourse, has returned from 
a visit to Kansas City, Mo. 

* C1 7Ae 

Among the Chicago visitors on ’Change during the 

past month were: Wm. C. Benckert, export manager 


of the Armour Grain Company and Alex W. Kay, 
assistant secretary of Hales & Hunter, feed millers 
and grain commission merchants. 

* * * 


William and John K. Scattergood, of S. F. Scatter- 
good & Co., grain and feed merchants in the Bourse, 


together with their families, have open a cottage at 
Ocean City, N. J., for the summer. 
* * * 


D. W. Dietrich will commence running his flour mill 
at Lewistown, Pa., on a 24-hour basis. They are now 
receiving new Soft Winter wheat which is generally 
of a good quality and dry and grading a No. 2 Red. 

+e, 

Charles VY. Herb, wholesale grain and feed dealer, 
died recently at the age of 66 years at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He started in the grain and feed 
business in 1885. He was a member of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Grain & Hay Ex- 
change there. 

= * e 

Benjamin Gunner, grain and feed merchant; I. Serata 
& Sons, flour and feed merchants; L. R. Holmes, mana- 
ger, Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd, and the American 
Baltic Chartering & Shipping Company, Inc., have been 
elected to membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

* * * 

Fire recently destroyed about 100 carloads of grain 
and feed together with the warehouse of Isaac Serata 
& Sons at Bridgeton, N. J., causing a loss of about 
$75,000, which is partly. covered by insurance. The 
plant comprised about six buildings of frame and corru- 
gated iron construction and occupied about half an acre 
in the industrial district. 

* * * 

The number of cars unloaded during the month of 
July, 1928, at the Girard Point Elevator was 438 wheat, 
1 corn and 5 rye; at the Port Richmond Elevator there 
were 131 wheat, 2 corn and 6 rye; at the Twentieth 
Street Elevator there were 4 corn, 32 oats, 3 rye, 2 
barley screenings and 1 kaffir corn. 

* * * 

Notice has been posted by the Traffic Manager of 
the Commercial Exchange that a service has been 
established from Chicago and Milwaukee via Rutland- 
Lake Michigan Transit Company, West Fairport, Ohio, 
and Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to, stations on the latter 
road at the usual differential on flour and other grain 
products of four cents per 100 pounds under the all- 
rail rate. 

* * * 

Visitors from the Northwest on ’Change during the 
past month included William Fulton of the Mills of 
Albert Lea, Minneapolis; Reed Jones, of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Company, Seattle; H. P. Mueller, man- 
ager Milwaukee Grain & Feed Company, Milwaukee, 
and W. C. Bolte, sales manager of the Cascade Mill & 
Elevator Company, Cascade, Mont. 

* * * 

A. J. Dando, elevator agent of the Girard Point 
Elevator has posted notice that all wheat grading 
“Sample Grade,” and wheat grading “Musty” will be 
handled by them as inspector directs, as in previous 
years, and it will not be necessary to file drying or 
other orders covering wheat of these grades. 

* > * 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings have been filed 
against Shane Brothers & Wilson Company of Phila- 
delphia, operators of the Millbourne Flour Mills, which 
was established in the days of William Penn, in the 
United States District Court, and upon application, 
Charles H. Birr has been made permanent receiver for 


the firm. An attorney familiar with the affairs of the 
company stated that liabilities were in excess of 
$1,000,000 and its assets about $250,000. Francis B. 


Bracken said the concern lost money for the last three 
years in its operations, and after every effort had been 
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made to reorganize it had failed and it was deemed 
for the best interests of the creditors that it should go 
into bankruptcy. The court has granted authority to 
the receiver to borrow $30,000 on receiver’s certificates 
to meet the mill’s payroll, and purchase materials 
required in the manufacture of flour. 

* * * 


The average high and low closing prices of cash 
grain at Philadelphia during the month of July, 1923, 
were as follows: Wheat, No. 2 Red, for export, $1.01@ 
1.08; Corn, No. 2 Mixed, for export, $0.90@.92; No. 2 
Yellow, for domestic, $0.9814@1.07%; Oats, No. 2 
White, natural, for domestic, $0.50@.53. 

* * * 

Among the southwestern visitors on ’Change during the 
past month were: J. B. Nicholson, treasurer, Kansas 
City ‘Milling Company, Kansas City; L. E. Davy of 
the Acme Milling Company, Oklahoma City; N. E. Car- 
penter, secretary Hall-Baker Grain Company, Kansas 
City; J. H. Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Company, 
Kansas City; T. L. Hoffman and Harvey J. Owens, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Company, Kansas City. 

* * * 

The Commercial Exchange golf tournament is now 
under way and Filson Graff, of the Barnes-Irwin Grain 
Company in the Bourse, took the first round. A sterling 
silver loving cup has been presented by Daniel J. 
Murphy, in honor of his son, Daniel D., .Jr., to any 
merchant of the Exchange who wins the first three 
games of the tournament. Another cup will be present 
for which grain exchages in New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago Minneapolis, Kansas City and other cities will 
be asked to compete. 

* * * 

Unfavorable action has been taken by the Commercial 
Exchange on a temporary emergency reduction of 25 
per cent on the export rate. of flour and wheat from — 
all points in the United States which was proposed by 
Omaha grain merchants to the Railway Executives’ 
Association recently and which included a limitation 
period of 30 days at the seaboard. Exporters here felt 
that if the reduction became effective and something 
unforeseen happened that the flour or grain could not 
be moved within the 30-day period, they would lose 
money due to the fact that they would be charged the 
old rate. 


‘ 
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ONDITIONS have shown a great change over the 

month, and the change has been for the better 

all along the line. The local elevators today are 
crowded with business and in some cases turning down 
storage for lack of capacity, whereas 30 days ago some 
of them didn’t have enough grain on hand to provide 
food for their stray rodents. Movement of wheat has 
been early and heavy, in spite of the dollar level, and 
a lot of grain has been moving in from Indiana, Illinois, 
and from local points. Wheat is unusually good in 
weight and quality, free of onion, and a lot of it is 
grading No. 1, and represents’ the best quality wheat 
on the market in years. Of course in some cases the 
poor farmer is having a rough time, but this is no fault 
of the grain buyer, but due to the world wheat erops, 
and conditions over which supply and demand hold the 
last word. as 

‘The Kentucky Public Elevator Company reported that 
wheat had been rolling in so fast that the plant had 
been really running, as it is unloading 50.to 60 cars a 
day, and loading out five or six. The plant now has 
on hand 450,000 bushels of wheat, some of which will 
be on long. storage; 30,000 bushels of corn; 1,500 
bushels of rye; 4,000 bushels of oats, and a good deal 
more stock to come. 

Car loading has been on the capacity basis, and a 
lot of overloading has been done. It is reported that 
80,000-pound cars have been coming in with 94,000 
pounds, while a lot of cars are loaded to 100,000 or 
108,000 pounds, and in some cases the railroads have 
lightened the cars and reloaded part of the shipment to 
other cars to prevent damage to rolling stock from 
overloading. Apparently shippers are endeavoring to 
grab storage space while it is available. 

It is claimed that almost every elevator in Louisville 
which is accepting storage grain is getting all the grain 
it is in position to handle, and as a matter of fact the 
elevator business here is better than at any previous 
time in months. 

* * * 

Thomas P. Cooper, dean of the State University Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and director of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experimental Station, reports a gain in pig 
raising in the state, this being backed also by the Fed- 
eral survey. The state is not showing as large a gain 
as other corn belt states, but has been doing quite well. 

* * * 

The Ballard & Ballard Company, local millers, have 
been buying large quantities of wheat, and have been 
filling not only their own storage, but securing storage 
in other elevators. The general impression seems to be 
that wheat is right around rock bottom for the season, 
and while selling has been free, buying has also been 
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quite free at the prices. Wheat has been quoted at 
around 98 cents to $1 buying for No. 2, with No. 1 
quoted at 2 cents higher. Poor grade wheat for chicken 
feed has been quite scarce. 

* * * 

Local grain quotations show corn—No. 2 White or 
Yellow, selling at 96 cents; No. 2, mixed, 95 cents. New 
oats are starting to move in and are reported to be of 
very fair quality. Old oats are quoted at 47 cents for 
No. 2 White, with No. 3 46% cents. New oats are 
being quoted at 3 to 4 cents under the old oats in most 
instances. Feed prices quoted on the sacked basis show 
bran $31 a ton; mixed feed, $33; middlings, $35; 
hominy feed, $39; cracked cern, $40; feed meal, $39; 
36 per cent, cottonseed meal, $44; 41 per cent, $50; 
old process oil meal, 34 per cent, $54. 

* * * 

New hay has just started arriving, but due to hot 
weather and green condition it is reported to be heating 
in cars, and receivers are ordering shippers to hold up. 


‘More river hay is moving in this year than usual, 


along with barge wheat, due to an unusually good 
summer boating stage, as a result of plenty of rains 
in the Ohio Valley this year, In fact rains have 
resulted in fine midsummer pasturage and light feed 
demand, ‘ 

Hay quotations show No. 1 Timothy, $23@$24, with 
some houses quoting $25; No. 2, $20@$22; No. 1 
Mixed, $22@$24, No. 2, Light, $20@$22; Clover, $19@ 
$20; No. 2 Clover, $17@$18. Some houses are quoting 
prices at a couple of dollars under these figures, but 
it must be either new hay, or an overstock that is 
trying to be moved prior to the expected arrival of 
new hay. 

* * * 

Fire visiting the hay, grain and feed store as well as 
elevator of R. D. Riedling, at Eighteenth and Magnolia 
Avenue, on August 3, caused a loss of about $25,000, 
of which about $15,000 was on stock. The old plant, 
at one time owned by the Kentucky Feed & Grain Com- 
pany, for years was operated by Chris Miller & Sons, 
and was entirely burned about 1900. Replaced with a 
frame structure the second time, this was later burned, 
and was again replaced with frame, which stayed until 


' the present fire. 


* * * 


Edinger & Co., local grain, feed and hay jobbers, 
as well as feed manufacturers, formerly large flour 
jobbers, have sold their old elevator and other property 
at Fourteenth and Magazine streets, to the Ohio Valley 
Grocery Company, at a price of $40,000, the buyers 
planning to use it as a grocery storage warehouse. The 
Edinger interests will secure other quarters, but haven’t 
decided definitely just where they will locate. The 
building is 79x200 feet and has about 42,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

* * * 

From Hickman, Ky., it_is reported that farmers claim 
it cost them 40 cents a bushel to have wheat threshed 
this year where they did not own threshers, which 
resulted in the wheat growers being generally dis- 
couraged. Several have claimed that they will not plant 
wheat this fall. Farmers in southern Indiana, north 
of Louisville, claim that yield has not shown a better 
average than 15 bushels to the acre. 

* * * . 

O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., is spending a couple 
of weeks in New ‘York, on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 

‘ - * * * 

The Kentucky Department of Agriculture, co-operating 
with the Federal Department, shows Kentucky raising 
more tobacco and oats, and less°corn and wheat this 
year. The report, in part, as recently issued, shows: 

The total acreage devoted to tobacco is given as 
567,000 acres, as compared to 525,000 acres last year. 
This year’s acreage, it is estimated, should give a yield 
of 522,877,000 pounds. 

The wheat crop is estimated at 7,325,000 bushels as 
compared to 7,475,000 bushels produced last year. This 
includes all wheat, both winter and spring. The de- 
erease of wheat acreage was placed at 5 per cent. 

Acreage devoted to corn this year is the same as 
last but the crop is said to be very late, indicating a 
yield of 86,189,000 bushels this year as compared with 
88,060,000 last year. 

The oats yield is estimated at 5,027,000 bushels com- 
pared to 4,282,000 bushels last year. The yields of 
barley and rye also show an increase over last year’s 
production. : 

An increase of nine-tenths of 1 per cent in the 
number of pigs saved from farrowings in the six months 
ended July 1, 1923, as compared to the corresponding 
period ending in July, 1922, is forecast in the report. 

* = * 

The Kentucky Public Elevator Company, Louisville, 
is still of the opinion that the fire which swept its local 
plant in April, 1917, was caused by German spies. On 
July 14 the company made a demand on the Mixed 
Claims Committee, at Washington, for the Commission 
to compel the German Government to allow it to look 
at all reports of its spies in America. A report from 
Washington, in part, reads: 

“This demand to the Mixed Claims Commission, which 
is hearing the requests for compensation for injuries 
and loss resulting from the World War was made today 
by the Kentucky Public Elevator Company, of Louis- 
ville, which asserts it lost $1,000,000 as a result of the 
work of German spies and firebugs. 

“The company respectfully demands the production 
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of the official records of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment containing all the information of every kind of 
the activities of its spies and to give the opportunity 
provided in article 230 of the Versailles treaty, which 
reads: “The German Government undertakes to furnish 
all documents and information of every kind, the pro- 
duction of which may be considered necessary to insure 
the full knowledge of the incriminating acts.’ 

“The discovery of offenders and the just appreciation 
of responsibility the demand specifies all data between 
July 31, 1914, and April 1, 1917." Answer to the de- 
mand has not yet been made by the Commission. 

* * * 

E. C. Eberts and C. H. Everitt, 25 Board of Trade 
Building, Louisville, recently affirmed ownership of the 
Eberts Grain Company, filing papers to that effect with 
the County Clerk. 
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gwANY members of the grain trade on the New 
York Produce Exchange were pleased to hear that 
their old associate, William H. Martin, together 
with James A. Patten, both prominent on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, had been rewarded for their faith 
and courage. It was stated that they had been among 
the leading buyers of corn for months when traders in 
general were predicting big declines because of heavy 
stocks. They believed on the assumption that there 
would be a serious shortage before the end of July and 
their judgment was convincingly vindicated by the much 
higher prices at which trading in July terminated. It 
is good to see someone with the courage of their 


convictions. 
* * * 


Members of the flour trade on the New York Produce 
xchange and in other markets, notably Baltimore, 
received with much interest last month the announce- 
ment that a combination had been effected between 
Harry E. White Company and B. H. Wunder, both of 
the Produce Exchange. It was decided that it would 
be advantageous to all concerned if the business con- 
trolled by the two interests was consolidated. The 
general management of the combined business will be 
in the hands of Mr. Wunder. 

* * te 

Another recent announcement of particular interest to 
members of the grain trade here and in other markets 
related to the organization of the firm of Connor & 
Scudder to conduct a grain and feed business in this 
territory. Neither of the principals is a stranger in the 
trade, and this is especially true of James T. Connor, 
familiarly called “Jim” by the host of friends whom he 
has won during his active participation in the grain 
business for over 30: years, during most of which time 
he was associated with the old firm of Henry D. McCord 
& Sons. More recently he had been engaged with the 
Brainard Commission Company, with which his partner, 
Frank A. Scudder, had also been connected for several 
years. 

* * * 

Lester L. Seaman, manager of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Company, who spent three weeks in 
July on a trip through Vermont and Maine, recently 
returned to his post on the New York Produce Ex- 
change evidently greatly benefited thereby. 

* * * 

Frank Voigt of the Voigt Milling Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., who had been ill for two months, 
received hearty congratulations upon his recovery when 
he appeared recently on the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange, being introduced by the mill's local 
representative, Harry G. Spear. 

*& * * 

Arthur Stott, a member of the well-known flour mill- 
ing family of Detroit, Mich., one of the oldest in the 
country, was a recent visitor on the New York Produce 
Exchange, but this time he did not come as a member 
of the milling fraternity. In short, Mr. Stott has left 
the flour business and has established several wholesale 
milk distributing stations in Detroit territory. 

* * * 

T. C. O’Brien, who was formerly associated with the 
New ‘York office of the Armour Grain Company, but is 
once more engaged in the grain trade in Buffalo, spent 
a short time recently on, the Produce Exchange floor 
and was warmly welcomed by his old friends and 


associates. 
* * * 


George Roden, who was for many years an active 
member of the local feed and grain trades, but had 
been absent for several months, has returned to the 
New York Produce Exchange, acting as representative 


of A. A. Housman & Co., grain, stock and cotton 
merchants. 
* * * 
Sellers of feed in this territory as well as in other 


markets were greatly pleased by the recent unusual 
development in the trade, namely that feeders had found 
it advantageous to feed middlings to livestock because 
of the scarcity and high cost of corn. Dispatches from 
numerous interior markets stated that corn had become 
so scarce that it was actually dearer than wheat. Con- 
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sequently the latter was in many cases being fed to 
livestock and poultry. If this condition should continue 
a few months longer it may help the farmer to get rid 
of his surplus of wheat to better advantage than seemed 
probable a short time ago. 

* * * 

Harry Gladwin, for close to 30 years connected with 
the old flour firm of Holt & Co., principally with the 
export department, is now associated with the Raymond- 
Hadley Company, Inc., which had recently absorbed the 
Holt concern. The retention of Mr. Gladwin proved 
decidedly gratifying to his many friends and customers, 
being considered entirely natural and logical as he had 
been Mr. Holt’s right-hand man on the Produce Ex- 
change for many years. 

* * * 


The numerous reports and rumors recently received 
regarding grain conditions in Russia have been received 
with a little more than the proverbial grain of salt by 
many old and experienced traders who have learned 
from previous lessons, some of them extremely bitter, 
that advices coming from that country, or manufactured 
by prejudiced outsiders, are frequently far from depend- 
able. For one thing, the country is so vast and there 
is: such a lack of system or organization that it has 
been impossible to secure definite or reliable information. 
Early in July it was rumored that the Ukranian crop 
would certainly be large, and hence there would be an 
exportable surplus of 200,000,000 bushels, though it was 
stated that part of this grain would be shipped to other 
Russian states. Subsequently another estimate was re- 
ceived, supposed to be equally reliable, stating that the 
surplus would be 140,000,000 bushels, but in spite of 
this apparent shrinkage of 60,000,000 bushels the bears 
remained jubilant. 

* * * 

A. Mennel, the venerable and esteemed head of the 
Mennel Mills in Toledo, Ohio, spent a few days recently 
on the New York Produce Exchange prior to sailing 
for a trip to Europe, during which he will visit the 
battlefield of Sedan where he was captured by the 
Germans during the Franco-Prussian War and held as 
a prisoner for eight months. As usual Mr. Mennel 
spoke in a decidely interesting way regarding matters 
in general. He alluded particularly to the advantages 
to be derived from the use of electricity instead of coal 
by flour millers; namely, reduced cost because of the 
transmission of power over long distances, climinating 
the high cost of coal transportation; the saving of 
valuable space now used for coal storage; the elimina- 
tion of smoke and dust, and the saving of labor. A vast 
amount of water power, the’ potential source of enor- 
mous eleetric power, is now going to waste, whereas 
the more general use of it would enable millers to 
produce an even better grade of flour and at lower cost 
than is now ‘possible. 

* * * 

Brinkley Evans, recently announced on the bulletin 
boards of the New York Produce Exchange that he had 
bought out the interest of Henry Leverich in the Brink- 
ley Evans-Leverich Company and that he is now sole 
proprietor of the business, having changed the name to 
Brinkley Evans Company. Mr. Leverich has become 
associated with the local office of James E. Bennett & 
Co., acting as representative on the Exchange floor with 
John A. Hamilton. 

* * * 

The Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange have elected the following applicants to mem- 
bership: Thomas M. Howell, well-known grain broker 
on the Chicago Board of Trade; Henry C. Gibbs, grain 
brokerage; Howard H. Bate, American Trading Com- 
pany, export and import; Edward A. Theurkauf, F. A. 


Marsily & Co., export and import; L. N. Taranto, 
importer and exporter. 
= * * 
Robert G. Brandt and Harry R. Proctor, have an- 


nounced on the bulletin boards of the New York Produce 
Exchange that they have organized a new firm, Robert 
G. Brandt & Co., to conduct a cash brokerage business. 
This was a sequel of the dissolution by mutual consent 
of the firm of Dennis, Brandt & Co. 

« * * 

Clark H. Sparks, who recently ceased to be a member 
of the local flour receiving house of Watson, Sugrue & 
Co., has become sales manager in’ New ‘York State— 
exclusive of Greater New York—for the Commander 
Mill Company of Minneapolis. 

= * * 

George H. Sugrue, formerly of the firm of Watson, 
Sugrue & Co., and at one time New York manager for 
the Quaker Oats Company (Flour Department), recently 
formed a new firm, Martin, Sugrue & Co., and has 
applied for membership in the New York Produce Ex- 


change. ‘This firm will represent the American Hominy 
Company. 
* * ” 
Arthur E. Orvis of Orvis Bros. & Co., commission 


leading exchanges, is an 
New York Produce 


merchants and brokers on all 
applicant for membership in the 
Exchange. 
> * > 

The Visitors’ Register of the New York Produce Ex- 
change recently bore the names of the following mem- 
bers of the grain and allied trades in Chicag Edward 
A. James, vice-president of the Armour Grain Company ; 
T. W. Brophy of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Company; 
Harry S. Klein, cash oats specialist for Bartlett Frazier 
Co. ; Alex W. Kay, assistant secretary of Hales & 
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Hunter; Arthur Leask, floor manager on the Board of 
Trade for J. E. Bennett & Co.; A. B. Lord, corn trader, 
and Andrew Hazelhurst, John L. Patten, A. M. Adams 
and E, Glickman, grain traders. 

* * * 

Announcement was made on the Produce Hxchange 
recently of the organization of the Federal Commission 
Company, Inc., with a capital of $250,000. This cor- 
poration, of which J. Levine is president, will conduct 
an ‘export and domestic business in grain. They will 
be represented on the Exchange floor by P. J. McCulloch 
and Jerome S. Ormont. 

* * * 

Following the announcement of the sudden and tragic 
death of our beloved President, Warren G. Harding, the 
following cablegram was received by Secretary Ross- 
man of the New York Produce Exchange: “The Presi- 
dent and members of the Liverpool Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation beg to convey to you their sincere regret and 
deep sympathy in the loss the people of the United 
States have sustained in the death of President Harding.” 

In accordance with the ruling of the Board of Mana- 
gers the Produce Exchange was closed on Friday, 
August 38, and in accordance with the proclamation of 
President Coolidge, the Exchange was also closed on 
Friday, August 10, the day of the final services for the 
late President at Marion, Ohio. 
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HE grain trade in Milwaukee is staging a come- 
back after the discouraging condition of the past 
month, when receipts fell to unprecedented low 
levels. .The July figures on receipts are the most 
cheerful local grain men have found for a long time. 

In practically all of the leading grains, there are 
gains in receipts over those of last year. It is true 
that the gains recorded in the past month are not 
very large, but the showing is again favorable and 
still greater improvement is expected ,by local grain 
handlers in the tide of grain offerings in the month 
of August. 

The receipts of wheat for the past month at Mil- 
waukee were 320,105 bushels as compared with re- 
ceipts of 134,400 bushels for the corresponding month 
last year. Wheat receipts have actually more than 
doubled as compared with July of last year. How- 
ever, since wheat is one of the lesser grains in the 
Milwaukee trade, the gain of more than 100 per cent 
over 1922 has less significance than it would other- 
wise have. ; 

The receipts of corn at Milwaukee 
month were 1,513,735 bushels. 
receipts of 1,377,675 bushels for the corresponding 
month a’ year ago., The gain in offerings is only a 
little over 100,000 bushels, or about 10 per cent, but 
the tendency is in the right direction which is a great 
encouragement to Milwaukee grain men. 

The receipts of oats at Milwaukee for the month 
of July 775 bushels as compared with re- 


for the past 
This compares with 


were 1,775,225 
ceipts for the corresponding month a year ago of 1,- 
576,115 bushels.\ The gain in receipts over last year 
is in round numbers about 200,000 bushels, or about 
12 per cent. While this is not a brilliant showing, 
still it indicates that the oats trade is now going bet- 
ter than last year, which again gives promise for 
the future. 

The receipts of barley at Milwaukee for the month 
of July were 510,740 bushels. This compares with re- 
ceipts of 636,740 bushels for the corresponding month 
a year ago. These figures indicate that barley offer- 
ings have dropped about 125,000 bushels as compared 
with last year. The decline in barley supply is almost 
20 per cent. 

The receipts of rye at Milwaukee for the month of 
July were 51,225 bushels, as compared with receipts 
for the corresponding month a year ago of 96,220 bush- 
els. The local receipts of rye have therefore been 
cut almost in half, 

* * * 


Revised figures for the crop year show that the 
corn receipts of the country at primary markets have 
been 216,000,000 bushels as compared with 298,000,000 
bushels since November 1 in the previous crop year. 
The corn receipts of all primary markets have been cut 
almost one third. The figures for Milwaukee for the 
entire crop year show an even greater cut with 12,- 
000,000 bushels receipts in round numbers compared 
with 20,000,000 bushels for the same period in the 
previous crop year. 

Milwaukee took fourth place among the primary 
markets in corn receipts a year ago and for the pres- 
ent crop year it stands seventh in corn receipts. South- 
ern and southwestern markets show small losses in 
corn receipts, while northern markets like Milwaukee 
show large declines. 

Milwaukee grain men declare that corn has been 
going to the Southwest in large anfounts during the 
present crop year because of the need for additional 
grain for feeding in that territory and because the 
corn export movement is more and more going through 
southern ports instead of eastern ports as formerly. 
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However, the general belief is that Milwaukee will 
stage a big come-back as a popular corn market in 
the coming months. The gains in corn receipts dur- 
ing the month of July tend to support this belief. 

For the crop year since August 1 a year ago, Mil- 
waukee has received oats to the extent of 21,000,000 
bushels as compared with 23,000,000 bushels for the 
corresponding period of the year previous. The loss 
in oats marketing for the year was comparatively 
small, much smaller than the slump in corn receipts. 

* * * 

Turning from the record of grain receipts at Mil- 
waukee to that of grain shipments for the past month, 
the report shows shipments of wheat of 165,841 bush- 
els as compared with shipments for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago of 169,200 bushels. The wheat 
shipments for the month just passed showed a trifling 
loss. 

The shipments of corn for the month of July, 1923, 
were 855,169 bushels as compared with shipments of 
1,280,388 bushels for the corresponding month a year 
ago. Corn shipments were approximately one-third 
less than for the same month of last year. 

Shipments of oats for the past month were 1,186,- 
524 bushels as compared with shipments of 1,181,512 
bushels for the corresponding month a year ago. A 
very slight gain in oats shipments is shown. 

The shipments of barley from Milwaukee. for the 
month just passed were 107,760 bushels as compared 
with shipments of 383,202 bushels for the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. Barley shipments were less 


than one-third of the volume of shipments in the 
same month of the previous year. 
Shipments of rye from Milwaukee for the past 


month were 37,750 bushels as compared with Ship- 
ments of 135,670 bushels for the corresponding month 
a year ago. Shipments of rye were only about one- 
third of the usual volume as represented by the rec- 
ord a year ago. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce followed 
other grain boards in suspending business for the 
Harding Memorial. Business was stopped for the en- 
tire day following President Harding’s death, on Aug- 
ust 8, and again on Wednesday, August 7, the ex- 
change stopped trading for a half hour, while the 
funeral exercises were held at Washington and again 
on Friday, August 10, the’ exchange was closed for 
the entire day.. 

* % * . 

Milwaukee flour mills in the past week have made 
5,500 barrels of wheat flour as compared with 5,500 
barrels in the previous week and compared with 7,000 
barrels for the corresponding week a year ago. The 
output of rye flour for the week at the local mills 
was nil compared with nothing in the previous week 
and 1,000 barrels in the corresponding week a year 
ago. 

2 AR y 

Leading hay dealers in Milwaukee report an extra- 
ordinary scarcity of hay in prospect for: the coming 
winter season. In a two weeks’ period the price of 
hay jumped from $17.50 to $25 a ton for choice Timo- 
thy, according tothe Kneisler Bros., dealers. Price 
jumped more than one-third in two weeks. A. G. 
Kneisler says that it is more than likely that+ hay 
will go as high as $30 a‘ton in the coming winter. 

The reason for the jump, according to Mr. Kneisler, 
is that the crop is exceptionally short,’ due to the 
cold backward spring and the lack of rain during 
much of the summer. He estimates that the hay crop 
is about 27 per cent short of the normal volume as 
the condition of the crop of the state has been set 
around 66 per cent as Gompared with 90 per cent for 
the same date a year ago. 

The outlook, according to Mr. Kneisler, is for near 
famine prices for hay in the coming winter, in con- 
trast with the low prices prevailing for many other 
of farmers’ products. 


” 


* * * 


The August rate of interest at the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been fixed by the Finance Com- 
mittee at 6% per cent. This is the rate which has 
prevailed for several months and indicates a com- 
paratively steady money market. 

* * * 


The first car of new oats which appeared recently 
at the Milwaukee market came from Iowa and tested 
33 pounds weight. It was graded as No. 3 White. 

The first car of new barley came from Minnesota 
and graded No. 4 and tested 46 pounds weight. 

The first car of new wheat at the Milwaukee mar- 
ket came from western Iowa and graded No. 1 Hard 
Winter. It tested 61.3 pounds to the bushel and sold 
at $1 a bushel, being 3% cents over the July price 
prevailing at that time. 

* * * 

Grain in store at Milwaukee at the close of the first 
week in August totalled 63,000 bushels of wheat in 
round numbers, 78,000 bushels of corn approximately, 
167,000 bushels of oats, 29,000 bushels of barley and 
114,000 bushels of rye. Stocks of grain of all kinds 
are small with prompt shipments of all surpluses. 
Even the supply of oats and corn, usually of fairly 
large volume, is now down to small holdings. 

The Milwaukee stocks of flour have again climbed 
to unusually high figures with 92,000 barrels, approxi- 
mately at the opening of the month as compared with 
holdings a month ago of only 16,000 barrels in round 
numbers. One year ago, the supply of flour was 
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39,000 barrels, two years ago 16,000 barrels, three 
years ago 11,000 barrels, four years ago, 35,000 barrels 
approximately, five years ago 14,000 barrels. It is 
necessary to go back to 1916 during the World War to 
find flour stocks on August 1 of 102,000 barrels. The 
present stocks are close to the high figure during the 
big war. 
* * = 

A survey just completed on the male production ~ 
of Milwaukee shows that this flourishing industry of 
olden days has been badly hit by the Volstead Act, 
but the business still survives on a smaller scale. 

The maltsters point out that two of the great malt- 
ing concerns have given up the ghost in recent months 
—the Milwaukee Malting & Grain Company and the 
American Malt Company. Maltsters declare that as 
long as beer is not legalized, the demand for malt 
is sure to remain small. The making of malt syrup, 
used in food preparations, and the use of malt for 
near beer and other things, has caused one old Mil- 
waukee brewery to use no less than 500,000 bushels 
of malt annually. 

Notwithstanding this figure, the total production of 
Milwaukee malt is now estimated around 7,000,000 
bushels annually as compared with an output rang- 
ing from 17,000,000 bushels to 20,000,000 bushels a year 
in the days when beer was made freely. 

Milwaukee malt is also in considerable demand for 
export, the shipments being made largely to South 
America, to South Africa, Europe and a number of 
other countries and continents where real beer can 
still be made. Maltsters vary in their estimates of 
how much of the present 7,000,000 bushel malt output 
is exported. Of the four active maltsters, one is not 
exporting a single pound, a second is exporting a lit- 
tle and a third estimates.the total malt export of 
Milwaukee-as about 25 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. 

Although exports are not large, most of the Mil- 
waukee produced malt is shipped out of the city. 
Last year the total malt shipments were in the neigh- 
pborhood of 6,300,000 bushels and the total local malt 
consumption was estimated a little over 1,000,000 
bushels, These figures indicate that about one-seventh 
of the malt produced is retained here for local con- 
sumption and the other six-sevenths are shipped out 
to various parts of the country and to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Wisconsin’s barley industry has been cut almost in 
half since the advent of the Volstead Law, the malt 
output has been reduced to one-third of its former 
size in Milwaukee and the local consumption of bar- 
ley is about one-third of its former maximum vol- 
ume, The barley crop is still used for hog feed and 
other ‘farm purposes, so that barley would still be 
raised even if malt manufacture were stopped com- 
pletely. 

Barley prices in Milwaukee are above pre-war levels 
with ruling prices this year at 60 to 73 cents as com- 
pared-with 58 to 61 cents in July 1914 and 60 to 65 
cents in July, 1913. Barley prices are now about 8 
‘to 12 cents higher than the pre-war levels. 

* * * 


Lyman G. Bournique, for some time connected with 
the Taylor-Bournique Company, leading grain han- 
dlers of the city, has resigned: and gone back into 
banking. He has been elected a vice-president of the 
First Wisconsin National bank, his new effice to be 
occupied at the opening of the month of August. The 
Taylor-Bournique grain business was sold out recently 
to the Cargill Grain Company. 

* * * ‘ 

Shippers in upper Wisconsin, including Green Bay, 
Sturgeon Bay, Two Rivers and many other towns in 
that district as represented by W. F. Kerwin, traffic 
expert of Green Bay, have come out with a resolution 
emphatically opposing all forms of compulsory con- 
solidation of railroads. ‘ 

The resolution as adopted by a large group of ship- 
pers, including many grain handlers, declares that 
more economy can be effected and. greater good done 
for the railroads and business interests by the re- 
moval of even a small part of the unnecessary ex- 
pense now imposed upon the railroads by useless 
Federal and state regulations. 

The shippers in their resolution also assert that. 
given the opportunity, railway consolidation will pro- 
ceed of its own motion along logical and economically 
sound lines as in the past. The shippers are strongly 
opposed to having any man sit down at Washington, 
New Haven, or any other town and dictating what 
roads shall be consolidated here in the Middle West, 
where they have no knowledge of local conditions. 

The economic conditions and practical railroad men 
should dictate all railway fusions without the slight- 
est interference by outsiders who are ignorant of the 
whole problem, is the contention. 

The resolutions were sent to Albert B. Cummins of 
Iowa, chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, with the statement that any forced consolida- 
tion would seriously hamper the progress now being 
made by the railroads of the country. 

* * - 

The record of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad for a 21—day period shows traffic volume of 
111,000 car loads in three weeks as compared with 
97,000 car loads in round numbers in the same period 
a year ago. The increase in the grain loadings on 
the road is represented at 16 per cent, while the flour 
and mill products handled increased something like 
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11 per cent. This suggests the stimulus which has 
recently caused increased grain shipments on the 
railroads of the Northvest. 

| * * * 

The newly appointed harbor-rail terminal committee 
of Milwaukee is now making its initial studies to 
combine the water facilities of the new city harbor 
project with the various railroad lines. The commit- 
tee will lay down a number of fundamental proposi- 
tions which will govern the project. 

Prof. F. C. Blood of the University of Wisconsin is 
just completing his survey of the probable traffic 
which will be ready when the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way is built. Milwaukee is the first city on the Great 
Lakes to make a careful study of what goods will go 
out of the city and what will come in to be distribu- 
ted over the Northwest. Prof. Blood has made a 
special study of the grain trade of the local port to 
see just what proportion of it is likely to use the St. 
Lawrence water-way. 

This survey will dictate the facilities which will be 
afforded by the Milwaukee Harbor. The warehouses, 
terminals, transfer equipment and loading and un- 
loading devices will be based on the returns obtained 
by Prof. Blood in his studies. In general the Mil- 
waukee Harbor will be designed to serve a large part 
of Wisconsin and other states in the Northwest. 
More than $5,000,000 will be spent on the project. 

* * * 


The latest crop report of Wisconsin shows that the 
state is likely to have a rather small crop of oats. The 
estimates call for a yield of only 88,000,000 bushels 
of oats as compared with a harvest of 102,000,000 
bushels last year and a five-year average of 92,000,000 
bushels. The harvest will apparently be a little under 
the average. 

The condition of barley in Wisconsin was also rather 
low with only 84 per cent which is about 7 points less 
than the 10-year average. The total yield is esti- 
mated at 13,000,000 bushels as compared with 14,000,- 
000 bushels a year ago. 

The Wisconsin yield of rye will also be short with 
estimates calling for 6,000,000 bushels compared with 
7,000,000 bushels last year. ‘ 

Corn condition in Wisconsin is high having suffered 
less from the dry weather than most of the grains. 
The production is estimated at 91,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 89,000,000 bushels last year which was 
also noted for the big yield. 
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RECENT business change on the Duluth market 
was the appointment of R. C. “Mike” Schiller as 
representative of the Rosenbaum Grain Corpora- 
Officers have been engaged by. the 


A 


tion of Chicago. 
company in the Board of Trade Building and plans 
have been laid to do a general commission and han- 


dling business. “Mike” has a wide circle of personal 
and business friends on this market who predict suc- 
cess for him. 

* * * 

First cargo of new rye for the season was received 
on this market on August 2. It came from Munich, 
Minn., and was consigned to the Bartlett Frazier 
Co. It graded No. 1, weighed 57 pounds, and was 
sold by Frank Pierce, the company’s Duluth represen- 
tative, at 62 cents a bushel. The second car of rye 
was received by McCarthy Bros. & Co. from, Nieche, 
N. D. a point near the Canadian border. It also graded 
up well. 

* * * 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons carried off the honor of 
receiving the first flaxseed shipment of the new sea- 
son. It was consigned to H. S. Newell & Co, and 
was sold at $2.49, being a good sample. The car was 
inspected here on August 7, being the earliest date 
at which a car of new flaxseed was ever received at 
this point as far as the records disclosed. With the 
last Government crop report placing the flax yield at 
19,000,000 bushels as against 12,000,000 bushels last 
year, the trade here is looking forward to doing a 
substantial business in flaxseed up to the close of 
navigation, especially so as its market is substantially 
higher than the basis in other grains. Flaxseed ex- 
perts on this market are generally of the opinion that 
this season’s yield of flax will. be larger than the 


Government estimate in view of the wider area over 
small 
tracts seeded to it, a! proportion of which, it is 
thought, were overlooked by the crop estimators. 
* * * 
A prominent Fargo, N. D. business man, who was 
a recent visitor on the Duluth market, asserted that 


all the information at hand agreed that North Dakota 


would harvest a disappointing wheat crop this sea- 
son. He placed the blame for the troubles of North 
Dakota farmers largely upon their own shoulders as 
a result of their persistence in sticking to wheat 
when past results have shown that steady earnings 
nd prosperity might have been promoted through 
taking up of diversified farming. The trouble with 
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a considerable proportion of North Dakota farmers, he 
asserts, is that they aim to work only about 5% 
months in the year and to take it easy the remaining 
period. Many of them just scratch their seed in the 
ground in the spring and then appear to trust to 
providence that it will make a crop with a minimum 
of work. Any man who might attempt to operate 
any other business along the same lines, would ex- 
pect to go broke, he declared. 


* * * 
R. H. Tietze is now associated with the Atwood, 
Larson Company, having taken over the Board of 


Trade membership of R. W. Sidell. 
* * * 

Charles William Swanstrom, for 21 years flax in- 
spector. for the Minnesota State Inspection Bureau, 
died on August 2 after an extended illness. He was 
credited with having been one of the best posted men 
in the Northwest upon the grading of flax and the 
trade had confidence in his judgment. He was one 
of the first settlers in this district having located 
here in 1855. 

* * * 

A shock was sustained in grain trade circles here 
over the sudden death, from a stroke of apoplexy, of 
George McKenzie, who for nearly 15 years had 
been engaged in the Itasca Elevator Company’s of- 
fices in the Board of Trade Building. He was popu- 
lar socially and in business circles, and he was cut 
off in the prime of life, being only 35 years of age. 

* * * 


F. E. Lindahl, manager of the Cargill Commission 
Company, returned from a motor trip from this point 
to Winnipeg and other districts in Manitoba, fully 
convinced that farmers of the American Northwest 
must change their methods of operating their land 
holdings if they can lay any hope to any measure 
of steady economic success. His inspection went to 
show that American farmers up to the Canadian 
border would only harvest from, 8 to 12 bushels an 
acre, while upon the Manitoba gumbo soil farmers 
were banking upon realizing all the way up to 25 or 
30 bushels an acre. In consequence of that condition 
Canadian farmers in districts where the crops situa- 
tion has been favorable, will be able to sell their 
wheat on their farms at the present going prices and 
make profits, while American farmers depending on 
wheat would go broke. Mr. Lindahl is of the opinion 
that farmers in the American Northwest must take 
up diversified farming or they will not get anywhere 
as they are unable to compete with Canadian farm- 
ers working cheaper lands and with larger acreage 
productions in raising Spring wheat. He expressed 
the hope that Minnesota and North Dakota wheat 
farmers would soon recognize where the trouble lies 
at present and change their crop production plans ac- 
cordingly. 

f + ey ae 

Grain men and lake shipping interests on this mar- 
ket are watching the outcome of the action of the 
Canadian Government in putting new lake shipping 
regulations into effect under which all vessels load- 
ing grain at Port Arthur and Fort William must post 
their rates and terms of charters for each cargo on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and with the Grain 
Commissioners at Fort William. Canadian vessel 
men have complied with that law but American inter- 
ests have refused to do so, claiming that it would 
result in conveying information that might be of 
advantage to competitors. Shipping companies here 
are inclined to think that the Canadian Government 
may find it necessary to alter its law in order to 
move their grain down the lakes during the fall rush 
and they are in the meantime sitting tight. Taking 
the experiences of other seasons, they feel that Mon- 
treal and other Canadian ports will not be able to 
take care of the run of grain from the Canadian West. 
On that theory it is assumed here that American boats 
will be carrying grain as usual this fall from Fort 
William and Port Arthur to Buffalo and in the mean- 
time they are waiting to see what is likely to hap- 
pen. American shippers are doubly interested in the 
outeome for, should American boats stay out of the 
Canadian trade, they take it that more tonnage will 
be available for this market up to the close of navi- 
gation and that there would not be another repeti- 
tion of last fall’s pyramiding of lake grain shipping 
rates and the storage and handling congestion at Buf- 
falo. By the same token it has been noted that a 
rate of 3 cents a bushel is now being made from 
Duluth for Buffalo delivery and that with light stocks 
of last season’s grains in the elevators remaining to 
be moved, shippers are indifferent. It is believed that 
boat space for grain for August or September ship- 
ment can be boated at 3% cents. 

* * * 

R. M. White of the White Grain Company lays 
claim to never having missed an annual convention 
of the. National Hay Association for over a _ period 
of more than 25 years. As usual he was on hand 
at West Baden, Ind., having autoed down and 
back and having incidentally covered a distance of 
2,486 miles in traversing seven states. He visited 
St. Louis, Mo., and made a close crop survey of the 
country he covered. As he sees it, the yield of Timo- 
thy hay this season over this territory was about 50 
per cent, but with a normal outturn of Prairie hay 
and the carry-over from last season, he thinks sup- 
plies will be ample to carry the trade through. Mr. 
White is looking forward to the coming year showing 
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substantial expansion in the dairying industry over 
the Northwest, as a result of outlets for all the dairy 
products this part of the country can produce, hav- 
ing been developed in the East. He stamps that as 
gratifying to dealers in hay and feed in that addi- 
tional demand for their lines is still being steadily 
developed. 
* * * 

With the outturn of Spring wheat conceded to have 
been disappointing over the Northwest, commission 
men here have arrived at the conclusion that the 
merchandising of that grain will become practically 
a domestic proposition during the next fall and win- 
ter months. Just as occurred on the last occasion 
when that situation arose, it is taken for granted 
that millers at Minneapolis and in southern Minnesota 
will be ready to pay liberal premiums to obtain 
Spring wheat for flour mixing purposes and that con- 
sequently a small proportion of-the crop will move 
to the elevators here for export shipment. It is in 
fact assumed that Buffalo millers will be ready to 
pick up any Spring wheat surplus after millers up 
this way obtain what they require. 

* * * 

Specialists in the Durum trade have been busy here 
lately. Millers have been in the market for Durum 
for macaroni flour making, and in consequence the 
premium on No. 1 Amber Durum has been advanced 
lately from 3 cents to 10 cents over the September 
price. Offerings of the best grades have been absorbed 
at advancing premiums recently and it is thought that 


some interests will be ready to pay fancy prices 
shortly. 
* * * 
Occident Terminal Company of ~Minneapolis has 


been incorporated with a capital of 1,000,000 to own 
and operate the new elevator with a capacity of 2,- 
500,000 bushels, now under erection at Duluth. The 
new company is .a subsidiary of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, and the plant under erection here 
will be the fourth link in its elevator chain. Besides 
the Occident Elevator at Duluth, the company con- 
trols the Electric Steam Steel Elevator Company oper- 
ating plants in Minneapolis, and the American Eleva- 
tor & Warehouse Company, operating a plant at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The new Duluth plant is designed to 
serve as a connecting link between plants at Buffalo 
and the, Twin Cities, according to W,. C. Helm, 
treasurer of the Russell-Miller Milling Company. 
* * * 

Grain men on this market do not hope for last sea- 
son’s movement of over 43,000,000 bushels of rye to 
this market from the county during the crop year 
ended August 1 last, being much more than half 
equaled during the coming year. Grain men here with 
New York connections have asserted lately that Ca- 
nadian rye tor movement from Montreal is being 
offered for export at lower prices than it can be 
delivered for from Duluth. As a result of that con- 
dition, trade in rye on this market has become draggy. 
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N AUGUST 1, J. F. Hall, who for the past four 
years has been Central States Sales Manager for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, of Salina, 
Kan., launched out into business for himself as a flour, 
feed and grain broker and distributor. He retains his 
present quarters at 1001 Second National Bank Build- 
ing, and, will, in addition to the Weber flour account, 
which he will continue to handle, take on a few more 
southwestern accounts as well as a _ northwestern 
Spring wheat flour account, also handling grain, hay 


and feed. He contemplates the formation of an incor- 
poration in the near future through which he will 


associate-two or three of his former salesmen with him 
in the business. 
* * * 

J. L. Cruickshank, of Fostoria, called on friends at 

the Toledo Produce Exchange a few days ago. 
= = * 

D. J. Lioyd, of Waterville, L. J. Ducatt, of Sugar 
Ridge, Eli Dickey, of Jewell, Edgar Thierwechter, of 
Oak Harbor, R. E. Croninger, of Grand Rapids (Ohio), 
Cc. W. Palmer and C. S. Latshaw, of Defiance, were 
among recent exchange visitors. 

* * > 

Cyrus S. Weiss, grain and feed distributor, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., called on several Toledo grain firms and 
visited the Exchange trading floor not long ago. 

* * * 

Donald Edwards, of Chicago, 
dealer and miller friends the 
days on the 


Thomas Sullivan and 
ealled on Toledo grain 
latter part of July, and spent a couple 
trading floor here. 

ca * 7” 

J. F. Hall, Central States manager for the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation of Salina, Kan., with head- 
quarters in Toledo, returned July 27 from a western 
trip in which he covered the states of Kansas, Iowa 
and Nebraska looking up crop conditions and expressed 
surprise at the good appearance of the wheat and corn 
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crops in Kansas and Nebraska. He says the corn in 
lowa appeared spotted as some sections needed rain 
badly. 
* + *« 
Wm. Phillips, of Lynchburg, Va., and Henry C. 
Barton, of Suffolk, Va., representing the Phillips Com- 


pany of Lynchburg called on the Raymond P. Lipe 


Company recently. 


* * * 
‘G. A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., Baitimore, Md., 
called on Toledo friends and gave the Exchange a 


visit August 11. 
* * * 

Alphonse Mennel, head of the Mennel Milling Com- 
pany, is visiting his birthplace in northern France, 
expecting to be away until September. 

* * = 

Fred W. Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & Co., and wife, 
returned July 25 from a month’s visit at Atlantic City, 
N. J., stopping a few days at Cleveland, Ohio, to visit 
relatives. 


* * * 
John W. Luscombe, of Southworth & Co., returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation at Clear Lake, Ind., July 24. 
i ee ee 
Jos. A. Streicher and Harry Hirsch returned July 24 


from a fishing trip to Houghton Lake, Mich. 
* * * 

H. O. Barnthouse, manager of Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler’s Toledo office, attended the annual meeting 
of the Michigan Elevator Exchange at Lansing, July 24, 
and delivered an address on grain marketing. 

* * * 

L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner of the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, returned July 29 from a five weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast, which included a tour extend- 
ing from Mexico to Canada. Mrs. Macomber and their 
son accompanied him. 

* * * 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Corporation, which a few 
months ago absorbed the Toledo Seed & Oil Company, 
has declared a dividend of 1% per cent on their 7 per 
cent preferred stock, payable August 1. 

* * * 

The trans Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Regional Shippers 
Advisory Board which was formed here a few weeks 
ago will hold its first monthly meeting at Detroit 
August 14 at which time the completion of the organiza- 
tion will take place. ‘Traffic Commissioner Macomber 
is president of the organization. 

Cee on 

The wheat growers of Lucas County held a meeting 
at Whitehouse July 30 at which the subject of exchang- 
ing Trumbull wheat for flour made of the same was 
under consideration. Trumbull wheat is a creation of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at Wooster 
and is proving very satisfactory from both the produc- 
ers’ and millers’ standpoints. 

* * * 

Wheat receipts continue large and 
space is getting pretty well filled. The out-turn of the 
Ohio crop has exceeded early estimates and while 
marketings have been’ heavy farmers are also holding 
more than they usually do. 


milling storage 
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RAIN shipping interests on the upper lakes lost 
their battle with eastern vessel owners over lake 
freight charges. The war was brief but hotly 

contested. The battle afforded plenty of excitement 

while it lasted and caused the eyes. of the navigation 
world on the Great Lakes to be focused on the grain 
trade. After a good start, during which many fancy 
rates were paid for grain tonnage, a general lull oc- 
eurred and rates tumbled accordingly. The termina- 
tion of the steady decline in the grain rate did not 
occur until the rate from the Head of the Lakes to 

Buffalo and other Lake Erie ports had reached 3 
cents. 

Vesselmen then refused to take cargoes at that rate 
and many boats of the mosquito fleet, comprised of 
small freighters and other miscellaneous package 
steamers, were sent to the dock. Shippers appeared 
unconcerned, refused to pay a higher rate and the 
grain trade late last month came to a sudden stand- 
still. 

Although the grain movement did not cut a notice- 
able figure in navigation circles during the early 
weeks of this month and may not for several weeks 
to come, or until the new wheat is ready for shipment 
at Lake Michigan ports, there was considerable grain 
to be moved and after three weeks in which the vol- 
ume accumulated daily, shippers came to terms. The 
rate was boosted to 34 cents and many small freight- 
ers came out.of retirement and took cargoes. 

Chartering in the Lake Michigan grain trade has 
been unusually inactive for the past month, although 
there is considerable grain to be moved from Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Canadian steamers have 
been moving most of the grain from these two ports 
at the Canadian Head of the Lakes. The rate from 
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Lake Michigan to Buffalo has been marked up to 3% 
cents and some figuring is being done for loading later 
this month at 4 cents. Boats are being chartered to 
take wheat from Duluth to Montreal at 9% cents. 
Boats are getting 3% cents from Duluth to Port Col- 
borne for wheat. Grain carriers from Lake Michigan 
to Montreal are getting 8% cents. 
* > * 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange and the grain interests 
of the city observed the day of national mourning 
August 10 when President Warren G, Harding was 
buried in his home town of Marion, Ohio. Trading 
ceased and few of the grain men were at their offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce. Banks were closed and 
there was cessation of all activities at waterfront 
grain, elevators between 4:30 and 5:30. o’clock, the 
time of the funeral services. The Chamber of Com- 
merce adopted resolutions asking the industries of 
the city to close down early that afternoon. Big flour 
and feed mills were quiet while employes paid silent 
tribute to the memory of the late President. 

£ meee 

Three hundred thousand tiny wasps have been re- 
leased from the Canadian Department of Agriculture 
Experimental Station in Elgin County, Ont., to fight 
the corn borer in western and southern Ontario, across 
the international boundary from Buffalo. The wasps 
were imported from the Arlington, N. J., experimental 
station of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture this summer. 

* * * 

Dudley M. Irwin, who for many years was identi- 
fied with the grain industry of Buffalo, and whose af- 
fairs were wound up in bankruptcy court, ,has 
formed a connection with the Cargill Grain Company, 
Ine., of New York City. 

* * * 

Storage of wheat and purchase of flour are advo- 
eated in the latest plan proposed to solve the low 
price wheat situation, according to word received in 
the Buffalo grain market by members of the Corn 
‘xchange from the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion which has advanced the idea for the withdrawal 
of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat to be stored on the 
farms. Under the proposed plan it is declared $66,- 
000,000 could be made available under the intermediate 
eredits act to loan to farmers for storing their sur- 
pluses, which could be kept on the farms in bins 
designated as bonded Government warehouses under 
the provisions of the Act. Loans could be made up 
to three-fourths of the market value of the grain, 
with the storage receipt as collateral. The plan did 
not arouse any great interest in Buffalo and experts 
on grain prices and the problems of farmers expressed 
the belief that the plan would never materialize. 

x Te * 

Transportation of grain between the Head of the 
Lakes and Montreal via the Welland Canal was de- 
layed several days during the latter part of July by 
a break in the walls of the Canal near St. Catharines, 
Ont. It is estimated the break cost shipping interests 
at least $25,000 a day. Many lake grain carriers were 
delayed at the elevators at Port Colborne. 

* * * 

The New York State Canal Board at Albany has 
approved plans of Dwight B. Landu, state engineer, 
for the construction of a new 1,000,000 bushel grain 
elevator at Oswego. Although provision for the con- 
struction of this elevator was made by the state leg- 
islature three years ago, nothing was’ started until 
last winter. The structure will be.of reinforced con- 
erete with 27 circular bins and 16 interstice bins and 
20 outside bins. Three spouts will provide adequate 
facilities for discharging the grain into canal boats 
and cars. These will be directly connected with a 
conveyor system which will have a loading capacity 
of 20,000 bushels an hour. There will be a modern 
dust cleaning system. This will consist of pneumatic 
cleaners and. low pressure conveyors. The elevator, 
like the one at Gowanus Bay Terminal in New York, 
will be operated as part of the State Barge Canal 
system, 

* * * 

R. D. Ward, formerly associated with the Clover 
Leaf Milling Company, of Buffalo, is one of the in- 
eorporators of the Smith-Ward Company, which has 
started in the grain and feed business in Buffalo. 
Harry A. Smith is a director of the U. S. Feed Dis- 
tributors Association and is well known in the grain 
trade, 

* * * 

Daley Bros., Inc., of Rochester is constructing a 
6,000-bushel grain elevator at Spencerport and another 
at Ashwood, N. Y. 

* * * 

The Broadway Mills Corporation has been organized 
under the laws of the State of New York with an 
authorized capitalization of $50,000 to engage in the 
feed and grain business. Members of the new firm 


are Leon Hoinowski, Florence Reiser and Stanley 
Stopka. The company is located in Buffalo. 
* * * 
The new steamer Edwin T. Douglas of the fleet of 


grain carriers in the Buffalo-Montreal trade owned 
by the Eastern Steamship Company, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation 
of Buffalo, unloaded 93,187 bushels of Manitoba wheat 
at Montreal early this month. The vessel brought 
her load from Fort William and was the largest ever 
earried between these two ports. The steamer Nis- 


Feed Corporation, 
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bet Grammer of the same fleet unloaded 90,424 bushels 
ot No. 2 Hard wheat at Montreal, the largest cargo 
ever carried between Chicago and Montreal. The 
steamer Albert C. Fields of the same fleet loaded 91,- 
986 bushels at Port Colborne for Montreal, an ex- 
eceptionally good load. 

* * * 

The Canadian Government has decided to spend 
$350,000 for the immediate construction of an addition 
to the Government grain elevator at Port Colborne, 
Ont., on lower Lake Brie, The necessary estimates 
have been passed in the House and tenders are to 
be called for at once. The present structure has a 
capacity for 2,000,000 bushels and the new addition 
will provide for an additional 1,000,000 bushels. 

* * * 

Canadian agriculture is being deprived of its natural 
progress by the present system of marketing and mix- 
ing grain, Lorne Proudfoot, a member of the Alberta 
legislature testified before thé Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission and he suggested that visits should be 
made to Buffalo and other United States ports to see 
how the mixing is carried on. Mr, Proudfoot urged 
the Commission to investigate fully the mixing of 
Canadian wheat with American cheaper grades, 

* * * 

Francis G. Ferrin Company, Inc., of Rochester, 
which has been engaged in the grain and feed indus- 
try in western New York for many years, has made 
a general assignment for the benefit of creditors. 
Liabilities are about $45,000 with assets of $4,000. 

= * * 

Owing to the new tariff requirements created by 
the recently enacted Canadian law, American vessels 
are not going to Fort William and Port Arthur for 
grain cargoes, it was”annodunced in lake shipping cir- 
eles in Buffalo. “The Canadian vessels are all chart- 
ered and grain shippers cannot get boats lined up for 
new business. As a result the grain is reported to 
be filling up the terminal elevators at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes and rates are advancing. The rate 
earlier in the season was 3 cents but 5 cents is now 
being sought from the Canadian Head of the Lakes to 
Lake Erie ports, especially Buffalo. 

The effect of the new law has been to advance rates 
instead of reducing them, and to produce a partial 
paralysis of new business. Grain shippers are bid- 
ding for tonnage but it is not forthcoming. It is 
expected, according to reports received in Buffalo from 
Winnipeg, that shippers will file a formal protest with 
the Canadian Commission, 

* * * 

At a meeting of stockholders of the Cashandecarry 
held in the offices of the eompany 
at 84 Michigan avenue, it was voted to change the 
name of the corporation to the Feed Dealers Supply 
Corporation, Philip R. Park is president and J. FP, 
Lonergan is secretary of the company which is en- 
gaged in the grain and feed business, Stockholders 
present at the meeting includes Messrs. Park and 
Lonergan, James H. Cosgriff, A. W. Bond and ¢. GC, 
Parker. j 

* * * 

F. W. Copley has been appointed manager of the 
new Buffalo plant of the Bemis Bro, Bag Co., Inc 
He comes to Buffalo from Kansas City, Mo., where 
he has been assistant manager of the company’s nas 
in that city. 

*. * * 


Creditors of Ewart & Lake, feed and grain dealers 


of Geneseo’ with branches throughout the rural sec- a 


tions of western New York, have aocepted a 20 per 
cent offer in composition and there. will be a re-organi- 
zation of the company. Equity receivership proceed- 
ings were started against the company about a year 
ago to conserve the assets and prevent liquidation 
of the estate through the filing of a multiplicity of 
suits by unfriendly creditors. 
tion plans creditors would be paid 20 per cent offer 
in composition, the receivers would be discharged and 
the re-organization plans completed, 
. * . 

The Peoples’ Macaroni Company of Buffalo, a con- 
solidation of 5 of the larger independent macaroni 
factories in the city, is installing new machinery in 
its factory which now has a capacity of 500 barrels 
daily. Carmelo Cugino is president of the company, 


GRAIN NEWS FROM BOSTON 


BY L. C. BREED 
As usual in mid-summer, trade in grain and feed is 
comparatively quiet. Corn is higher and oats firm, 


Feeds, especially wheat feeds, are in fair demand, 
Prices, are moderately strong, with ‘bran somewhat 
higher. 


Though the season was backward, the seed dealers 
were favored with a larger volume of business than 
last year, except for grass seed, The demand was 
cut down through scarcity of help. 

> a . 

During the last half of July, nearly 1,000,000 bush- 
els of Canadian wheat were booked for export via 
Boston for the United Kingdom. Approximately 320,- 
000 bushels were contracted for by local exporters. 
Shipment of grain via this port is attributed to the 
inability of the port of Montreal to handle all ship- 
ments promptly. Vessels leaving Boston during Au- 


Under the re-organiza- j 
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gust should have no difficulty in getting cereals as 
part carso. If the pending petition for relief from 
export freight different4ls favoring Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, receive satisfactory consideration by the 
' Interstate Commerce Commission, a large increase in 
export grain tonnage, it is confidently expected, will 
' take place at this port. 
= = = 
Meadows and pastures are short in the East. New 
England tame hay crop is estimated at 4,247,000 tons, 
@ reduction of about five per cent from last year’s 
estimate of 4,476,000 tons. The demand at Boston 
shows no improvement recently. Medium and lower 
Srades are in plentiful supply, with prices favoring 
buyers. ae 
~ = 


’ Receipts of srain at Boston for the month of July 
Were as follows: wheat) 300,175 bushels; corn 1175 
_ bushels; oats 129,845 bushels; rye 127,725 bushels: 
, barley 850 bushels. 


vila = 


, Among the numerous ‘visitors to the Chamber during 
_/the month of July, were the following: T. Earle 
_ Bonone, Baltimore, Md.; K. S. Keriney, Lancaster, Pa.; 
_F. A. Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Harry Klein, Chi- 
_ eago, IL; Blzebert Turgeon, Montreal, Canada; W. HL 
Dibb, Montreal, Canada; Douglass Cooper, Toronto, 
_ Canada; J. E Cairnes, Chicago, M.; J. F. Turnbull, 
Waverly, N. ¥.; A. G. Bemmels, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
oY E. Woodstrom, Buffalo, N. Y¥.; D. C. Graham, Minne- 
~ apolis, Minn.; Alex. W. Kay, Chicago, Tl. 


__ NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 


‘ ‘ BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 

‘One of the first fields of wheat threshed near Tiffin 
averaged $$ bushels to the acre. This was on the 
farm of A. H. Aliman, proprietor of the Shawhan 


Hotel here. 
iy 2 = 


Py Chaxtes v Truax, state director of agriculture, esti- 
mates a loss to Ohio farmers on wheat this year of 
| $8,000,000. He bases this loss on the supposition that 
~ farmers will not average more than 91 cénts per bush- 


_ el for their wheat this year. 
= eRe = 


} Frank EL Howls Company, Albion, Mich. started 
work, July 28, on a new warehouse. 
= = = i 
MM Directors ot the Mt. Blanchard Farmers’ Elevator 
Company, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio, elected the following 
_ officers: President, Harry J. Greer; vice-president, 
John S. Burrell; secretary and treasurer, Jacob Line; 
manager, Carl Bowman; assistant manager, 
Russell. 


i 


Harry 


iy ee. te 


_ Fred Gottfriea, secretary of the Republic Elevator 
' Company, Republic, Ohio, has been elected president 
of the recently organized Seneca County Elevator As- 
sociation, Harry W. Tomb has been named secretary. 
The Association was formed July 19 at a meeting of 
directors, stockholders and managers of farmers ele- 
vators of the county. The state commission agency 
— plan of | was explained by A. E. Anderson, 
- director of Cons marketing for the Ohio Farm Bureau 


ay ee @ 


Oe Smien Mas resigned ae mana of the Farm- 


By Elevator & Exchange Company, Mt. Cory, Ohio. 
WE A. Lee Lee has been employed as the new manager for 
/ Oe 

the ‘company. ‘ 


=. *. 


Tt he Putnam County Bs. erop is good, with an 
, Y ranging from 1S to 30 bushels an acre. Most 
of the farmers are holding their wheat for higher 
Prices ' ie 

- i) i 

ihe best yiela of Rant in the vicinity of Luckey, 
_ oie 48 bushels to the acre. 

. = 

‘Tire Bauity tation Exchange Company, Tiro. Ohio, 
“eH annual ‘stockholders’ meeting, submitted a re- 
port showing b ‘business the best in the history of the 


ea ee 
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o1 farmers will be able to get pure 
pe preeee through the state experiment 


ae of new wheat‘to bate Mechanics- 
‘shipped to Baltimore for export. Many 
ere are Storing their wheat. 


wan at st John’s Dam, south of 
B. Speck by Albert J. All- 
the mill and four-tenths 
side of Sandusky River 
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Surrounding counties. The mill had only recently been 
purchased by Harry B. Speck from’ Albert J. Allman. 
* = = 

The European corn borer has not hit Seneca County 
yet, according to County Farm Agent Schmidt, who 
says that reports of European corn borer in various 
parts of Seneca County when investigated turned out 
to be the work of the common corn borer or ear 
worm, 

= ~ = 

FE. C. Sparks, manager of the Seneca Grain Company, 
MeCutchenville, Ohio, has been appointed manager of 
the Tiffin Farmers Exchange Company elevator, and 
will assume his duties August 15, succeeding Claude 


Fogleman, resigned. Mr. Sparks’ successor at Mec- 
Cutchenville has not been named. 
= = = 
The Sneath-Cunningham Company has leased the 


elevator of the Mt. Victory Milling & Grain Company, 
Mt. Victory, Ohie, and will operate it in connection 
With their chain of elevators. Don Hinsel, son of C 
R. Eimsel, has been appointed manager. The mill, 
which is separate from the elevator, will be operated 
as formerly by T. B. Gowegill. 

= > = 

Incorporation of the Farmers Grain Company, De- 
fiance, Ohio, with a capitalization of $6,000, has been 
authorized. 

= = = 

A total of 520 bushels of Wheat, an average of 40 
bushels per acre, was threshed from 13 acres south 
of St. Marys. 

= = = 

Only about four in every 100 straws of the wheat 
erop just harvested in Ohio were touched by the 
Hessian fiy. Last year, 11 in every 100 straws were 
infested; in 1921, 17 per cent and in 1920, 14 per cent. 
These figures are the result of survey of experiment 
station, university and state department of agriculture 
entomologists in $2 Ohio counties. 

* = x 

L. B. Hinsel, former owner of the elevator at Mce- 
Comb, Ohio, has purchased the interests of Jas. Dell- 
inger and W. H. Fike in the elevators at Bloomville 
and Lykens, Ohio. They will be operated, as formerly, 
by The Sneath-Cunningham Company. Tiffin. 

= = = 

Aungst Bros., Archbold, are installing a $0-horse- 
power oi] engine to operate their elevator. 

= = = 

The Tiro Equity Unien Company, Tire, Ohio, élected 
the following directors: Emanuel Neff, George Eck- 
stein, Homer B. Crail, Willard Dick and James Farrell. 

= ~ & 

The wheat crop is large in the district north of 
Norwalk. In the vicinity of Shinrock the average vield 
to the acre is 34 bushels. Out of 2,600 bushels received 
by the Shinrock Elevator & Supply Company one day 
recently, nearly all graded No. 1 and No. 2. 

= = = 

Yeggs who blew the safe of the Ansonia Grain Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Ohio, obtained only $20 in cash. A 
hole was bored in the vault door and nitroglycerine 
used. Grain sacks were used to muffle the sound. 

= = = 
The corn crop in the vicinity of Mandale promises to 


be the largest in years. 
x = = 


Fifty farmers organized the Fremont local of North- 
west Ohio Sales Company, a co-operative marketing 
organization. 


>= = = 

Rains have set back oats threshing in the vicinity 
of Willshire, and owing to dampness a great deal of 
oats that has been marketed is in danger of heating 
in the elevator bins. 

= = = 

The wheat crop here is still being harvested, but at 
no point has the work progressed with anything like 
the speed that had been anticipated. There is still a 
considerable amount of wheat standing in the shock, 
but a vast portion of it has gone into the farmers’ 
barns. At least two-thirds of the wheat hauled to 
elevators has been put into store. Only farmers needing 
the money badly have sold from the machine. Most of 
these have been more or less dissatisfied with the price. 
Much of the delay in harvesting has been due to rain, 
but a considerable number have waited to thresh their 
wheat and oats together, and it seems almost impossible 
to get the oats dry enough .to thresh. The wheat that 
has come to the elevators is of excellent quality, gen- 
erally, most of it grading No. 1 and No. 2, and in most 
eases the yield has been high. A very considerable 
amount of wheat after being threshed has gone into 
the farmers’ granaries. Some of this has been threshed 
almost too soon after rain to keep well in a tight 
granary. The wheat, generally, seems to be free of 
any foreign matter but cheat and cockle—and com- 
paratively little of the former. 

The oats crop, so far, is proving rather disappointing. 
Although the acreage is very large, the most of it still 
stands in the shock, and farmers are having difficulty 
in getting it dried sufficiently to thresh. Much of it 
is already molding in the shock. The general opinion 
seems to be that although the heads had ripened the 


and stained, and yielding about 40 bushels to the acre. 
In certain sections the oats are drier, but rather light 
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in weight. Think farmers are inclined to sell this crop 
more freely than wheat. 

The corn crop here promises to be one of the largest 
ever raised. Everything has been m its favor and it 
has attained a remarkable growth. One hesitates to 
state the height of the stalks for fear of making the 
reader incredulous, but they are uniformly higher and 
healthier-looking than this locality has known for years. 
It has eared out nicely, and, in fact, appears to be 
perfect. While one is never sure of any crop until it is 
entirely made, there seems little liklihood of anything 
happening to prevent a wonderful crop of corn here. 

There will be only a moderate crop of Alsike har- 
vested here. The quality, however, is very good and 
the yield per acre fair. 

Red Clover has shown a marked improvement in the 
last couple of weeks, but in any event this crop will be 
very short. 

= = = 

I. H. Lepard, Attica, notified County Agent Schmidt. 
August 8, that he had found the European corn borer 
in his sweet corn patch. <A visit was made to the farm, 
but the specimens had already been destroyed. Corn 
stalks exhibited showed that the borer had penetrated 
the stalk in every direction. As far as is known, this 
is the first actual specimen to be found in Seneca 
County. 

= x = 

The agricultural extension office of Ohio State Uni- 
versity has advised farmers to be on the lookout for 
signs of the European corn borer during August and 
September. It is in the townships bordering Lake Erie 
that the pest is expected to appear, but farmers are 
advised that broken tassels anywhere in Ohio are worth 
noticing and reporting. 

= = = 

A new addition is being built to the Good Elevator 

at Bloomdale. 
= = = 

Dayton Adelsperger, Bettsville, has re-covered his ele- 
vator with new galvanized iron siding. 

= = = 

Prof. & H. Sonnedecker, Government observer for 
Tiffin, reports the month of July as slightly cooler than 
the average for a 38-year period. The average tempera- 
ture was 72.3 degrees; highest 94.0; lowest 47.0. Total 
precipitation 5.09. 

é = = 

The wheat crop this year seems to be pretty generally 
free from smut. Traces of it appeared in only two 
loads delivered so far this season to a St Mary’s 
elevator. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

The Michigan Hay & Grain Association will hold 
its annual meeting at the Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, 
on August 21. 

President A. L. Reidel will open the meeting and 
Charles W. Haensel, secretary of the Saginaw 
Chamber of Commerce will give the address of 
welcome, responded to by Frank L. Young. 

Among the speakers will be H. E. Wilson of 
Lansing, of the Michigan Millers Fire Insurance 
Company, who will talk on “Some Things You Can 
Do to Prevent Fire Losses.” 

“Problems of the Grain Dealers” will be the sub 
ject chosen by F. E. Watkins of Cleveland, president 
of the Grain Dealers National Association. Howard 
Jeffords of Port Huron, will discuss “Should Hay 
Be Purchased Loose in the Mow or After Baled?” 
C. R. Aldrich of Spencer, Ohio, will have an ad- 
dress on “Value of Local and State Association”; 
and Frank Diamond of St. Johns will tell of the 
“Cost of Handling Grain by the Country Elevator 
Operator.” 

J. Vining Taylor of the National Hay Associa- 
tion will tell of “Hay Conditions,” and the final 
address will be made by Dr. W. D. Spencer of Hills- 
dale on “One of the Nation’s Problems,” at the ban- 
quet to be given by the Saginaw Chamber of Com- 
merce in the evening. 

This is one of the strongest programs the Michi- 
gan Association has had in some time and it should 
bring out discussions of real value. 


THE Dixie Flour, Feed & Fuel Company of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, has been dissolved by order of the 
court and Jay Korner has been appointed receiver 
of the estate. 


VOLUNTARY petitions in bankruptcy as individu- 
als and as co-partners were filed by Charles E. 
Arthur and Wm. E. Duthie doing business at Janes- 
ville, Wis., as the Bower City Feed Company. 
Liabilities are $27,000; assets, $23,000. 

THE percentage of increase in the price of grain 
in the market in Hungary for the year 1922 over 
that of 1921 was, wheat 503 per cent; rye 556 per 
cent; flour from 458 to 650 per cent, according to the 
grade. The percentage of depreciation of the Hun- 
garian crown is 380 per cent. The cost of living has, 
therefore, increased faster than the crown has de 
preciated. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Please change my address from Meade, Kan., to 
Protection, Kan. No wheat in Meade County. so 
am moving to _ County. THEO. BURK- 
HART, MEADE, 
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EASTERN Western Cleaner, automatic scale, three stands of recently changed its name from the Diamond Mill 


Capitalized at $50,000, the United States Feed & 
Grain Merchants, Inc., was incorporated at William- 
son, N. Y. 

The capital stock of the Taneytown Grain & Sup- 
ply Company of Taneytown, Md., has been increased 
from $20,000 to $24,000. 

A 6,000-bushel grain elevator 
Spencerport and another at Ashwood, N. 
Daley Bros., Inc., of Rochester. 

The Pembrook Drayage & Supply Company has 
taken a charter at-Pembrook, Pa., to conduct a 
buying and selling business in grain, feed and hay. 


is being built at 
NE tops 


CANADA 

The Mutual Elevator Company, Ltd., on August 
1 nassed into the hands of the Bole Grain Company, 
Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man. 

The Mortlach, Sask., elevator’ of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Company has 
been closed for the season. x 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Current River, Sask., is planning 
the erection of a flour mill of large capacity. 

A storage annex of 150.000 bushels’ capacity is to 
be erected at Calgary, Ont., for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Company, Ltd. The contract has been 
let. 


Colin McClean is superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Elevator at Vancouver, B. C. He was super- 
intendent of the Diamond Feed Mill at Fort William, 
Ont. 

The Reliance Elevator Company of Canada has 
been sold to the Smith & Murphy Grain Company of 
Winnipeg. The Reliance company operates 35 el- 
evators in Saskatchewan. 


INDIANA 


The co-onerative elevator at Westville, Ind., has 
been bought by the Brady Bros. 


Seeger & Betts have let the contract for a 40- 
000-bushel additional storage plant at Hedrick, Ind. 


The elevators at Deedsville, Ind., have been 
bought by A. P. Guise from John Duffey of Logans- 
port. 

The elevator at Larwill, Ind., of the Hull Bros., 
has been sold by them to Smith & Cole Mill & Ele- 
vator Company. : 

The elevator at Radnor, Ind., has been bought 
by Wiseman Bros. & Co. Needed repairs are being 
made to the house. 


Farl R. White, Arthur G. McCain and Alta White, 
have incorporated the Pioneer Elevator Company 
at Worthington, Ind. 


A thorough remodeling is being given the Urm- 
ston Elevator at Frankton, Ind., and a new electric 
dump is being installed. 

The late C. W. Cooper is succeeded as manager 
of the Farmers Co-operative Company at Merom, 
Ind., by J. S. Daugherty. 

The co-operative elevators at Tipton, and Havi- 
land, Ind., have been bought for $2,500 and $9,000, 
respectively by Frank Griffis. 

O. F. Brewer is making extensive repairs to his 
elevator at Tipton, Ind., and the mill buildings are 
being remodeled and repaired. 

The Williamsport Grain Company has bought 
the elevator of F. R. Miller at Williamsport, Ind., 
and the business will be combined. 

The elevator at Centerton, Ind., owned by Finch 
& Ermentrout is to be managed by L. Canatsey. He 


was at one time connected with the Branch Grain 


Company. 

The elevator at Rushville, Ind., 
and operated by Jess Winkler, 
by Henry Alsop under 
Grain Company. 

The grain and feed business of F. J. Bonner & 
Co., at Lafayette, Ind., has been bought by Fred 
H. Swick who was formerly interested in the Union 
Feed & Poultry Company. 


The Farmers Elevator at Pierceton, Ind., has been 
leased for one year by Kraus & Apfelbaum of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Possession was given July 18. The 
company will handle grain, feed, seeds, coal, etc. 

The Wabash Grain Company of Oakton, Ind., 
has let the contract for the erection of a new 
elevator to replace the house which recently 
burned. It will include a 25-horsepower No. 31 


formerly owned 
is to be conducted 
the name of the Alsop 


elevators with handling capacity of 3,000 bushels 
each. 

The capital stock of the McMillan Company of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., which handles grain, feeds, and 
seeds, has been increased to $300,000. 


The Akron Grain & Lumber Company has bought 
the elevator and lumber business of the Akron Co- 
operative Supply Company at Akron, Ind. 


The elevator at Delphi, Ind., owned by Roach & 
Rothenberger, has been bought by the Whiteman 
Bros., who took possession July 1. The firm recent- 
ly bought the elevator at Radnor from J. F. C. 
Martin & Son. 


The property of the Wallace Milling Company, 
consisting of grain elevator, store building and 
land at Johnsburg, Ind., has been bought by the 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Company of Ferdinand, 
Ind. The building ‘has been remodeled. A. Oed- 
ing is in charge. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


The Eberts Grain Company has opened an office 
at Louisville, Ky. 


R. A. Berry is now in the grain business at At- 
lanta, Ga., with M. H. Haym & Co. 


An 80x100-foot warehouse has been completed at 
Corsicana, Texas, by La Rue & Barron. 


A certificate of dissolution has been filed by the 
Merryville Grain Company of Merryville, La 

A new grain house for storage purposes has been 
erected at Arlington, Texas, for Thorp & Mitchell. 


F. L. Slusher has sold his interest in the Expan- 
sion Grain Company of Chickasha, Okla., to other 
stockholders. 


James Anderson succeeds C. H. Dickson as man- 
ager of the Farmers Mill & Grain Company of 
Cleburne, Texas: 


A grain cleaner is being installed in the house of 
the J. H. Bradfish Grain & Hlevator COnEay of 
Heatherford, Texas. 


The 200,000-bushel elevator addition of the Pearl- 
stone Mill & Hlevator Company at Dallas, Texas, 
has been completed. 


The Farmers Mill & Grain Company of EL Reno, 
Okla., has enlarged its elevator capacity by running 
up the bins eight feet. 


The capital stock of the Marshall Mill & Elevator 
Company at Marshall, Texas, has been increased 
from $125,000 to $250,000. 


W. F. Gibson is succeeded. as manager of the 
Farmers Grain, Lumber & Coal Company of Inger- 
soll, Okla., by Lester McKee. 


A storage building is under construction at 
Stamford, (McConnell p. 0.), Texas, for the Stam- 
ford Mill & Elevator Company. 


A new engine, and cornmeal mill, are to be in- 
stalled for the Fletcher Grain Company of Fletcher, 
Okla., of which H. G. Smith is manager. 


W. H. Hicks, E. J. Friemel and John Bedenk 
have incorporated at Umbarger, Texas, as the 
Farmers Elevator Company. Its capital stock is 
$7,000. 


The property of the Center Wholesale Grain & 
Grocery Company at Center, Texas, has been bought 
by the San Augustine Wholesale Grocery Company 
of San Augustine. 


The elevator of the Boothe Bros. at Floydada, 
Texas, has been leased by the R. C. Ayres Grain & 
Milling Company of Plainview. R. M. Ayres will be 
in charge of the plant. 


The Decatur Grain & Feed Company has applied 
for.a charter to operate at Decatur, Ga.. M. O. 
Blackwell, H. H. Blackwell and Helen Blackwell are 
interested. Its capital stock is $10,000. 


The Gladney-Muchmore Grain Company has been 
formed .at Fort Worth, Texas, by Sam W. Gladney 
and C. E. Muchmore. Mr. Gladney was formerly 
with the Fort Worth Elevators; and Mr. Muchmore 
was with the Blewett Grain Company. 


Extensive improvements are being made to the 
property of the Blackwell Mill & Elevator Company 
of Blackwell, Okla. A new concrete floor will be 
placed in the engine room, the water reservoir will 
be enlarged and the boilers and machinery will be 
repaired. 

The Phoenix Elevator at Sherman, Texas, has 
been sold by the Kimball Milling Company to the 
Diamond Mill & Elevator Company. The company 


Company and increased its capital stock from $100,- | 
000 to $250,000. 

Glen W. Johnston, G@. Thompson and Albert J. 
Young -have bought Fred Moore’s interest in the 
Fairview Feed & Grain Company at Fairview, Okla., 
and will continue under the same firm name. 

The Ponchatoula Feed Store of Ponchatoula, La., 
has been incorporated as the Farmers & Merchants 
Grain Company, Inc., capitalized at $6,000. A. T. 
Callahan will remain as manager of the company. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 
The Brady Bros. have bought the property of the 
Haviland Elevator Company at Haviland, Ohio. 


The elevator of the Aungst Bros. at Archbold, 
Ohio, is to be operated by a 90-horsepower oil en- 
gine. 


The grain elevator of B. F. Brunke at Fountain, 
Mich., and the potato ~storage house have been 
enlarged. 


Repairs and alterations have been made to the 
plant of the Willard Farmers Exchange Company 
at Willard, Ohio. 


Motors are being installed by the Burroughs- 
Wolohan Elevator Company of Davidson, Mich., re- 
placing the oil engine. 

W. S. Bricker has bought the house at Worst- 
ville (Payne p. o.), Ohio, from the receiver of the 
Haviland Elevator Company. 


A farmers co-operative stock elevator company is 
to be organized at Linden City, Mich. The com- 
pany will be capitalized at $50,000. 


A farmers co-operative stock elevator company 
is to be incorporated at Minden City, Mich., by 
farmers there, capitalized at $50,000. 


The elevator of P. W. Briedenbach at Kenton, 
Ohio, has been leased by C. R. Einsel, formerly 
manager of the Plymouth Elevator. 


On August 25 the property of the Savannah 
Equity Company at Savannah, Ohio, is to be offered 
for. sale including all machinery and _ fixtures. 


Elevator property at Montpelier, Ohio, of H. L. 
Walker of Alpena has been bought by Ray Nus- 
baumer, manager of the Farmers Shipping Asso- 
ciation. 

The elevators, warehouses and business of the 
Fredericktown Farmers Exchange at Fredericktown 
and Ankenytown, Ohio, have been bought by H. W. 
Updike. 

The property of the New Carlisle Elevator Com- | 
pany at New Carlisle, Ohio, has been bought by | 
J. B. Studebaker who owns and operates an eleva- 
tor at Rex. 


The interests of W. H. Fike’and J. A. Dellinger 
in the elevators at Bloomville and Lykens, Ohio, 
have been bought by L. B. Hinsel. He took posses- 
sion at once. : 

A new elevator company is being organized at 
Albion, Mich., to take over the plant of the Albion 


Farmers Elevator Company. It will be operated as 
a stock company. 


The Sneath-Cunningham Company of Tiffin, Ohio, 


is to operate the grain department of the New 
Winchester Elevator & Exchange Company of New 


, Winchester, Ohio. 


The Collins Elevator Company has bought and 
will operate the elevator at Collins (Lyons p. o.), 
Mich., formerly owned by Charles Ginnebaugh. 
G. G. Croel will be manager. 

The F. W. Ewing Elevator at Bettsville, Ohio, has 
been bought by Dayton Adelsperger. He will re- 
model it and equip it with new machinery, includ- 
ing a 10-ton truck scale and dump. 


The property of the M. C. Mountain & Son at 
New Lothrop, Mich., has been bought by the New 
Lothrop Mill & Elevator Company which will do 
considerable repairing on the plant. 


The elevators of Fred C. Betts & Co., at Mt. 
Sterling and Cooks Station, Ohio, have been taken 
over by H. M. Crites & Co., of Circleville. George 
S. Dresbach will have charge of both elevators. 


The elevator of the Mt., Victory (Ohio) Milling & 
Grain Company has been leased by the Sneath- 
Cunningham Company which will operate it in con- 


nection with a chain of elevators. Don Hinsel is 


manager. 


To buy and sell grain and feeds of all kinds. 
the Malinta Elevator Company has been incorpo- 
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rated at Malinta, Ohio, capitalized at $15,000. The 
incorporators are J. C. Shawber, A. W. Smith, 
Henry Geist, Henry F. Pohlman and A. E. H. 
Marker. “e 

The Winchell Flour Company has been organized 
at Saginaw, Mich., capitalized at $25,000 to do a 
business in grain; feed, and flour. Grant Winchell 
iS president; W. N. Peblow is vice-president and 
secretary. 

To buy and sell grain, flour, and feeds, the Mac- 
Bayer ‘Company was incorporated at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. H. L. Ayers, Allen W. Baehr, L. E. Baehr, 
K. S. Morrison and M. M. Shiff are interested. The 


' eapital stock of the firm is $25,000. 


Capitalized at $6,000, the Farmers Grain Company 
has been incorporated at Defiance, Ohio. S. I. 
Gruner, Verna M. Gruner, HE. W. Costello, W. M. 
Roehrig and Rosa Roehrig are interested in the 


firm which will handle grain and farm products. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 

The Farmers Hlevator company is repairing its 
house at Lewisville, Minn. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company at Lonsdale, 
Minn., is to be reorganized. 

The elevator and mill of W. O. Johnson at Am- 
boy, Minn., is being repaired. 

The Eagle Roller Mills Company 
Minn., is repairing its elevator. 

The Speltz Hlevator at Conger, Minn., is under 
the management of Oliver Nelson. 

A grain elevator is to be erected at Cedar Mills, 
Minn., for the Victoria Elevator Company. 

Considerable overhauling and repairing is being 
done to the National Elevator at Warren, Minn. 

The Spaulding Hlevator at Alvarado, Minn., is 
being managed by Mr. Gillete formerly of Argyle. 

The elevator of the Argyle Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Argyle, Minn., is undergoing improvements. 

The elevator of the Wykoff Shipping Association 
at Wykoff, Minn., is to be put on a new foundation. 

O. A. Farness is now in charge of the property 
of the Farmers Grain Company of Storden, Minn. 

H. #. Hedren succeeds F. J. Goblirsch as manager 
of the Lafayette Farmers Elevator at Lafayette, 
Minn. 

The Monarch Elevator at Holloway, Minn., is to 
be conducted during the coming year by G. A. 
Peterson. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the 


of Cobden, 


elevator of the Eagle Roller Mill Company of Fair-~ 


fax, Minn. 

T. C. Hager succeeds C. W. Rathlisberger as man- 
ager of the Farmers Grain & Lumber Company of 
Slayton, Minn. 

G. S. Warburton is succeeded as agent for the 
Commander Elevator Company at Blysian, Minn., 
by J. N. Jordahl. 

The Ritteman Elevator Company has equipped 
its elevator at Hawley, Minn., with a grain dump 
and new scale. 

Extensive repairs and changes are being made in 
the elevator at Fairfax, Minn., operated by the 
Eagle Roller Mills Company. 


The Farmers Grain & Fuel Company of Delhi, 


‘Minn., is to be reorganized on a co-operative basis 


with Robert Parker manager. 

The old John R. Schmid Elevator at Springfield, 
Minn., is being torn down. The building was sold to 
James Gould some weeks ago. ’ 

The elevator of the Houston Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company at Houston, Minn., is to be sold and 
the company is to be dissolved. 

Thomas Lovaas, until recently agent for the 
Northland Elevator Company at Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., has been succeeded by Thomas Knott. 

Julius Wanke resigned as manager of the Stew- 
art Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company at 
Stewart, Minn., arid is succeeded by Paul Dilley. 

William F. Converse is in charge of the new ele- 
vator of the Russell-Miller Milling Company at Du- 
luth, Minn. He was formerly with the Hallet & 
Carey Company. 

A concrete elevator is to be erected at Pelican 
Rapids, Minn., by H. E. Frazee whose mill burned 
recently. He will probably install a feed grinding 
and mixing unit. 

The business of the Peoples Co-operative Stock 
& Grain Company at Caledonia, Minn., is to be 
managed by O. N. O. Hefte. William Ryan is 
assistant manager. 

The Greig Zeemar Elevator at Dunnell, Minn., 
has been bought by the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Company of that place. The farmers company 
will operate both houses. 

The Rialto Elevator at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
declared regular by the Chamber of Commerce 
beginning August 1. The elevator is operated by 
the Donahue-Stratton Company. 

W. F. Meissner of Brandon has bought the ele- 
vator of the National Elevator Company’s house at 


_ Evansville, Minn. The National Elevator concern is 
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closing out its line of elevators in Minnesota and 
is building new ones in the Dakotas and Montana. 

The Red River Seed & Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Barnesville, Minn., by Alfred A. 
Haagenson, S. E. Haagenson and Anton L. Knuut- 
son. The capital stock is $50,000. 


The elevator, coal sheds and business of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at St Hillaire, Minn., 
have been sold to Sandberg & Roe who have ele- 
vators at Thief River Falls and Crookston. 


The Benson Mill at Benson, Minn., has been 
bought by Jay J. Lang, formerly manager of the 
Cargill Elevator, and will be operated by him as a 
grain elevator, handling grain, feed, coal, and other 
commodities. 


The old Northwestern Elevator, known also as 
the Monarch Elevator at Jasper, Minn., has been 
bought by Ed. Burg, manager of the Farmers Ble- 
vator at Jasper. C. H. Lehman succeeds him with 
the Farmers Elevator. 


The old Cornwell Elevator at Litchfield, Minn., 
is being torn down. The Acme Elevator, owners 
of the house, are selling the lumber to the Victoria 
Elevator Company which will use it to build an 
elevator at Cedar Mills. 


Elmer and Lawrence Luety have taken over the 
elevator at Beloit, Wis., formerly operated by the 
J. H. Green & Son Company and are conducting it 
in connection with their flour and hay business. A 
new warehouse has been added to the plant. 


The Occident Terminal Company was recently in- 
corporated at Minneapolis, Minn., capitalized at 
$1,000,000. The new company was incorporated to 
own and operate the new $1,000,000 terminal ele- 
vator now being built at Duluth, the fourth link in 
the Russell-Miller Milling Company’s chain of ele- 
vators. The elevator has a capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. The incorporators are: H. P. Wells, H. 
S. Helm, C. HE. Thayer, C. G. Ireys, L. F. Miller, 
M. R. Devany and W. C. Helm. 


ILLINOIS 


Elmer Reed has leased the J. West Elevator at 
Glenavon (Le Roy p. o.), Ill. 

The J. C. South Elevator at Cameron, IIl., has 
been bought by F. H. Wilson of Knoxville. 

To deal in grain, coal and produce, the Voris 
Company was incorporated at Stewardson, III. 

A new elevator is to be erected at West Brook- 
lyn, Ill., for the Farmers Elevator Company. 

Work has been completed on the elevator of V. C. 
Elmore of Ashland at King (Hldred p. o.), Ill. 

William Burkley succeeds J. H. Marks as. man- 
ager of the Inland Grain Company at Wing, Ill. 

The elevator at Niantic, Ill., was sold by John 
Beal to H. O. Bruce and Charles H. Frederick for 
$18,750. 

The Woolcott Grain Company is building a new 
warehouse of brick and stone construction at Har- 
risburg, Ill. 

A half interest in the elevator of the Clayton 
Grain Company at Timewell, Ill., has been bought 
by E. E. Nelson. 

The elevator of the Mackinaw Farmers Grain 
Company at Mackinaw, Ill., is being covered with 
galvanized iron. 

The elevator of the J. S. South Grain Company 
at Ormonde (Monmouth p. o.), Ill., on July 28 was 
sold at sheriff’s sale. 

The old Port Byron, Ill., has been sold by its re- 
ceivers to the Port Byron Lime Association who 
will use it for storing hydrated lime. 

The elevator of the Camp Grove Farmers Ele- 
vator (Co., Camp Grove, Ill., has been sold to the 
Davis Bros. & Kennel of Galesburg, III. 

The Ballinger Construction Company has the con- 
tract from McCreery & Sons of Croft (r. f. d. 
Fancy Prairie), Ill., for a grain elevator. 

The contract has been let by the A. E. Betts 
Grain Company of Danville, Ill., for remodeling its 
elevator at Jamesburg (Potomac p. o.), Ill. 

V. E. Kepple has sold his elevator at Bardolph, 
Ill., to ©. R. Lewis Grain Company. Mr. Kepple 
will manage the elevator during the coming year. 

Ed Buckley of Bower bought at auction sale for 
$11,000, the elevator and business of the Bentley 
Farmers Co-operative Company at Bentley, Il. 

The elevator of the Alexander Lumber Company 
at Burnside, Ill, has been leased by the Hensley 
Bros., of Keyesport. They took possession July 16. 

The Neola Elevator which is owned by the Ar- 
mour Grain Company at Mendota, Ill., is to be 
managed by James L. O’Neill, formerly of Triumph. 

The T. F. Money Elevator at Newton, Ill., has 
been bought by the Newton Seed & Feed Company 
who will move its own elevator to connect up with 
it. 

A corn crib is being built for the Weldon Grain 
Company of Weldon, Ill., near its elevator. It will 
have capacity of 10,000 bushels ear corn and 18,- 
000 bushels oats, 

The elevator and lumber yard of the Armour 
Grain Company at Steward, Ill., have been sold to 
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an Illinois company which took possession August 
1. J. R. Reynolds, formerly manager, is now with 
the Farmers Grain Company of Paw Paw. 

The property of the Cummings Grain Company 
at Martinton, Ill., has been bought by the stock- 
holders of the Martinton Farmers Grain Company. 
Possession was given July 15. 

A new grain elevator is being erected at Kemp, 
Ill., by T. E. Hamman of Decatur. The elevator 
will have 50,000 bushels capacity in the main build- 
ing with capacity of 20,000 bushels in annex. 

The house of the Buckley (Ill.) Farmers Grain 
Company is being improved and equipped with a 
new 10-ton Fairbanks Truck Scale, and new con- 
crete and brick mill and feed house of two cars 
capacity. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Pinkstaff Co-operative Elevator Company which 
will operate at Pinkstaff, [1]. The incorporators are 
John W. Weger, A. Lehr, G. O. Poland and John 
W. Childreza. 

J. M. Bergeson of Ashton, IJl., who recently 
went into bankruptcy sold his elevator interests for 
$16,710, himself and several farmers getting the 
property for that sum. One elevator is located at 
Ashton and another at Middlebury. 


IOWA 
The Veldhouse Grain Company is erecting a new 
office building at Kanawha, Iowa. 


A new set of scales is being installed in the 
Schafer Elevator at West Liberty, Iowa. 

Floyd Erickson succeeds Robert Hunt as manager 
of the Farmers Elevator at Stratford, Iowa. 


Jay Thorp succeeds A. E. King as manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Cooper, Iowa. 

A new truck scale has been installed in the 
house of the Wilkin Grain Company at Albia, Iowa. 

John Engleman is manager of the Rands Grain 
Elevator Company of Rands (R. d. Rockwell City), 
Iowa. 

D. Fuller has bought the Bird Duggar Elevator 
and feed mill at What Cheer, Iowa, and will op- 
erate it. 


A new elevator has been completed at Williams, 
Iowa, by C. R. Beal, which gives him total capacity 
of 105,000 bushels. 


The elevator and lumber yard of the Armour 
Grain Company at Stuart, Iowa, has been sold by it 
to an Illinois firm. 

The Duval Grain Company of Bennett, Iowa, has 
installed a Munson Attrition Mill. Electricity will 
be used for motive power. 


A new brick elevator of 40,000 bushels’ capacity 
has been completed at Williams, Iowa, for the 
Farmers Elevator Company. 


The business of the old Talbott Grain Company 
at Grand River, Iowa, has been sold to Harrison, 
Ward & Co., of Galesburg, III. 

Lincoln E. Whitcome is manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Company which recently opened for 
business at Northwood, Iowa. 

The Falcom Milling Company’s new 100,000-bush- 
el elevator at Des Moines, Iowa, is practically com- 
pleted and ready for operation. 


The general store and elevator of McKee Bros. 
& Co., at Rainbow (Muscatine p. o.), Iowa, has 
been bought by George BH. Hafris. 

The elevator property at Shenandoah, Iowa, has 
been bought’ by Glenn Beach who will operate as 
the Beach Grain & Coal Company. 

The elevator of J. H. Deibner at Spirit Lake, 
Iowa, has been sold to D. J. DeBeer of Creighton, 
Neb. Possession is to be given July 20. 

The Adams Grain Company has erected a 40,- 
000-bushel annex at Lake City, Iowa. The build- 
ing is iron clad and includes six storage bins. 

A. Hakes has sold his interest in the Hakes & 
Nelson Elevator Company at Manson, Iowa, to A. 
M.. Nelson. He will erect an elevator nearby. 

The Farmers Elevator Company is erecting a 
fireproof warehouse at Clarion, Iowa. It will have a 
capacity of five carloads of salt and feedstuffs. 

The property of the Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company at Swea City, Iowa, has been bought 
by the Gifford Grain Company. F. S. Gehike will 
be manager. 

The business of the Sigler Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany at Milo, Iowa, has been sold to Mr. Irwin of 
Kellerton who will take charge of the house on 
September 1. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Williams, 
Iowa has completed its new brick and tile eleya- 
tor at that point. The house has a capacity of 
40,000 bushels. 


The C. Williams Elevator at Boone, Iowa, has 
been leased by the Gifford Grain Company and 
went into that company’s possession August 1. 
H. E. Gifford of Cedar Rapids will be in active 
charge of the elevator. 


Repairs are to be made to the elevator of the 


Duval Grain Company at Bennett, Iowa. An attri- 
tion mill is being installed, the equipment to in- 
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clude a 30-inch Munson mill with two 40-horse- 
power motors, an ear corn crusher with 15-horse- 
power motor and 15-horsepower motor for the eleva- 
tor. 


The Champion Milling & Grain Company has been 
incorporated at Clinton, Iowa with an authorized 
capital stock of $500,000.. The incorporators are 
Edwin Ewing, C. A. Armstrong and J. A. O’Halloran, 


The elevator of the O. A. Talbott Company at 
Keokuk, Iowa, and another country elevator have 
been sold by the company to Harrison, Ward & Co. 
of Bloomington, Ill. Messrs. Ward & Harrison it 
is understood, will operate the business. 

The Deep River Farmers Union was recently 
incorporated at Deep River, Iowa, to conduct a 
grain, feed, flour, seed, coal, merchandise, poultry, 
etc., business. Its capital stock is $20,000. LeRoy 
Crawford is president; Charles Simmerman, vice- 
president; and E. A. Cheney, secretary-treasurer. 


WESTERN 

The Farmers Elevator at Pine Bluff, Wyo., is to 
be managed by C. E. Hacker. 

A grain elevator is being built in connection with 
the warehouse at Capay, Calif. 

The old Toppenish Hlevator Company of Top- 
penish, Wash., is to be reorganized. 

A new drainage system is being installed by the 
Martin Grain & Milling Company of Cheney, Wash. 

Business has been started in the new Harvester 
Ranch Elevator at Hanford, Calif., which was re- 
cently completed. 

The elevator of the Progressive Farmers Club, 
Ine., at Plentywood, Mont., has been improved with 
a new grain dump. 

The elevator 
Antelope, Mont., has been equipped with a 22-foot, 
10-ton Fairbanks Scale. 

The Juab Mill & Hlevator Company has bought 
the property of the Nephi Mill & Manufacturing 
Company, at Nephi, Utah. 

A new warehouse is being built at Auburn, Wash., 
for E. W. Murphy, grain and feed dealer. The struc- 
ture will be 60x150 feet. 

CG. H. Graves is succeeded by LL. McClelland as 
manager of the Longmont Farmers Elevator 
Company at Sterling, Colo. 

John Huff is succeeded as manager of the ware- 
house of the Occident Elevator Company at Bridger, 
Mont., by W. G. Blackorby. 

M. BE. Stansell is succeeded as manager of the 
La Crosse (Wash.) Hlevator & Produce Company, 
‘La Crosse, by J. B. Schweiger. 

A grain dump has been installed in the Inde- 
pendent Elevator at Fairview, Mont., and other 
general repairs have been made. 

An addition is to be built to the house of the 
Couer d’Alene Grain & Milling Company of Couer 
d’Alene, Idaho, for storage purposes. 

J. H. Stolts has succeeded as manager of the 
Farmers Grain & Mill Company at Douglas, Wash., 
J. M..Fellers who recently resigned. 

The interest of G. F. Arthur in the O’Loughlin 
& Arthur Elevator at Terry, Mont., has been sold 
by him to H. H. Thorpe of Froid, Mont. 

A. E. Holcomb succeeded Frank Baer of Win- 
chester as manager of the Union Warehouse & 
Mercantile Company of Craigmont, Idaho. 

The Newmarket Hlevator at Calipatria, Calif., 
has been taken over by E. W. Chase who has also 
leased the elevators at Rockwood and Brawley. 

The Malden, Wash., warehouse of the Milwaukee 
Grain Elevator Company is being torn down and 
moved to Kenova, to enlarge its facilities there. 

A storage addition is being built to the ware- 
house of Kittrick & Hall of Durham, Calif., which 
will give a total storage capacity of 200,000 sacks. 

Capitalized at $7,500, the Clallam Grain Company 
has been incorporated at Sequim, Wash. The in- 
corporators are C. C. Hauptly and A. L. Brown. 

The store of Charles Olson of Kelso, has been 
bought by Joseph Schuss, president of Hartman & 
Nathan, grain and general produce dealers of Kelso, 
Wash. 

The warehouse of the Milwaukee Grain Elevator 
Company at Creston, Wash., is under the manage- 
ment of C. A. Conners who succeeds A. R. Lillen- 
green. 

The building of the Watson Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany of Paul, Idaho, is being improved. An addi- 
tion will be erected which will increase the storage 
capacity. 

J. T. Johnson, V. H. Smith and C. L. Fridley have 
incorporated at Klondike, Ore., as the Klondike 
Farmers Warehouse Company. The firm will con- 
duct a warehouse and elevator and is capitalized at 
$5,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed in 
Oregon by Strauss & Co., London grain merchants 
who on August 1 took over the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Company in which it had an interest. 
Cc. E. Curran, who recently resigned as manager 
of the Tacoma Grain Company of Tacoma, Wash., 


of the Hoven Grain Company at’ 
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is succeeded in business by I. C. Bonham. Mr. 
Bonham has been with the Tacoma grain firm since 
its organization, 

The grain elevator and warehouse at Fairfield, 
Idaho, of the Colorado Mill & Hlevator Company 
are to be managed by Sid Stuart formerly of Ameri- 
can Falls. 

The grain tanks at the Pueblo Flour Mills, Pueblo, 
Colo., are being repaired. The tanks cracked under 
their load of grain because of faulty reinforcement 
when built. 

The Farmers Elevator Company at Mansfield, 
Wash., has been leased by the Seattle Grain Com- 
pany who will use it in connection with its own 
warehouse. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Company of Mont- 


pelier, Idaho, has surrendered the lease on the : 


grain elevator of the Miles Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany which it has held for two years. 


A new warehouse, and elevator are being built at 
Colton, Wash., for the Seattle Grain Company re- 
placing the one it bought some years ago from the 
Tacoma Grain Company and which was recently 
razed. 


The capital stock of the Sperry Elevator & Stor- 
age Company of Ogden, Utah, has been increased 
from $25,000 and $250,000. The company is organ- 
ized to operate the Sperry elevator interests in 
Idaho. 


The business of the Montana Grain Growers Ele- 
vator Company at Billings, Mont., including eleva- 
tor, flour, feed and coal sheds has been sold by 
that firm to the Powers Elevator Company of 
Minneapolis. . 


The warehouse of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Washtucna, Wash., has been leased by Frank 
Hurst. He resigned his position as manager of the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Company and will operate 
his new property. 

The warehouses at Waterville, Supplee, Douglas, 
Alstown, Withrow and Mansfield, Wash., owned by 
the Milwaukee Grain & Elevator Company, have 
been leased by the Macdonald Grain Company of 
Waterville, Wash. 


THE DAKOTAS ; 
Repairs are being made to the Occident Elevator 
at ‘Linton, N. D. 
The Farmers Elevator at Elrod, S. D., has been 
reopened for business. 
C. A. Anderson is now manager of the Farmers 
Hlevator at Michigan, N. D. 


The Renfrew & Huff Elevator at Harvey, N. D., 
has been bought by Gus N. Nelson. 
' The Farmers Elevator Company of Conde, S. D., 
will erect a new flour house there. ; 

An 18,000-bushel elevator is being erected at 
Yankton, S. D., for Henry De Camp. 

James A. Trudell is now grain buyer for the Jack- 
son Hlevator Company at Mooreton, N. D. 

Repair work on the Magnus & Noyes Hlevator 
at Starkweather, N. D., is nearly completed. 

A new elevator is to be erected. at Jamestown, 
N. D., for the Farmers Elevator Company. 

S. K. Lillethun has resigned as grain buyer for 
the Halvorson Elevator at McHenry, N. D. 

Repairs are being made to Elevator No. 2 of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Doland, S. D. 

Repairs are being made to the elevator of the 
Western Grain Company at Wheatland, N. D. 

Feed grinding is to be discontinued by the Co- 
operative Hlevator Company of Cogswell, N. D. 

The Nelson Grain Company has equipped its ele- 
vator at Stanley, N. D., with a new grain dump. 

W. W. Westfall has resigned as manager of the 
Crandon Farmers Hlevator Company at Crandon, 
Sa) Ds 

The Martin Elevator at Fryburg, N. D., is to be 
conducted this year ‘under the management of Joe 
Cheadle. 

A new elevator is under course of construction 
at Ferney, S. D. It will be ready in time for the 
new crop. 


A complete overhauling has been given the Geis- 


ler Elevator at Groton, S. D., operated by E. W. 
McFarlane. 
C. E. Hite resigned as manager of the Atlas 


Hlevator at Frankfort, S. D., and is succeeded by 
H. N. Hansen. 


The Huffton Farmers Elevator Company of Huff- 
ton, S. D., is now under the management of C. 
A. Dickerson. 


The house of the Hunting Elevator Company at 
Baltic, S. D., is to be remodeled and a new founda- 
tion put in and the air dump and 10-ton Howe 
Seale installed. 


W. T. Hisnach is succeeded as manager of the 
Lebanon Equity Exchange of Lebanon, S. D. Mr. 
Bisnach is manager now of the Rockham Farmers 
Elevator Company. 


L. H. O’Toole has resigned as manager of the 
Florence Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
at Florence, S. D., and is succeeded by Ed Lewis, 


Forty-Second Year 


formerly manager of the Frankfort Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator Company. 


Oscar Rogney, formerly of Cooperstown, N. D., 
is now manager of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Froid, Mont. 

The Farmers Grain & Trading Company of Sanish, 
N. D., has changed its name to that of the King 
Grain Company. 

Business operations have been resumed in the 
Raugust Elevator at Emery, S. D., recently bought 
by J. Discroll & Son. 


Alex Harschanko has equipped his elevator at 
Benedict, N. D., with a grain dump and a 14-foot 
Fairbanks six-ton scale. 


H. Manbridge has bought the Brandt Freeman 
Elevator at Lake Andes, S. D., which has not been 
in operation for some time. 


The contract has been let for the erection of a 
30,000-bushel elevator at Mahto,-S. D., for the Mc- 
Laughlin Equity Exchange. 


A new 10-horsepower gasoline engine has been 
installed by the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Draper, S. D., to operate the house. 


E. Krosetad of Sisseton, S. D., succeeds S. M. 
Anderson as manager of the Forman, N. D., house 
of the Osborne-McMillan Company. 


D. ‘C. Morrison is the new manager of the An- 
drews Grain Company at Hdgeley, N. D. Mr. Mor- 
rison came from Sykeston, N. D. 


A site near Watford City, N. D., has been leased 
by the Montana & North Dakota Grain Company 
upon which it will erect an elevator. 


G. C. McNeill, W. H. Hatto and Herman Roeber 
have incorporated at Tulare, S. D., as the Tulare 
Grain Company. Its Capital stock is $50,000. 


John McFadgen is now manager of the elevator 
at Maza, N. D. He had been in charge of the 
Farmers Elevator at Rolla, N. D., for two years. 


P. R. Judge has sold his elevator interests in 
Judge & Hinrichs at Parker, S. D., to Frank Hin- 
richs who will conduct the business in the future. 


C. O. Rosengren has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator at Vienna, S. D., and is suc- 
ceeded there by G. M. Thompson of Britton, S. D. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company operating an 
elevator at Miller’s Spur, near Bordulac, N. D., 
has been dissolved and the stock bought by I. R. 
Stout. 


Capitalized at $25,000, the Manvel Hlevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Manvel, N. D. J. P. 


Poupore, George Udenby and C. E. Colonsky are 
interested. 


New machinery, including an auto truck anne 
new scale, and steel boot tanks, has been installed 
for the Kaylor Farmers Elevator Company of Kay- 
lor, 4S. Db: 


The Farmers Hlevator Company of Van Hook, 
N. D., is reorganizing into a co-operative company. 
Frank J. Traynor is president of the reorganized 
company. 

The recently organized Farmers ‘Co-operative 
Elevator Company has taken over the business and 
property of the Colman Elevator Company of Col- 
man, S. D. 


A 10-ton Fairbanks Scale and new engine have 
been installed in the elevator of the Equity Farm- 
ers Elevator.Company at Max, N. D. The elevator 
is being repaired. 


Al Davis is manager of the elevator of the Farm- 
ers Union Elevator Company at Killdeer, N. D. 
He was for the past year manager of the company’s 
elevator at South Heart. 


The McCaull-Webster Elevator Company has an- 
nounced that it will immediately rebuild its elevator 
recently destroyed by fire at Tea, S. D. Building 
operations will be rushed. 


A new elevator is being built at Selfridge, N. D., 
for the Dodge Elevator Company. It will have 
capacity of 35,000 bushels and will be ready for 
operation by September 1. 


‘Capitalized at $25,000, a co-operative elevator 
company has been organized at Springfield, S. D. 
The incorporators are George E. Davis; Jas. Holl- 
man and William J. Honrstra. 


Considerable overhauling is being done to the 
elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Plaza, N. D. A new grain dump and a 22-foot 
Fairbanks Scale are being installed. 


A grain dump and truck scale have been in- 
stalled in the elevator of the Independent Elevator 
Company at Kongsberg, N. D. Extensive repairs 
are being made and a new office erected. 


Capitalized at $50,000, Frank Klosterman, Leo 
Lenz, C. H. Klosterman, Lawrence Jantz and W. 
J. Klosterman have incorporated at Mantador, N. 
D., as the Mantador Grain Company. 


The Betts Grain Company is now operating the 
elevator at Ellis, S. D., which was formerly operat- 
ed by A. H. Betts. The house formerly operated 
by the Farmers company is now conducted by the 
Alguire Grain Company. 


The Kempton Grain sig was recently in- 
corporated at Kempton, N. D., with G. Gunderson 
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president and A. T.. Martinson, secretary and 
treasurer. The company will conduct a grain, coal, 
feed and flour business. 

Capitalized at $8,000, the Expansion Blevator 
Company has been incorporated at Expansion, N. 
D., by H. W. Dohrer, S.. H. Hildebrand, Jacob 
Schwable, Ferdinand Rah,’and Fred Adolph, Sr. 

John Brandt, Jose Still, W. H. Dennis, EF. C. 
Morton, E. D. Wallace, J. C. Miller and Ed Baum- 
gardner have incorporated, capitalized at $25,000, 
as the Page Elevator Company, at Page, N. D. 


“MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


The Atlas Elevator at Randolph, Neb., is being 
torn down. ; 


The Gothenberg Mills of Gothenberg, Neb., are 
erecting a new elevator. 

Grain, feed, and flour is to be handled at Superior, 
Neb., by Charles Harber. 
- C. E. Trump is manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Potter, Neb. 

The Canton Grain Company has completed its 
new elevator at Canton, Kan. 

A new elevator has been built at Cheney, Kan., 
by the Cheatum Grain Company. 

A grain, feed, and coal business is to be conducted 
at Shelbina, Mo., for C. W. Young. ! 

A storage and wholesale house is to be erected 
at Colby, Kan., for Harris & Haynes. 

The Farmers Union Elevator at Purcell, Kan., 
has been bought by P. K. Devereux. 


A farmers elevator is to be erected at Fulton, Mo. 
J. EB. Fish of Mexico, Mo., is interested. 

Walter C. Boulton has bought the business of the 
Farmers Elevator Company of Plymouth, Neb. 

The Bainter Elevator at Hamilton, Mo., has been 
leased by the Farmers Produce & Grain Company. 


Ben Thomson is succeeded as manager of the 
Duff Grain Company at Syracuse, Neb., by Henry 
Misch. 

The Gorvin Feed & Grain. Company of Wichita, 
Kan., has been bought by Shaft & Griswold of 
Wichita. “a 

iL. Cain on June 16 bought at auction the plant 
of the Farmers Elevator & Mercantile Company of 
Floyd, Mo. 

Terry Collins is succeeded as manager of the 
Brock Grain Company of Brock, Neb., by T. M. 
Buckridge. 

The Nye-Schneider-Jenks Elevator at Hay Springs, 
Neb., has been bought by James A. Moore of Ster- 
ling, Colo. ; 

LL. S. Douglas is no longer with the Moran Grain 
Company of Lamar, Mo., having left that company 
on July 1. 

C. A. Sininger has taken over the business of the 
Carrie Grain Company at Bradshaw, Neb., and will 
eonduct it. 

M. C. Phillips has succeeded F. C. Schaupp as 
manager of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Leigh, Neb. 

The Southwestern Elevator & Mercantile Com- 
pany has been granted a charter to do business at 
Hardtner, Kan. 

The elevators at Mentor and Lucas, Kan., have 
been leased by the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Company 
of Salina, Kan. age? 

A 100,000-bushel reinforced concrete elevator is 
to be built at Girard, Kan., for the Hitz & Son 
Milling Company. 

The elevator of the Slater Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Slater, Mo., has been equipped with a new 
electric power plant. 

The elevator at Raymond, Kan., owned by C. H. 
Davis & Son of Alden, has been bought by George 
Gano of Hutchinson. 

J. A. Brownfield and W. B. Simmons have bought 
the elevator of John B. Bryan at Prairie Lick, 
(Boonville p. 0.), Mo. 

The gasoline engine of the Farmers Grain & Sup- 
ply Company at Maize, Kan., has been replaced 
with an electric motor. 

A dust remover and Grain cleaner have been in- 
stalled in the elevator of the Farmers Equity Ex- 
change at Selden, Kap. 4 

The grain elevator of the Bosemeyer Bros. at 
Courtland, Kan.. is to be torn down and replaced 
with a modern elevator. 

Repairs and improvements are being made to the 
elevator of the Farmers Union Co-operative Associ- 
ation at Sutherland, Neb. 

The Keystone Stock Market and the H-U Grain 
Company of Keystone, Neb., have been consolidated. 
Knud Nelson is manager. 

M. L. Marshall has been appointed general grain 
manager for all of the elevators of the Mitchell 
County Farmers Union Co-operative Association of 
Beloit, Kan. p 

The contract has been let by the Morrison Grain 
Company of Bird City, Kan., for a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator. It will be equipped with a 15 horsepower 
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Fairbanks Type “Z’’ Engine, 10-ton modern wagon 
scale, 10-bushel up-to-date automatic seale, clean- 
er, manlift, ete. 


The Farmers Co-operative Company of Emer- 
son, Neb., has decided to dispose of its property if 
a Suitable bid is received. 

, The partnership of Burt & Roby at Eureka, Kan., 
is to be closed. The men conducted an elevator, 
feed, flour and seed’ business. 


C. F. MeDonald who recently bought the elevator 
at Satanta, Kan., will operate as the Farmers Ele- 
vator & Merchandise Company. 


The elevator of the Farmers Grain, Coal & Lum- 
ber Company at Hallam, Neb., is to be covered with 
galvanized sheeting and roofing. 

The elevator at Hardtner, Kan., of the Arkansas 
‘City Elevator Company is now under the manage- 
ment of Lee Elzsa of Coldwater. 


The elevator property at Clifton, Kan., known as 
the Union Pacific Elevator, owned by E. J. Turner 
has been bought by J. P. Coates. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company has let the con- 
tract for overhauling the elevator at Lexington, 
Neb., and installing new machinery. 


The Johnson & Johnson Company has bought the 
East Elevator at Bertrand, Neb., formerly owned 
by the Bodman-McConaughy Company. 


A 10-inch loading spout, and new steel spouting 
has been installed by the Derby Grain Company in 
its plant known as the Golden Belt Elevator at 
Topeka, Kan. 


A 7%-horsepower electric motor has been in- 
stalled in the elevator of the Derby Grain Company 
of Lucas, Kan., replacing the old gasoline power 
used in the plant. 

The contract has been let by the Pattonsburg 
Grain & Produce Company of Pattonsburg, Mo., for 
a new building which it is estimated will cost be- 
tween $8,000 and $9,000. 


A new exhaust fan is being installed, and a new 
rope drive and general repairs being made to the 
wheel Equity Exchange Elevator at Wheeler, 

an. 

The house of the Meriden, Farmers Elevator 
Company at Meriden, Kan., has been remodeled 
and covered wiih iron. A fireproof roof has also 
been put on. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Mead-Patterson Grain 
& Feed Company has been incorporated at Spring- 
field, Mo. J. D. Mead, W. M. Patterson and others 
are interested. 


The Omaha, Neb., offices of the Van Wickle Grain 
& ‘Lumber Company have been closed. The com- 
pany will continue in business at York and other 
Nebraska stations. 


The elevator of the Austin Grain Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., located at Waco, Neb., has been sold 
by it to the Shannon Grain Company of Kansas 
City who took possession July 1. 


The Frisco-Memphis Elevators at Rosedale, Kan., 
have been leased by the recently incorporated 
Lathrop-Marshall Grain Company of Kansas City. 
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The two elevators will have a combined capacity 
of 1,050,000 bushels with exceptionally complete 
handling and transfer facilities. 

The Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Galva, 
Kan., is to be managed by C. I. Norden who recently 
resigned as manager of the Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Elevator at Galesburg, Kan. 

The property of the defunct Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company of Eldorado, Neb., is to be sold 
at public auction... The property includes a grain 
elevator, coal and lumber sheds, ete. 

The contract has been let by Frank Moser for 
the erection of a grain elevator at Horton, Kan., 
replacing the one which burned last spring: The 
elevator will have a capacity of 15,000 bushels. 

Extensive repairs have been completed at the el- 
evator of the Bushton Grain Company at Bushton, 
Kan. <A new driveway is being built and general 
remodeling is being done throughout the plant. 


A 10,000-bushel elevator and coal handling facili- 
ties have been completed at South Hutchinson, Kan., 
for the Walker Grain & Coal Company of which 
H. S. Walker and Dr. Guy Walker of that city are 
interested. 

The Cedar Elevator Company of which J. H. 
Duston is president, has bought the elevator of the 
Smith County Farmers Union Co-operative Associ- 
ation at Cedar, Kan., and will operate it during the 
present season. 


Charles E. Jones is now manager of the Farmers 
Co-operative Milling & Elevator Company of Wame- 
co, Kan. He was until recently in the grain buying 
department of the Consolidated Flour Mills Com- 
pany of Hutchinson. 

The Brock Grain Company’s new 20,000-bushel 
elevator at Brock, Neb., has been completed. It is 
of studded construction, with concrete foundation, 
and is equipped with a 10-ton Fairbanks Auto Truck 
Scale and Hopper Scale. 


Improvements have been made to the elevator of 
the Derby Grain Company at Brewster, Kan., which 
will include new concrete dump bottoms, new 
cupola steel spouting, enclosed gears, etc. The 
plan will be put into first class condition. 

The West Elevator of P. S. Houston at Gem, 
Kan., is being remodeled and new concrete pit is 
being installed. A new Hall Distributor, steel 
cupola, spouting, steel bin gates, and motors are 
included in the improvements. All new equipment 
conforms to latest idea of safety. 


Elevators at Hume and Jamestown, Mo., have 
been bought by W. H. Morrison of Stockton. He 
will take possession immediately. The Jamestown 
Elevator was owned by the Baker-Crowell Com- 
pany, and the Hume house by Charles Powell, who 
will continue in charge of the elevator under the 
new owner. 

A local company of which Anton Peterson is 
president; Frank Zrust, Secretary and James Fagan, 
manager, has taken over the Farmers Elevator at 
Greenleaf, Kan., which has withdrawn from the 
Washington County Farmers Union Co-operative 
Association. 
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Westhope, 
here recently. 

Bolivar, Mo.A windstorm damaged the Farmers 
Elevator recently. 

Crosby, N. D.—Lightning struck the Juno Elevator 
here and damaged it slightly. 

Hume, Mo.—Lightning caused damages of $2,500 
to the Farmers Elevator here. 

Havelock, Neb.—Slight damage was done recent- 
ly to the elevator of Arthur Aden. 

Wolf Point, Mont.—The Occident Hlevator here 
was struck by lightning and damaged. 

Rival (Columbus p. o.), N. D—Lightning struck 
and destroyed the elevator on July 19. 

Ryder, N. D—lLightning struck and did slight 
damage to the Dodge Elevator on July 5. 

Medina, N. Y.—With a loss of $35,000, the large 
warehouse of William J. Gallagher burned. 

Dallas, Texas.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Liberty Grain Company with a loss of $50,000. 

Churnbusco, Ind.—The Mayer Grain Company sus- 
tained a small damage loss on July 29 by fire. 

Brocket, N. D—The elevator owned by Albert U. 
Anderson was struck by lightning on July 18. 

Jersey City, N. J—The Erie Railroad grain ele- 
vator and freight terminal were recently burned. 

Amana, Iowa.—On August 11, fire wiped out the 
grain elevator, flour mill, and power house of the 
Amana Society, and partially damaged other build- 


N. D—Fire destroyed the elevator 
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ings. The Society announces that it carries a fire 
fund which will cover the loss. 

Alamo, N. D—lLightning struck on July 17 the 
elevator of the Alamo Farmers Elevator Company. 


Malvern, Iowa.—On July 10, the elevator of the 
Hacrett Grain Company burned with a total loss. 


Carlisle, Ind.—Fire on June 14 damaged slightly 
the White Elevator here owned by Harry White. 


Parker, S. D—A six-foot hole was knocked out in 
the wall of the Farmers Elevator here by lightning. 


Eldorado Springs, Mo.—Elevator of Producers 
Grain Company, totally destroyed by fire on July 31. 


Fisher, Ill—The Fisher Farmers’ Grain & Coal 
Company suffered a severe loss by fire on August 9. 


Worthington, Minn.—The elevator of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company was slightly damaged by 
fire. 

Baldwin, (Worden p. o.), Kan.—Fire destroyed 
the Douglas County Co-operative Association’s ele- 
vator. 

Paynesville, Minn.—Fire destroyed the grain el- 
evator here which had for two months been closed 
down. 

Springfield, Mass——The Kromick grain warehouse 
on ‘July 1 was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$8,000. 

Clymers, (Logansport p. o.), Ind.—Fire destroyed 
the Harry G. Reed Elevator, coal bins and office 
on July 9 with a loss of $250,000. The loss is 
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partly covered by insurance. The fire started in 
the top of the elevator and is of unknown origin. 

Boynton, Okla.—Fire recently damaged the ele- 
vator and feed mill of R. C. Koble with a loss of 
$5,000. 

Ballantine, Mont.—The elevator of the Ballantine 
Grain Association was damaged by lightning on 
July 25. 

Cascade, Mont.—Lightning damaged the elevator 
of the Cascade Milling & Hlevator Company re- 
cently. 

Chicago, Ill—The store and feed stocks of the 
D. Bish Company was damaged with a loss of 
$20,000. 

Almora, Minn.—Fire destroyed the M. O. Peter- 
son Elevator with a loss of between $12,000 and 
$14,000. 

Campbell, Mo.—The elevator here was destroyed 
by fire on July 20. No insurance was carried by 
the owner. 

Cissna Park, Ill—Serious damages were done to 
the elevator of the Cissna Park Co-operative Com- 
pany by fire. 

Madison, S. D.—Fire destroyed the Merchants Hle- 
vator, owned by the farmers, on August 6, with a 
loss of $2,000. 


Ferney, S. D.—Fire eer en the Atlas Elevator 


of which Charles Prater is manager, with 9,500 
bushels grain. 
Florence, S. D—Lightning struck on July 10 the 


house of the Farmers Hlevator Company and did 
slight damage. 

Fairview, Ohio.—The Campbell Elevator here 
burst under. pressure and spilled several thousand 
bushels of wheat. 

Boston, Mass.—On July 10, the grain store of the 
Fairmount Grain Company was damaged by fire to 
the extent of $3,000. 

Tunbridge, N. D—On July 27 the elevator of the 
Tunbridge Farmers Elevator Company was totally 
destroyed by fire. 


Dalton City, I1l—The engine room of the elevator ' 


of the Farmers Grain Company was slightly dam- 
aged by fire on July 25. 

East Henderson, Minn.—Lightning struck the 
cupola of the elevator of the Nagle Grain Company 
and slightly damaged it. 

Kinde, Mich.—The elevator of Frank Warczak was 
damaged by fire of unknown origin on July 20. The 
loss amounted to $20,000. 


Bridger, Mont.—The old elevator here owned by 
the Occident Elevator Company burned on July 16. 
The house will be rebuilt. 


Northville, S. D—Lightning caused slight damage 
loss to the elevator of the Northville Farmers Ele- 
vator Company on July 20. 


Eldorado Springs, Mo.—The two grain elevators 
and mill of the Hslinger Bros. were burned with a 
loss of $40,000 on August 2. 


Columbia River, Wash.—The warehouse operated 
by the Thomas Bros. Company, Inc., was totally 
destroyed by fire on June 29. j 


Muskegon, Mich—Fire damaged on July 10 to 
the extent of $9,000, the elevators and grain stock 
of the People’s Milling Company. 


Isabel, Ill.—Fire on July 5 destroyed. the elevator 
of the Paul Kuhn Grain Company with 600 bushels 
oats and six cars on the elevator tracks. 


Ethan, S. D:—The plant of the Farmers Union 
Produce Company was destroyed on July 18 by fire; 
of unknown origin, the loss amounting to $10,000; 
insurance $8,000. 


Sherman, Texas.—The house of Pittman & Har- 
rison, wholesale grain and seed dealers, was partly 
destroyed by fire on July 27. The office, ware- 
rooms and cleaning were totally destroyed. The 
fire occurred just after a severe electrical storm and 
was caused by a short circuit in the starting box 
on a motor. The company was in the hands of a 
receiver and their stock of grain was light. The 


- bushels wheat and beans. 
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loss amounted to between $35,000 and $50,000, and 
was about three-quarters covered by insurance. 

Columbia River, Wash.—One of the line elevators 
operated by the Seattle Grain Company was slight- 
ly damaged by fire due to exposure on June 29. 

Chicago, Ill—Fire destroyed the elevator and feed 
mill of the Arcady Farms Milling Company. Con- 
siderable wheat, corn and parley” were damaged. 

Etna, (Sharpsburg p. o.), Pa.—The one-story 
frame storage building of the John E. Ross Feed 
Company was destroyed by fire with a loss of $20,- 
000. 

Sargent, Neb.—The elevator here, owned by 
David Welch was burned on July 28. The fire is 
believed. to have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Chatham, Pa.—wWith a loss of $6,000, the large 
barn owned by James L. Pennock, grain, hay and 
feed merchant burned. The loss is partly covered 
by insurance. 

Chicago, Ill—The huge plant of Albert Schwill & 
Co., millers and maltsters was destroyed by fire to- 
gether with 175,000 bushels of grain at an estimated 
loss of $500,000. 

Marcus, Iowa.—Fire completely destroyed the 
Edmonds & Londergan .Hlevator. The fire started 
during a severe electrical storm and most probably 
was started by lightning. 

Elkhart, Ind.—Fire on July 6 damaged with a 
loss of $10,000, the large frame warehouse of Heil- 
man & Heilman, feed merchants. The loss is part- 
ly covered by insurance. 

Des Moines, N. M.—Fire destroyed the seed 
house of Barnes & Gordon with several thousand 
The loss amounted to 
$10,000; insurance, $6,000. 

Bridgeton, N. J.—A large grain, coal and feed 
plant and 100 carloads of feed were destroyed here 
on July 23 with a loss of $150,000. The property 
was owned by Serata & Sons. 


Riverton, Iowa.—A severe electrical storm on 
August 3 caused the total destruction by fire of the 
elevator of Good Brothers, and damaged the premises 
of the Sherman and Chambers Seed Company. 


Tea, S. D—The grain elevator of the McCaull- 
Webster Company burned on July 14 together with 
the company’s coal sheds. The losses were covered 
by insurance. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


Winchester, Ky.—The warehouse of David S. Gay, 
one of the largest dealers in hemp and seed, burned 
with a loss of $500,000 on June 29. Insurance 
amounted to $150,000 on building and contents. 


Riverton, Iowa—The Kidd Bros.’ elevator was 
destroyed by fire with 1,000 bushels of grain on 
August 2. The fire is believed to have been started 
by lightning. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Badger, S. D.—The unused elevator owned by the 
Badger Farmers Elevator Company was destroyed 
by fire. C. W. Deer bought the building several 
years ago and it had been used but little since then. 


Warrensburg, Mo.—Fire damaged the elevator 
and feed mill of Stockton & Lampkin with a loss 
of $40,000. A carload of flour, two motor trucks 
and an automobile, and a quantity of hay and feed 
also burned. 


Gloucester, N. J.—Fire on July 25 destroyed a 
number of buildings here including that of the 
Gloucester Grain, Dairy & Feed Company, a concern 
controlled by Sitley & Son of Camden. The loss 
amounted to $40,000. 


Durupt’s Siding (mail Wimbledon), N. D.—The 
elevator was struck by lightning and razed. The ele- 
vator had been closed since March and contained 
no grain. The Winter-Truesdale Company of Minn- 
eapolis built the plant in 1914. 


Salamanca, N. Y—The feed mill of the Sala- 
manca Milling Company burned on July 21. The 
blaze originated in an automobile paint shop near 
the mill and destroyed a good portion of the town’s 
business distret. The loss to mill was $15,000, part- 
ly covered by insurance. 
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BRANN.—Thomas A. Brann died on July 22 at 
his home in Minneapolis, Minn., aged 83 years. He 
was a retired grain dealer and had operated in 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Canada. 

BOLING.—A. B. Boling died at Colfax, Wash. 
He was agent for Kerr, Gifford & Co., at Colfax 
and was well known in the grain trade. His widow 
and two children survive him. 

CANOLE.—R. L. Canole died from heart trouble, 
aged 47 years. He was a member of the R. L. 
Canole Grain Company of St. Louis, Mo. 


CARLOS.—Apoplexy caused the sudden death 


of John F, Carlos on July 24. He had been in the 
grain business at Connersyille, Ind., for about 
25 years. 

CASH.—W. H. Case died on July 29, at a Walla 
Walla, Wash., hospital. Mr. Case was for many 
years in the grain business there. 

CRAIG.—H. T. Craig died recently at Wichita, 
Kan. He was associated with the Beddell Elevator 
Company. 

HERB.—Charles V. Herb died at his home in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 18. He was a member of 
Herb Bros. & Martin, wholesale grain and feed 


Forty-Second Year 


merchants. He started in the retail feed business 
in 1885 with his brother and in 1896 organized Herb 
Bros. & Martin and was an active member of the 
firm until he retired in 1921. He was a member of 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and the 
Pittsburgh Grain & Hay Exchange. He was highly 
esteemed in Pittsburgh. 

FORD—James Polk Ford, vice-president and one 
of the founders of Penick Ford, Ltd., died on July 
1 at New Orleans, La., following a severe attack of 
influenza last January. His widow survives him. 

LAMP.—August Henry Lamp president of the 
Farmers Elevator Company at Eldridge, Iowa, died 
recently. 

McKENZIE.—George McKenzie died following 
a stroke of apoplexy, at the age of 35 years. Mr. 
Mc Kenzie had for 15 years been in the offices of 
the Itasca Elevator Company in Duluth, Minn. 

QUAW.—Thomas B. Quaw died after a brief illness 
at Bozeman, Mont. Mr. Quaw had for 27 years been 
in the grain and produce business at Bozeman. 
His three daughters and two sons survive him. 

ROEHRIG.—Lewis C. Roehrig died on July 8 
from apoplexy at his daughter’s home in Defiance, 
Ohio, aged 75 years. He was president of the 
Farmers Grain Company there. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc.,,at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for July: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Sec- 


retary of the Peer gee Air mace oo ne 
——— Receipts, -——Shipments—,, 
ia 1923 1922 1923 922 
Wheat, bus.. 1,349,556 3,227,858 424,058 2,206,764 
Corns busiss 37,3381 1,983,663 222,990 2,244,521 
Oats; usec 68,379 143,849 49,312 291,009 
Barley. php Usa ee meee een 68,444 37,468 119,600 
Rye, ) DUSh sere 1,687 980,384 382,432 878,714 
Malt, bus. 17,597 92,093 16,894 gon 
Millfeeds, 
TOD Selenite LATS CaaS aed «| chase 
Hay, tons . TLDS. ee tere of. | sleleelele) Une 
Flour, bbls.. 90,835 86,684 38,886 22,269 


CAIRO—Reported by H. C. Culp, chief grain in- 
spector and Weighmaster of the Board of Trade: 
GR a eT -—Shipments—, 


923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 30,325 99,227 11,779 155, me 
Corn, bus.... 141,782 419,745 125,163 368,2 
Oats, bus.... 1,608,283 1,499,021 1,827,262 1,671, 308 
Hye) oasis eet ace ‘0 6 § ita +e 


CHICAGO—Reported by J. J. Fones, Secretary of 


‘the Board of Trade: 


Caan te oe “Tee 


; 1923 1922 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 8,559,000 ,810,000 2,055,000 5,001,000 
Corn, bus.... 6,465,000 12,098,000 8,455,000 11,785,000 
Oats, bus.... 6,244;000 6,276,000 3,564,000 5,482,000 
Barley, bus... 401,000 529,000 133,000 163,000 
Rye, bus;.... 63,000 353,000 108,000 53, ;000 
Timothy Seed, : 

IDSs esters whee 124,000 119,000 294,000 423,000 
Clover Seed, 

DD Sy oaavegoye face 8,000 77,000 121,000 133,000 
Other ite a : 

Seed, Ibs.. 155,000 823,000 282,000 190,000 
Flax Seed, 

DUG esate 65,000 106,000 16,000 =) aan 
Hay, tons .. 8,904 7,050 738 531 
Flour, bbls... 714,000 804,000 586,000: 683,000 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR—Reported by Chas, F. Mac- 
Donald, secretary of the Board of Trade: 
RRP pace scree: —Shipments——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 3,092,430 2,310,947 5,210,175 3,019,087 
Corn,,bus.... 142,415 1,690,006 127,932 2,029,062 
Oats, bus.... 281,742 435,229 352,157 04,328 
Barley, bus... 140,059 278,289 248,633 349,635 
Rye, bus. 867,740 466,789 3,605,670 541,750 
Flax Seed, 

ITS ih heats 005 112,427 80,678 114,429 165,191 
Flour, bbls. [Cablopy a ees 677,920 2 (2 ae 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


-—Receipts—— c— Shipments—, 
923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 6,032,364 5,420,203 11,073,195 14,564,286 
Corn, bus. «.. 3,997 4,265 3,997 4,965 
Oats, bus. .. 1,967,655 2,354,487 1,737,526 1,776,660 
Barley, bus.. 835,114 709,531 1,291,014 ,007,963 
Rye, bus. 346,688 172,075 1, 183, 613 91,081 
Flax Seed, C 

BUS Ne eye 108,234 193,613 76,786 204,418 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by 
secretary of the Board of T'rade: 


ETT ie APS -— Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 


Wm. H. Howard, 


Wheat, bus.. 1,165,000 1,410,000 610,600 300,000 
Corn, bus..... 1,345,000 1,028/000 920,000 638,000 
Oats, bus.... 496,000 806,000 382,000 423,000 
Rye, bus.. 11,000 164,000 13,000 25,400 


KANSAS CITy—Reportea by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board a peach py 

mm Receip ate aa saa se Fb 

1923 2 1923 ¥ 1922 

2, epee 550 11,372,400 38,348,000 


Wheat, bus.. 6,381,450 
Corn, bus.... 1,141,250 1,051,250 78,750 1,216,250 
Oats, bus.... 333° 200 48/800 226,500 35,500 
Barley, bus.. 60,000 64,500 39,000 96,100 
Rye, bus..... 25,300 9,900 56,100 9,900 
Kaffir Corn, 

j 043 ee RA 69,300 149,600 108,000 173,000 
Bran, tons .. 2,960 2,760 21,940 16,620 
Hay, tons .. 22,656 15,372 5,964 ,636 
Flour, bbls. 76,700 73,450 535,600 449,475 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, secre- 
tary of the Grain Exchange: 


POSTS cue se TTT -—Shipments—, 


922 1923 1922 

Wheat, car- 

loads S255 5 454 271. . «24% eae One 
Corn, carloads 141 119 +: J.0s cee pia ee 
Oats, carloads 20 4B. ss ua0 ae eee pate 
Barley, car- 

lORAS.) ea tine 190 AZO .« 5 Arnnre a opbaeletlieat eae 
Flour, car- 

ee ee 176 142 


a 


August 15, 1923 


MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 
m—Receipts——_, ae 


A. Plumb, secretary 


1 1922 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 520,105 134,400 165,841 169,200 
TOOT UDUs sis LkoteD 1,377,675 855,169 1,280,383 
Oats, bus.... 1,775,225 1,576,115 1,186,524 151811512 
Barley, oe 510,740 636,740 107,76 383,202 
Rye, bu 51,225 96,220 37,750 135,670 
Timothy Sonn 

LOS Ee eutraetres ST,000 ~ ss. 552,264 448,144 
Clover Seed, 

OCh oS AS cine 31,563 9,912 495,540 178,983 
Malt, bus 34,200 83,600 579,800 607,800 
Flax Seed 2! 

PUSH tsa bre 7,250 45,810 8,963 95572 
Feed, tons 4,140 11,200 18,240 13,351 
Hay, tons... 1,176 1,435 720 1,776 
Flour, bbls. 224,410 258,900 44,220 147,416 


MINNEAPOLIS— Reported by G.. W. ‘Maschke, sta- 
tistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


7—— Receipts——___, Oo oe a 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 4,976,290 6,003,380 3,019,600 2, 587,560 
Cornus ss. 442,130 806,490 500,630 2,060,020 
Oats, bus.... 653,550 1,557,600 2,848,800 27571,210 
Barley, pas. 789,390 637,950 907,640 902,190 
Rye, bus.. 47,050 592,780 122,780 289,910 
Flax Seed, 

VOCUS aves cds) 358,720 154,000 36, #50 51,210 
Hayy CONS. 65 2,333 2eas 35 
Flour, bbls... 120, 500 78,5%8 1,271, 946 1,432,416 


MONTREAL—Reported Dyers: Stanley Cook, 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
mm _ Receipts 


secre- 


pS Po RY aL eas 
1923 1922 192 1922 

Wheat, bus.. 9, aa: 501 10,472,734 11,094, 712 10,057,814 

Corn, bus.... 0,485 4, 16,904 62,350 413741569 

Oats; «DUS S 22d, 457, 223 2,719,808 2,275,998 2,641,827 

Barley, bus... 969,963 882,731 1,108,516 .882,524 

Rpe, bus. ee 623, 484 240,551 749,526 1, 241,174 
Flax Seed, 

[OWES erage Steely SIDR uEAD ID BO SPENCE MG tals: ) sate: Coe asrensts 

Hay, bales .: 79,532 61,762 45,05 10,801 

Flour, bbls... 400,459 285,458 426, 903 420,322 


NEW YORK—Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician 
of the Produce Exchange: 
Sa it oe 


1923 1922 19 22 

Wheat, bus.. 3,328,900 4,851,600 4,402,000 2,833,000 
Corn, puss. ,200 2,372,500 2,065,000 67,000 
Oats, bus.... 666,000 2,989,875 3,354,000 110,000 
Barley, bus.. 606,200 212,700 545,000 751,000 
Rye, bus. ... 1,608,500 1,425,600 924,000 1,799,000 
Timothy Seed, 

IPMN MEET thie | etrescabdy) ewe ee 1.502 
aves Seed, 

Paes ie nice: ES OR ielaisks1snoa Ore  vesuarata'e 6 
Plax’ Bed, 

IDSs eee 405,080 BSShOOOmmmee ects 8 Matezdche 
Hay, “tens: 5,869 MOSS Gre bear coarse ¢ 1,794 

bales 1794 

Flour, bbls... 661,928 WAS EA BT oso 295,000 

OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
-——-Receipts——_—__, Lee ae 


; 1922 1923 2 
Wheat, bus.. 1,621,600 3,628,800 967,400 1,871,800 
Corn, ‘bus. 1,442,000 2,118,200 1,621,200 2,328,200 
Oats, bus.... 976,000 1,344,000 1,044,000 1,246,000 
Barley, bus.. 27,200 36,800 9,600 25,6 
Rye, bus..... 30,800 25,200 63,000 32,200 


PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


paige ise -—Shipments—, 
W922) 02.1923 1922 

Wheat, bus.. © 275,000 y oe 750 206,400 570,300 

Corn, bus.... 1,482,600 1,116,100 1,069,850 986,550 

Oats, bus.... 1,148,275 1,313,500 1,150,750 1,169,100 

Barley, bus.. 35,000 28,000: 19,600 14,000 

Rye, bus -.°. 8,400 7,200 2,400 7,200 
Mill Feed, 

tonsa 18, ve 14,360 18,929 15,928 

Hay, ton 780 2,450 - 90 520 

Flour, Sti 138,900 192,800 133,400 184,200 


ST. LOUIS—Reported, by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange: 


ene oa —Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, ee . 5,775,272 5,149,844 2,876,650 2,813,160 
Corn, bus.... 91616,057 3,324,400 1,795,710 2,317,860 
Oats, bus.... 2,452,000 2,588,000 2,272,430 1,877,930 
Barley, bus.. 5,600 65,600 12,450 31,290 
Rye, ‘bus..... 23,526 48,400 16,070 23,340 
Kaffir Corn, t 
DUST ahtees 8,400. 34,800 — 5,390 12,510 
Hay, tons .... 11,244 6,668 4,245 2,815 
Flour, bbls... 387,100 330,060 436,650 423,010 
SAN FRANCISCO — Reported by H. C. Bunker, 


chief inspector of the Chamber of Commerce: 


m—-Receipts——__, Shipments——, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wheat, tons 5,051 Feat Orme rial sirusye Faeisiale.« 

Corn, tons.. 1,106 BNA arava aiersi's) oa clsvs.ace 
Oats, tons.. 12d LM s tated, os cake’. tes vie onele 
Barley, tons 29,940 ROMMD DP Maite arin arcareue nceraleienae om 
Bran, tons. 59 ATR PAIS) ONE een 
Beans, sacks 29,390 EGS a Be ORE eo ICO 
Hay, tons .. 8,271 Cr mreetiols Seach is 8 ta eee 


SUPERIOR—Reported by E. W. Feidler, secretary 
of the Grain and Warehouse Commission: 
Gener oa eT remem ty Ties 


1923 1922 1923 92 

Wheat, bus.. 1,420,107 1,065,730 2,685,625 1,630,767 
Corn, btsi.;>2° 160,49 1,238,120 27,9382 1,424,432 
Oats, HbUs. 5. 14,178 85,281 103,379 557,000 
Barley, bus.. 109,340 265,823 112,400 290,925 
Rye, bus.3 3. 550,037 343,588 1,791,616 325,235 
Bonded 5 

Wheat, bus. 74,174 39,516 115,468 26,330 
Bonded 4 

(ORT. TS 5 SS SG 
Bonded 

Barley, bus. 21,744  ...... BO OO0. a tan vee 
Bonded 

Gay, Buse... 1,031 Ange Soa. | uty ate 
Bonde 

Rye, bus... ion onic ait OE Kalo wicwe? $6 ~ a/c) ajar 
Flav Seed, 

BIS seis + 72,932 66,963 47,167 86,086 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 
aa Gas co Shi aa Re 


1922 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 772, 300 ie os. 800 $5,210 128,255 
Corn, bus.... 205,000 141,250 86,480 120,210 
Baie bus. pane 443, 750 200,900 377,335 $3,835 
riley, us.. SRN Ae aha wine gly owsre 6 
Rye, @ bus...) : 2/400 38,400 205,596 7,680 
oe Be a ee 154 1,827 

Seed, 
Ree as ts - 44 102 728 126 


Alsike, bags: 44 349 15 230 


‘THE AMERICAN ELEvaToR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by S. P. Fears, chief 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

—,,Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Wea, PUSias. leecrevel . > Bowness 1,013,977 2,452,605 
Corn, DUS. a ee cial 204,420 677,384 
Oats: | HGS: secu Bhi ae Sik ats is 28,970 45,415 
Barley, DWSiecs eel slonerci Bh harvests, MM ee, 10,428 
ROX UDG: eave ametabafete tara mC tas szecahe L2G;o20-0 paeieeiere 


ey eo We GS es eo eo SS 


129 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by 
mer, 


Ambrose B. Clem- 
secretary of the Commercial Exchange 


Cee eO tae aN Fp Shipments—— 
923 192 192 192 


Wheat, bus... 1,404,200 3,593,905 803, 094 4,616,223 
Corn, “bus. 37. 20,932 910,569 144,810 873,592 
Oats, bus. 98,719 153,581 : 

Barley, bu 1,786 1,601 

Rye, bus.. 18,415 20,848 

Flour, bbls 153,780 204,986 


BO GS Go eo eG OD) Ge OW hv 


TRANSPORTATION! 
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THIS WILL SAVE RECONSIGNMENT CHARGES 


Reconsignment charges on grain, in carloads, held 
in cars on track for official inspection and disposi- 
tion orders incident thereto at billed destination, 
are inapplicable, is the finding of Examiners Gerry, 
Witters and Kock in a tentative report on No. 
14,176, Flanley Grain Company vs. Director-General, 
as agent. The report also embraces No. 13,263, 
Washburn-Crosby Company vs. Same, and No. 14,175, 
Turner Grain Company vs. Same. 

The complaints presented identical issues. The 
complainants are corporations dealing in grain at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Vibord, S. D., and Sioux City, 
Ila. They alleged that the reconsignment charge of 
$5 per car collected by defendant on grain held on 
track for official inspection at the billed destination 
and reconsigned to some point beyond the billed 
destination was unlawful and inapplicable. 

The examiners said the tariff provisions in con- 
troversy had been construed by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota in Merchants’ Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern, 180 N. W., 105, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Great Northern vs. 
Merchants’ Elevator Co., 259 U. S., 285, had sus: 
tained the right of the state court to construe the 
provisions. The state court held that the provision 
in question meant that cars of grain were exempted 
from Rule 10 if held on track at billed destination 
for inspection and for disposition orders incident 
to such inspection, and that the disposition order 
might be an order to make disposition by way of 
reconsignment to another destination. The examin- 
ers said the words “disposition orders” as used in 
the tariffs clearly included reconsignment to a point 
beyond the billed destination. 


POSITION OF CARS FOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 

A feature of the situation with respect to the 
movement of western box cars to the West to handle 
this season’s grain crop, according to officials of the 
car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, is that, in spite of the heavy movement of 
box cars to western lines, there has been a substan- 
tial improvement as to the number of home box 
cars on eastern lines. 

In the Eastern district, for example, the percent- 
age of home box cars on line was 28.4 as of April 
15; 37.2 as of July 1 and 39.7 as of July 15, the 
latter being the latest available figure. 

Delivery of empty box cars to western roads at 
Chicago and St. Louis, including western cars and 
eastern cars on orders, amounted to 1,018 cars per 
day in the week ended July 29; 1,193 cars per day 
in the week ended July 22, and 1,192 cars per day 
in the week ended July 15. 

As of July 15 all box cars on western lines totaled 
429,738 cars, as against 411,449 as of July 1, an 
inerease of 18,289 cars. The increase from April 15 
to July 15 was 67,057 cars. 

Home box cars on western lines as of July 15 
numbered 240,776, and as of July 1, 227,223 cars, 
the increase having been 13,553 cars. The increase 
from April 15 to July 15 was 82,330 cars. The in- 
crease in home cars was greater than the increase 
in all cars because of the fact that home cars are 
usually retained on the home line, if possible, while 
the foreign cars are not. 

The following table shows in figures the situation 
referred to above as to the increase in the number 
of home box cars on eastern lines, the figures show- 
ing the percentage of home box cars on line as of 
April 15, July 1, and July 15, for afl districts: 
4-15-23 7-1-23 T7- a 


Bastern ‘District’. cn scrcccenes 28.4 37.2 39 

Allegheny District ...........++. 40.1 48.5 52.0 
Pocahontas District ..........-+. 36.4 42.9 46.1 
Bouter Ist TiCt «pi o.c o.e <p cen 5 oe 33.5 45.6 45.7 
Northwestern District .......... 38.5 55.7 58.5 
Central Western District ....... 34.1 50.8 54.8 
Southwestern District........... 34.5 42.9 44.3 
All Western District .........+.. 35.9 51.3 54.4 


The following table gives a comparison of total 
box cars on-line by percentages for April 15, July 1 
and July 15, for all districts: 


‘fosi 067 940" 
Piastern’ District ...5-. 5500-56 ls , 
Allegheny District..........+..6. 137.4 121.2 121.5 
Pocahontas District ........... 143.9 128.9 117.2 
Southern District ........5++. 104.7 100.2 97.0 
Northwestern District ......... 84.3 92.1 95.3 
Central Western District ...... 76.3 94.9 100.1 
Southwestern District ......... 91.2 90.3 93.5 
All Western District ......... 82.2 92.9 97.0 


These figures reflect the relocation of box cars 
under orders of the car service division. 


ee = ee a) 


WHEAT REDUCTION DENIED 


Refusal of the western carriers to comply with a 
request from Omaha to reduce rates on export wheat 
25 per cent was announced at Chicago July 30, 
following a meeting of the presidents of the prin- 
cipal granger lines. The Omaha request was not 
supported by other grain markets. 


In his reply to the request of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce and the Omaha Grain Exchange for a 
temporary reduction in rates on export wheat, J. E. 
Gorman, president of the Rock Island, and acting 
chairman of the Western Presidents’ Conference 
Committeee, answering for 17 western carriers, set 
forth the carriers’ reasons for refusing the reduc- 
tion, stating that it appeared that the reduction 
would not effect much relief from the present low 
price of wheat and calling attention to the depressed 
earnings of the carriers. The reply in full, ad- 
dressed to John L. Kennedy, chairman of a special 
committee of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
was as follows: 


Referring to your telegram and letter of July 25, 
addressed to the undersigned as president of the Rock 
Island, which indicates that a similar communication 
has been addressed to other executives of western 
lines, requesting a temporary reduction, expiring with 
January 30, 1924, of 25 per cent in the rates on wheat 
and flour for export: 


Beg to advise that this matter was considered at a 
meeting held today (July 30), at which the following 
lines were represented, in person or by proxy: A. T. & 
ope ee We ete Seen Wry Coane: Wr a Oy Ce Ae 
& St. Pee & P., Illinois Central, K. C. S., M. & 
s. =v M. St. p es Ss. 'M., M. K. & T., Missouri Pacific, 
St. L.-S..F., Wabash, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
and us was requested to advise you as follows, as set~ 
ting port the unanimous opinion of the lines repre- 
sented, 


This question has, since the receipt of your advice 
dated July 25, received careful investigation and con- 
sideration at the hands of the carriers, there being a 
full realization of the very great importance of the 
subject. Canvass, however, of the matter among the 
grain exporting trade develops quite a difference of 
views as compared with those which have been ex- 
pressed by yourself. Various experienced and well 
posted grain dealers take the position that if the pro- 
posed reduction in American rail rates were actually 
accomplished, and if, as predicated thereupon lower 
quotations than otherwise would have been made 
abroad, .those reduced quotations would be immediately 
met by corresponding quotations from Argentine, Can- 
ada, and other countries who possess an exportable 
surplus of wheat, grown on cheaper land and with 
cheaper labor than is obtainable in the United States, 
Under these conditions we are informed that the effect 
of the proposed reduction would be to decrease the 
revenue of the American carriers, which decreases will 
be absorbed by the European dealer or consumer, 
which, of course, would not stimulate the movement 
abroad of American wheat, which otherwise would 
take place. 


Since the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, 
the carriers in the Western Group have earned far 
below the rate of return contemplated by the law. 
Thus the actual rate of return has been: 

For the year 1921, 3.59 per cent. 

For the year 1922, 4.03 per cent. 

First 5 months 1923, 3.6 per cent. 

Under these conditions, the feeling was generally 
entertained at today’s meeting, that the western car- 
riers were not in position to withstand the heavy 
reduction of 25 per cent on export wheat and flour as 
is proposed by your committee, and especially since 
the results flowing therefrom, according to our best 
information, appear to be problematical. Moreover, if 
this reduction were made in the rates-on wheat and 
flour for export, it would undoubtedly call for cor- 
responding reduction in the rates for export on coarse 
grain and products if not in the rates on domestic 
grain and products, and also, judging the future by 
the past, it might be difficult to limit the reductions 
by making them expire with January 30, 1924. . 


It may not be amiss to point out in this connection 
that effective August 26, 1920, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under Ex-parte 74, authorized in western 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains an increase in 
freight rates of 35 per cent. Since that date, by volun- 
tary action, the carriers have reduced the rates on 
wheat and flour from, Omaha for export 25 per cent to 
eastern seaboard territory, and 19 per cent to Gulf 
ports, From this it will be seen that the western 
carriers have already accorded marked consideration to 
this export wheat and flour traffic. 

Your request contemplates, under authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that the reduced 
rates will also be made effective on grain on hand 
in elevators and at storage points, and it is under- 
stood that this is regarded as an important link in 
your chain as planned. Of course the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have to decide this phase of 
the matter, but having regard for the many decisions 
which they have rendered, holding that the rate in 
effect at the time the grain left the initial point of sate 
ment, would have to govern as applied to the rate in 
effect from the re-shipping or elevator point, there ap- 
pears to be every reason to believe that the Commis- 
sion will continue to occupy that view of the premises. 


Under all of the circumstances, the conclusion to 
decline your request was unanimous. 
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GOOD DEMAND FOR HAY 


Albert Miller & Co., of Chicago, Ill., say in their 
letter of August 11: “Looks like another boost in 
prices next week. Only 15 cars of Timothy this 
morning, which includes Friday’s receipts, as no 
business done yesterday account of holiday. We 
cannot urge too strongly to rush all hay you can 
to us at once. Our customers all out of hay and 
willing to pay good prices now. This is a big oppor- 
tunity for those who are in position to make ship- 
ments.” 

CANADIAN FEEDINGSTUFFS LAW 

The Canadian Parliament passed an amendment 
to the Feedingstuffs Act on June 28, by which the 
mixing of mill screenings in bran, shorts, middlings 
and feed flour is prohibited. The construction 
placed on this is that mill screenings will have to 
be marketed as screenings unless placed on the 
market as a commercial feedingstuff under a regis- 
tration obtained from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The maximum percentage of crude fiber al- 
lowed in each feed is also incorporated in the bill 
and is as follows: Bran, 11.5 per cent; shorts, 8 
per cent; middlings, 4.5 per cent; feed flour, 2 per 
cent. The standards for fat and protein in the 
regulations are now done away with. 


SHRINKAGE IN HAY 

It is impossible of course to tell exactly what the 
shrinkage will be on any sample of hay. Much 
depends on the amount of moisture contained when 
it goes into the barn. We estimate, and these esti- 
mates are borne out by numerous samples and 
average weights, that ordinary ‘Timothy and 
Clover hay goes into the barn containing 25 to 35 
per cent of moisture. Under favorable circum- 
stances in the barn this, in the course of 90 to 
180 days, will be reduced to 15, to 18 per cent. 
There would therefore be a shrinkage of 10 to 17 
per cent. Applied to a ton of hay this would mean 
that at the end of 90 to 180 days there would be 
1,800 pounds of hay under the best conditions and 
1,660 pounds of hay if the hay was very moist when 
it went in. There would be considerable difference 
in the amount of shrinkage in the barn due to 
the volume of the mass of hay. A small amount of 
hay would dry out much more quickly than a large 
amount.—Prof. Andrew Boss, Minn. Agr. Col., in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


INDIANA FEEDINGSTUFFS 

During 1922 Indiana farmers bought approxi- 
mately 340,197 tons of commercial feeds valued at 
retail-at $14,244,175, according to the bulletin on 
“Commercial Feedingstuffs’” recently issued by the 
Indiana Agricultural Experiment Station. 

All feeds are required by the Indiana Feeding- 
stuffs law to be officially labeled in order that 
purchasers may know with some degree of certainty 
the contents of the feed. To ascertain the correct- 
ness of the feed manufacturers’ guarantee the state 
chemist, E. G. Proulx, collected in 1922, 2,945 
samples of commercial feeds, a sample for every 
115 tons of feed sold during that year. Of the 
2,945 samples secured 618 were simply evidence 
samples, being mostly from shipments previously 
analyzed and were subjected to microscopic analy- 
sis only. The remaining 2,327 samples were ana- 
lyzed and the analysis compared with the guaran- 
tee of the manufacturers. Individual reports of 
analysis were made to the manufacturer, dealer, 
and consumer as soon as completed. 

The inspection shows that 76 per cent of the 
samples were up to and better than the guaran- 
tee of the manufacturer. Of the 558 samples found 
incorrectly guaranteed, 373 of them would be 
classed as different from the guarantee in minor 
particulars only, and 185 samples would be classed 
as seriously deficient and not sold in compliance 
with the feed law. 

Shipments found to be seriously deficient were 
promptly removed from sale and the manufacturer 
either replaced the shipment with feed up to the 
guarantee or else re-labeled the feed with a correct 
guarantee. Where deficient feed had already been 
sold, refunds were in most cases made to the 
dealers and consumers by the manufacturers. Feed 
is considered seriously deficient as regards chem- 
ical analysis when it is either 0.3 per cent or more 
deficient in crude fat, or 1.0 per cent or more de- 
ficient in crude protein, or 1.0 per cent or more 
excess crude fibre, or deficient in both crude fat and 
protein or crude protein and excess fiber, as the 
case may be. 

The ingredients of the feed must also be correctly 
declared on the official label. One ingredient can 
not be substituted for another nor can one be left 
out. In 1922 the inspectors found 195 shipments 
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misbranded as to the ingredients. These shipments 
were promptly removed from sale and the manufac- 
turers required to correctly relabel the feed. It 
is of the greatest importance that the ingredients 
of a feed be correctly stated. The feed mixture 
may be good or practically worthless, depending 
on the ingredients used in the feed. It is very rare 
for feed manufacturers to deliberately misrepresent 
the ingredients of their feed. Usually misbranding 
is due to carelessness at the feed plant or lack of 
proper knowledge of correct feed names. 


HAY CROPS IN WISCONSIN 

A hay crop 27 per cent less than last year and a 
smaller production of all small grains—are fore- 
casts contained in the July report of the State and 
Federal Crop and Livestock Reporting Service at 
Madison. The oat crop’ prospect is 13 per cent and 
the barley 7 per cent less than last year. 

Lack of rainfall and a backward spring have 
brought about the short hay crop and lower con- 
ditions of all small grains. Hay is thin and short, 
and the hot weather of the third week in June 
brought on cutting a week to 10 days earlier than 
usual. Oats have headed out generally on very 
short straw. Pastures have been grazed short and 


- are in poor condition due to lack of rainfall. 


Condition of all tame hay was estimated by crop 
correspondents to be 68 per cent of normal. Last 
year the condition was 90 per cent. Timothy is 
extremely thin and Clover made short growth, 
correspondents estimating the condition of Tim- 
othy to be 66 per cent of normal and of Clover 69 
per cent. Alfalfa has withstood the drouth and 
seasonal conditions better than the other hay crops, 
the condition being 82 per cent of normal. Condi- 
tion of all hay crops is somewhat better in the 
northern part than in the southern part of Wis- 
consin. 


DIVERSIFIED CROPS ASSIST IN WEED- 
‘CONTROL CAMPAIGN 

Weed control through the growing of diversified 
crops is now being practiced successfully, as a re- 
sult of agricultural extension work, in Kittson 
County, Minnesota, and other parts of the Red 
River Valley, to further the state’s efforts in that 
direction, according to reports to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The growing of Clover 
and rye, particularly, is taking the place of the 
former practice of summer following in combating 
the sow thistle (which has developed into a men- 
ace, aS rye is cut before the sow thistle seeds), 
while the. clovers, especially Sweet Clover, making 
a rank growth, crowd out the weeds. 

Sweet Clover has only been grown for pasture in 
Kittson County about four years but is rapidly ris- 
ing in favor as a dependable pasture crop. The 
change in the cropping system of the county is in- 
dicated by the contrast of census figures for 1910 
which show the wheat acreage that year was 9 times 
that of the total area planted to rye, Clover, corn, 
and potatoes, with figures for 1922, when the area 
planted to rye, Clover, corn, and potatoes equaled 
that planted to wheat. The plantings of rye and 
Clover have increased in the last 12 years from 
8,000 acres in 1910 to 60,000 acres in 1922. 


BUFFALO FEED PLANT PASSES TO 
CONTROL OF OLD EMPLOYES 


BY ELMER M. HILL. 


Maxwell M. Nowak, who for many years has been 
head of the Nowak Milling Company plant in Broad- 
way, Buffalo, manufacturers of feed, has given con- 
trol of his big plant to a group of employes who 
will operate it as a co-operative institution under the 
name of the Broadway Milling Corporation. Mr. 
Nowak has moved from Buffalo to Chicago and will 
take over the active management of his extensive 
feed milling interests in Hammond, Ind. 

When Mr. Nowak announced his intention of 
leaving Buffalo, he called together the employes of 
his feed mill and turned over control of the or- 
ganization to them. Officials who have been asso- 
ciated with him from six to 18 years were elected 
officers. The mill will be conducted by them on a 
co-operative basis, the initial business of their ad- 
ministration to be promoted by a trust fund fur- 
nished by Mr. Nowak. This will gradually be 
liquidated. The plant in Broadway at the New York 
Central tracks is one of the best equipped feed 
mills in Western New York. 

Mr. Nowak started in business in Buffalo as a 
boy. In 1917 he purchased a large distillery in 
Hammond, Ind., and converted it into a feed plant 
with an initial capacity of 40 cars a day. The 
Hammond and Buffalo plants have both been under 
the active management of Mr. Nowak. Mr. Nowak 
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then entered into the banking business, organizing 
the Broadway National Bank, the Clinton and Am- 
herst banks of Buffalo; the Falls National Bank of 
Niagara Falls and the American Bank of Lacka- 
wanna. The Broadway, Clinton and Amherst banks 
were later merged with the Buffalo Trust Company. 
He was a director of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange and other business and so- 
cial clubs of the city. Mr. and Mrs. Nowak will 
make their home at the South Shore Country Club 
in Chicago. 

Leon Hoinowski, who for 18 years has been asso- 
ciated with the Nowak milling interests, has been 
elected president of the Broadway Milling Corpora- 
tion; Florence V. Reiser, 14 years with the com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer; Stanley Stopka, 12 
years with the company, superintendent; Clara 
Pytlak, 14 years with the company, cashier; Stan- 
ley Szydlowski, 6 years with the company, office 
manager. The change in ownership is made on the 
25th anniversary of the founding of the Nowak 
Milling Corporation. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS DEFINITIONS 

General definitions for feedingstuffs adopted by 
the Association of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States are: 

Meal is a clean, sound, ground product of the en- 
tire grain, cereal or seed which it purports to repre- 
sent. 

Chop is a ground or chopped feed composed of 
cone or more different cereals or by-products thereof. 
If it bears a name descriptive of the kind of cereals, 
it must be made exclusively of the entire grains 
of those cereals. 

Ear corn chops is corn-and cob, chopped, without 
the husk, with not ~a greater proportion of cob 
than occurs in the ear corn in its natural state. 

Head chops consist of the entire head of the 
grain sorghums, chopped, and should bear the name 
of the sorghum from which it is made. This in- 
cludes among others, Kaffir head chops, milo head 
chops, feterita head chops, and sorghum head 
chops. 2 

Head stems consists of the head of the grain 
sorghums from which the grain has been removed, 
and should bear the name of the sorghum from 
which it is made. i 

Chopped Alfalfa is the entire Alfalfa hay, chopped 
and not ground finely enough to become a meal. 
It must not contain an admixture of Alfalfa straw 
or other foreign material. 

Alfalfa meal is the entire Alfalfa hay ground 
and. does not contain an admixture of ground AI- 
falfa straw or other foreign materials. 


HAY FIRMER IN NEW YORK 
BY. ©. K. TRAFTON. 


Although there have been no conspicuous advances 
in hay prices there was more firmness, a gradual 
While this naturally was a 
source of gratification to receivers, farmers and 
country shippers it was of course a cause of sur- 
prise and disappointment to buyers. Needless to 
say this was far from strange as practically every 
member of the trade fully expected that the receipts 
would have been a great deal bigger—at least 50 
per cent more—than they have been in the past 
month. Indeed there are many buyers who declare 
that they had been counting on at least twice as 
much as arrived. At the first hasty. or casual glance 
it was exceedingly difficult to a¢count for the in- 
significant arrivals as it was entirely natural to as- 
sume that farmers and country shippers would be 
in a mood to make larger shipments to this market 
as soon as harvesting was completed. Still, it after- 
wards came to light that the smallness of the ar- 
rivals was partly due to the fact that the season 
was unusually backward. Subsequently it was said 
in explanation that farmers were not inclined to 
sell excepting in a small way as they claimed that 
practically all bids were unsatisfactory, being in 
their judgment below the cost of production. In 
addition it was averred that in many instances the 
production was disappointing, being frequently 
lighter than anticipated. 

Furthermore, it was claimed in western advices 
that one reason that farmers were not shipping note- 
worthy quantities to this market was that they had 
been receiving more satisfactory bids from interior 
points, and especially in the South where it had 
been hot and dry over a wide area, and therefore 
pasturage was decidedly poor. Consequently it 
was found advantageous to ship hay south instead 
of east. It was stated at this juncture that in many 
if not all instances farmers were obtaining better 
financial results virtually all over the interior than 
on the seaboard. In some instances it was alleged 
that prices at western points were about on a parity 
with quotations here regardless of freight. 

The fact is, as mentioned in previous reviews, the 
growing scarcity of horses in this and other large 
cities has caused such a shrinkage in the volume 
of business that farmers have not found it satis- 
factory to ship to the seaboard excepting in a re 
stricted way. Obviously if the number of horses 
in use here was anywhere near as large as it was 
a few years ago the recent meager receipts would 
have been wholly inadequate, and consequently it 
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the New York Central Railroad. 


‘the retail feed trade of the country will probably 
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is fair to presume that prices would have moved of an expert on pest destruction at Ontario or 
to a materially higher plane. Nyssa. Right after the egg-laying period we will 
Much of the time there was such a scarcity of provide spray and spraying machines for the farm- 
No. 1 Timothy and also of No. 1 Light Clover Mixed ers and just before hatching time will advise that 
that practically all buyers were compelled to give all alfalfa be cut, regardless of its growth. If we 
more attention to No. 2 or medium grades. It is can get the hay cut and the stalks exposed to the 
the consensus of opinion that virtually all buyers sun before the eggs are hatched we will stop the 
have been holding back for so long, having refused hatching process. We are also working on a para- 
to replenish stocks, that the time is near at hand site which attacks and destroys the cocoon weevil, 
when they will be compelled to purchase more but this parasite, in turn, has another parasite which 
freely and therefore holders as a rule feel con- has rendered it rather ineffective. We intend, 
fident that prices will remain firm if not slightly though, to specialize in the gathering and the hatch- 
stronger in the near future even should receipts ing of the parasite and believe that the best way 
show moderate enlargment. to fight the weevil is with the parasite. When you 
It was averred in some quarters that prices would Tealize that the Alfalfa crop of Oregon is worth 
have gone to.a higher plane, especially in Brook- about $6,000,000 a year, you can realize the loss that 
lyn, had it not been for the arrival of a cana] the continued existence of this pest will cause.” 
barge loaded with Canadian hay. This opinion 
seemed reasonable in view of the fact that practic- 
ally all the limited quantities arriving came via 
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HAY SITUATION 

In the survey of the hay situation for July, the 
v Department of Agriculture says: 

: Late in the month the market became more posi- “Hay prices for both Timothy and Prairie de- 
tively buoyant, prices rising about $1 to $2 per ton, clined materially during July, caused principally by 
more especially on good choice descriptions which the general movement of new hay to the distributing 
were notably scarce and chiefly wanted. A month markets of the Central West. 

ago No. 1 Timothy in large bales was selling at ‘Timothy prices declined about $1.50 per ton on 
$27 to $28. Recently it has sold at $30. Last an average but the greater decline was in the Cen- 
month No. 1 Light Clover Mixed sold at $24@$26 tral West where the bulk of the Timothy hay was 
and is now worth $27@$28. from the new crop. Eastern markets remained 

Early in the month straw was in moderately fairly firm as very little new hay was moving to 
larger receipt and slightly weaker, but afterwards them and the receipts of good quality old hay were 
the demand became fair and with receipts small a not equal to the demand. Poorer grades of Timothy 
slight advance was established, especially on choice hay in all markets were rather dull and sold at 
or No. 1 New York rye straw. heavy discounts under the prices paid for the higher 

( grades. 

“The quality of the new Timothy hay generally 
was reported good and sold at from $1@2 below 
old hay prices. : 

‘The demand for hay at the principal distributing 
markets continued fairly active especially from the 
South. 

“Alfalfa prices continued firm and practically un- 
changed throughout the month. Receipts of desir- 
able grades of Alfalfa were scarcely equal to the 
demand in several markets but the supply of the 


A SURVEY OF THE RETAIL FEED TRADE 

As a result of action taken by the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants at its annual meeting 
held at Binghamton, N. Y., in June, a survey of 


be made. The survey will be conducted through 
the agency of the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research. It will cover a period of three years 
and will cost the dealers $5,000 per year, although 
that will not cover all the expense, the balance 
being contributed by the Bureau itself. poorer hay was frequently larger than the needs of 
The survey is made in this way: An accountant the markets which caused a wide spread between 
is sent out to visit the merchants and work with the prices of the higher and lower grades. 
them in constructing a simple classification of ac- “Prairie hay prices declined sharply and were 
counts which the ordinary dealer is able to under- $2.50@4 per ton lower on an average than at the 
stand and follow. The classification is then sent beginning of the month. Receipts at the principal 
to those who wish to participate in the study. A markets consisted largely of hay of inferior quality 
profit and loss statement form is sent to each con- Which sold at prices which would scarcely pay 
tributor at the end of the year which he fills in and freight charges. There was a fair demand for the 
mails to the research bureau. The figures are then Petter grades. } Ane 
compiled and analyzed. A pamphlet stating the Reports from dealers and shippers indicate that 
results is later sent free of charge to every party the movement of both Timothy and Alfalfa will 
assisting in ‘the study. With this pamphlet the Probably continue light for some little time as 
dealer receives a statement showing his own per- farmers are busy with farm work and not inclined 
centage figures so he can compare his own data t® market large quantities of hay.” 
with that compiled for the trade. Every dealer’s 
figures are kept confidential. The results of the 
study are usually discussed at the annual conven- “MAZ-ALL” stock feeds. The Quaker Oats Com- 
tions of the trade and acts as a basis for devising pany, Chicago, Ill. Filed December 29, 1922. Serial 
new operating policies as well as make possible No. 173,982. Published July 24, 1923. 
the discovery of any weakness in those already “HAV-TO-LAY” chicken feed. Ryde & Co., Chi- 
in existence. cago, Ill. Filed January 11, 1928. Serial No. 174,- 
489. Published July 24, 1928. 


“RYDE’S CREAM QUALITY” stock feed. 
TO CHECK ALFALFA PEST IN OREGON g¢ ¢o,, Chicago, Ill. Filed January 11, 1923. 


' The Alfalfa weevil has been giving the farmers. No 174 490. Published July 24, 1923. 

of Oregon and Idaho considerable trouble, estimates \ OPH 2 IN 1 FEED—A MASH AND SCRATCH 
given by the State Department) of Agriculture that QQ” poultry feed. Southern Oil & Feed Mills, Inc. 
Alfalfa production in certain sections of Oregon petersburg, Va. Filed November 23, 1922. Serial 
has been cut in half by the weevil, and plans have No 472,447. Published and registered July 24, 1923. 
now been formulated by the State Board of Hortii “CHANTICLEER” food for chickens. Hugene R. 
culture to make every effort to check the pest be- gehooley, doing business as Henry N. Schooley & 
fore it spreads further and causes more damage. Son, Luzerne, Pa. Filed July 7, 1922. Serial No. 

Enlistment of the farmers in a campaign to rid 166,573. Published July 31, 1923. 
the insect of its hiding places and the employment “VITAMINERAL” cattle, swine, dairy and poultry 
of an expert to wage a scientific war on the weevil feed. Albert T. Peters, doing business as Vitamin- 
were the principal features of the campaign out- era) Products Company, Peoria, Ill. Filed March 24, 
lined by H. W. Weatherspoon of Elgin, Ore., com- 
missioner for the eastern Oregon counties. 

During the month of May the female beetle 
pierces the growing Alfalfa stalk with her sharp 
beak and deposits her eggs. Each weevil lays from 
40 to 60 eggs. After a 10-day period these eggs 
hatch into minute worms, which crawl to the AlI- 
falfa bud and commence eating it. In a period of 
five days a worm destroys the bud and then attacks 
the foliage of the plant. 

“We realized the human impossibility of stopping 
the transportation of these pests,’ said Mr. 
Weatherspoon. “Then, too, we are obliged to do 
something for the sections which are feeling the 
ravages. of the weevil. In our campaign, which will 
become effective immediately after the last crop 
of this season is harvested, we will force all farm- 
ers in the affected districts to clear their fields by 
raking and burning all trash and hay on the fields, 
fences and in ditches. Then, just before the winter 
sets in, farmers will be required to harrow and 
cross-harrow their fields. The adult beetle hiber- 
nates for the winter beneath pieces of hay and im- 
mediately under the ground. We hope to destroy 
its hiding place and to expose it to the rigors of 
winter, which, I believe, will materially reduce the 
number. 

“Next spring we will establish a station in charge 
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1922. Serial No. 161,200. Published July 31, 1923. 

“THE BIG ‘Q’” wheat flour and stock feeds. The 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill. Filed January 
2, 1923. Serial No. 174,102. Published July 31, 1923. 

“BETTA” stock and poultry feed. Case-Teel Com- 
pany, Inc., Jackson, Miss., and New Orleans, La. 
Filed January 12, 1928. Serial No. 174,509. Pub- 
lished July 31, 1923. 


Feed Trademarks Registered 


170,697. Miscellaneous cereal products, bird, ani- 
mal and poultry fed. The H-O Cereal Company, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Filed November 19, 1921. 


Serial No. 155,560. Published March 20, 1923, 
istered July 24, 1923. 

170,813. Stock, dairy, poultry, cattle and hog feed 
and wheat flour. Whyte Commission Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed September 5, 1922. Serial 
No. 169,107. Published March 27, 1923. Registered 
July 24, 1923. 

170,814. Mixed grade of mill feed. The Midland 
Flour Milling Company, Kansas City, Mo. Filed 
September 12, 1922. Serial No. 169,369. Published 
February 27, 1928. Registered July 24, 1923. 

171,011. Stock feed. J. Allen Smith. & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Filed September 5, 1922. Serial No. 
169,089. Published March 27, 1923. Registered 
July 31, 1923. 

171,012. Stock feed. Whyte Commission 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed September 5, 
Serial No. 169,108. Published March 27, 19238. 
istered July 31, 1928. 

171,013. Stock, dairy and poultry feed. - Whyte 
Commission Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. Filed Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. Serial’ No. 169,109. Published 
March 20, 1923. Registered July 31, 19238. 

171,029. Prepared feed for animals, comprising 
feed for poultry and live stock. Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill.- Filed March 18, 1922. 
Serial No. 160,847. Published March 27, 1923. Reg- 
istered July 31, 1923. 4 

171,031. Feed for horses, cattle, hogs, and chick- 
ens. Mountain City Mill Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Filed March 9, 1922. Serial No. 160,419. 
Published March 27, 1923. Registered July 31, 1923. 


Reg- 


Com- 
1922. 


Reg- 


171,032. Dairy and cattle feed. The Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
20, 1922. Serial No. 159,587. Published April 8, 
1923. Registered July 31, 1928. 


171,135. Dairy and cattle feed. The: Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
20, 1922. Serial No. 159,588. Published April 3, 
1923, Registered July 31, 1923. 

171,136. Dairy and cattle feed. The Larrowe 
Milling Company, Detroit, Mich. Filed February 
20, 1922. Serial No. 159,589. Published April 3, 
1923. Registered July 31, 1923. 

A feed store has been opened at Indianapolis, 
Ind., by Otis Mattingly. 

A branch of the Hicks Davis Feed Company of 
Searcy, Ark., has been opened at Kensett, Ark. 

F. A. Amsberry has bought the feed and flour 
business of George Kindness at Broken Bow, Neb. 

Whitelock-Pines of Monett, Mo., has a new ware- 
house for feed, flour and seeds, under construction. 

A brick building is being erected at Weatherford, 
Okla., by L. V. Anson to be oceupied by his feed 
mill. 

A feed and flour store has been opened at Belle 
Plaine, Kan., by E. L. Fotz with John Briggle in 
charge. 

The McDonald Flour & Feed Company of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, is succeeded by the Fort Dodge Flour 
& Feed Company. 

The feed business of L. J. Holzhauser & Son at 
Ukiah, Calif., has been bought by W. R. Hildreth 
and F. M. Wilson. 

To conduct a feed and flour business, the Hum- 
mer Sazama Company has been incorporated at 

(Continued on page 135) 
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TO CERTIFY ARKANSAS SEED 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Arkansas Seed Growers Association, plans 
were made for the certification of seed during the 
coming year. According to the new standards 
adopted by the committee for the Association, three 
classes of seed stock will be recognized:  Hlite 
stock seed, registered seed, and certified seed. The 
certified seed will be the class that will enter most 
extensively into commerce. 


SEED GRAIN INSPECTION IN IOWA 

Five thousand acres of small grains have been 
inspected during the past harvesting season by the 
Towa Corn and Small Grain Growers Association 
for seed certification. Grain that comes up to re- 
quirements as to purity of strain and freedom from 
weed and other grain seeds is eligible for certifica- 
tion. The bulk of the grains inspected are Iowa 
oats and Kanred wheat, and also small acreage of 
Iowa 103 oats, Iowa 105 oats, Iogren oats, and Oder- 
pbrucker barley. While the total number of acres 
for which certification is being asked this year is 
smaller than last, the percentage of the grain certi- 
fied will probably be larger. 


CRIMSON CLOVER MOVES SLOWLY 

Crimson Clover seed is moving more slowly than 
usual this year reports made to the Department of 
Agriculture by Franklin County, Tenn., whose pro- 
duction is from 240,000 to 300,000 pounds, indicating 
that only 30 per cent of the crop had moved up to 
July 20; compared with 65 per cent last year in 
the same period. 

Imports of Crimson Clover seed during the year 
ending June 30, 1923, were 2,262,200 pounds com- 
pared with 3,442,900 pounds for the year ending 
June 30, 1922. During very recent months imports 
have been light, and are expected to continue so un- 
til the new crop European seed becomes available. 
Dealers are quoting new crop imported seed, to ar- 
rive in August, at $10-$11 per 100 pounds f. o. b. 
eastern ports, while old seed for immediate ship- 
ment still rules around $14-$15. 


CRIMSON CLOVER SEED TESTS 

Examinations made of the 1922 crop of Crimson 
Clover seed by the Seed Testing Laboratories of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture indicate a condition which should be a 
warning to buyers and dealers of the seed to watch 
the quality of their. purchases. 

One-fifth of the samples was found to contain less 
than .25 per cent of live seed, and two-fifths of the 
samples contained less than 65 per cent of pure live 
Crimson ‘Clover seed. In other words, two-fifths of 
the samples of Crimson Clover seed offered farmers 
during the month of June were of such poor quality 
that they would not be permitted entry into the 
United States under the Seed Importation Act. The 
proportion of high grade seed offered in the market 
will be increased when the 1923 crop seed is avail- 
able, but nevertheless the old seed of low vitality 
now being offered will be sold for seeding purposes. 

It should be kept in mind, says the Department, 
that Crimson Clover seed loses its vitality more 
rapidly than most other seeds, and therefore it is 
especially important to know in advance of seeding 
how much of it may be expected to grow under 
favorable soil and weather conditions. If the germi- 
nation is not known before sowing, many failures 
in the field are sure to follow. 


PROMINENT SEED MAN MAKES CHANGE 

George S. Green, well-known Chicago seed man, 
under date of August 1, sent out the following 
letter to the trade: 

Having sold the controlling interest in the Illinois 
Seed Company, which I have held for many years, 
my resignation as president and director becomes 
effective August 1, 1923. 

The Illinois Seed Company will continue the busi- 
ness with the same personnel in charge, with the 
exception of myself. 

I take this occasion to thank friends and custom- 
ers for the patronage and good will extended to me 
and to bespeak for my successors in this business 
a continuance of their favors. 

The sale of my interest in the business has not 
included all of the stock of seeds owned by the 
Illinois Seed Company and I shall, for a time, have 
temporary headquarters, care of the Illinois Seed 
Company, for the disposition of this unsold stock, 
but not for the transaction of new business. 

As soon as all matters can be arranged, I expect 
to go to St. Louis, Mo., to take a partnership in the 
old established firm of D, I. Bushnell & Co., of 
which firm I was a member many years ago. Due 


announcement will be made when the new partner- 
ship becomes effective. ; 

With sincere appreciation of past favors, and 
with kind regards to my many friends in the seed 
trade, I am, Yours sincerely, George S. Green. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
The following new seed trademark was published 
in the June 12 issue of the Official Gazette, published 
by the United States Patent Office: “S S CO 


BRAND” agricultural and grass seeds. Springfield 
Seed Company, Springfield, Mo. Filed February 
21, 1923. Serial No. 176,431. 


REDTOP SEED CROP GOOD 

A better yield per acre, due in part to ideal 
weather conditions during the maturing season in 
southern Illinois, is expected to increase the pro- 
duction of Redtop seed to 250 carloads of 30,000 
pounds each, of recleaned seed. Last year the 
crop was 235 carloads. 

In the main producing section the acreage may 
have been slightly less than that of last year, says 
the Department of Agriculture in its survey. This, 
however, was offset by a somewhat larger acreage 
in outlying districts. Some crops intended for seed 
may not be threshed if prices should be much low- 
er than last year. On the other hand, satisfactory 
prices for seed may induce some farmers to thresh 
crops intended for hay. 

The stands in a given district were often found 
to be spotted, some fields being thick and others 
thin. A similar condition prevails each year but 
probably not to the same extent as this year. Many 
of the thin stands are expected to yield well be- 
cause the heads were longer and better developed 
than usual. 

Harvesting of the crop was about a week later 
than last year, beginning in a scattered way on July 
12 but not becoming general until July 16. It was 
expected to be completed by July 28. 

Threshing probably will not start before August 
1 as there are no indications of an urgent early de- 
mand for seed. Last year threshing started as early 
as July 15. 

Although it is difficult to determine the quality 
of the seed in advance of threshing, it is commonly 
reported that the quality will be fully equal to or 
superior to that of last year. “ 

Exports of Redtop seed from New York and 
Baltimore during the 12 months ending June 30 
were 1,090,000 pounds, mostly to Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland and France, compared with 1,350,- 
000 pounds for the preceding 12 months. 


BETTER TONE IN NEW YORK SEEDS 
MARKET 


BY C..K. TRAFTON. 


As usual at this season reports as to conditions 
in the local market for seeds ane decidedly spotty. 
At times there has been fair trading in certain 
varieties, but nothing like general activity. As a 
consequence prices show irregular changes. Much of 
the time early in the month the prevailing tone 
was easier, but latterly the feeling has improved 
somewhat owing to a better inquiry, although as 
yet this has not resulted in noteworthy business. 

Crimson Clover has declined 24% to 3 cents, large- 
ly owing to larger arrivals of new crop French seed 
and additional offerings at lower prices from that 
eountry. Momentarily a firm trend prevailed, es- 
pecially for spot seed which was in meager supply. 
Subsequently arrivals of 2,000 bags were reported 
and offerings were received at as low as 8% cents 
duty-paid against fully 10% cents a month ago. 

Alfalfa was in slow demand early in the month 
and the spot price declined to about 16 cents. Buy- 
ers were showing no interest as arrivals were larger 
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and more talk was heard of a liberal movement in 
the West. Offerings from Argentina ranged from 
15.70 to 16 cents duty-paid, against 16 to 16% cents 
in July. Subsequently it became evident that the 
larger arrivals—about 8,325 bags, against 2,140 dur- 
ing June—had been well absorbed. At any rate, a 
good demand developed for seeds on spot or afloat 
nearby. Hence the spot quotation recovered to 
161%, @17 cents in large lots and 18@19 cents in a 
small way. On the other hand, owing to lower 
exchange rates and reduced freights Argentina was 
able to offer at as low as 15.40 cents duty-paid. 

Red Clover has been lifeless and nominally un- 
changed at 181% to 19% cents. Temporarily a 
slightly easier tone prevailed in sympathy with 
other varieties, but later a firmer feeling developed, 
reflecting stronger interior markets and disappoint- 
ing crop reports because of dry weather. In addi- 
tion, it was stated that the seed outturn would be 
reduced because many farmers were cutting for 
hay, which was bringing good prices. 

Alsike has been lifeless, but because of small 
stocks and some claims that the new crop will not 
bear out early expectations, the price has remained 
largely nominal at 14% to 17% cents. 

Timothy was dull early in the month and because 
of good crop reports the market eased off about 4 
cent. The decline was checked on a basis of 6% 
to 744 cents owing to claims that the crop would 
prove to be considerably below the average. More- 
over, it was stated that eastern stocks had been re- 
duced to the smallest size known in years. Fair 
sales were reported for September-October shipment 
to France. About 1,000 bags were shipped to Ger- 
many and there were some signs of more interest. 

Rye Grass: has been-quiet and about %4 cent 
easier at 1014 to 10%, cents. Early in the month 
old crop Italian seed was offered from 11% to 14 
cents duty-paid and Perrenial at 10% to 12 cents. 
Later business was done in Perrenial at 10 cents. 
The new Irish crops were said to be looking well, 
but nothing definite was heard regarding prices. 
About 150 bags were received. 

Orchard Grass has been in slow demand and 
easier owing to liberal stocks of domestic seed on 
the seaboard. Hence no interest was shown in off- 
erings of German or Danish seed which would cost 
more laid down here than the domestic. There 
were no arrivals. 

Hairy Vetch has been dull and easier, declining 
to 15@16 cents. Buyers were holding off because 
of better crop reports and claims that all of the crop 
would be marketed this month, leading to offer- 
ings for late September arrival at 14 cents. Ger- 
man offerings were reduced from 16 cents to 14 
cents duty-paid, and some business was alleged at 
as low as 12 cents. 

Spring Vetch has been slightly steadier at 4% to 
5 cents f. 0. b., but. business has been slow, partly 
because of cheaper offerings from abroad on duty- 
paid basis of 34% to 3% cents for prompt shipment. 
Buyers, however, showed no interest. Arrivals were 
about 175 bags, against 450 in June. 

White Clover has been dull and easier. Largely 
because of favorable crop reports buyers have been 
holding off. On the other hand, stocks remained 
light owing to meager arrivals, only about 35 bags, 
against 205 during June. Still, prices declined from 
1 to 2 cents, the spot quotation being 54 to 58 
cents. Germany was reported to be offering good_ 
quality seed on a 43 cents duty-paid basis. 

Fancy Kentucky Bluegrass is virtually unquot- 
able following the withdrawal of all prices in pro- 
ducing sections. Hence the trade is now “at sea.” 
Early in the month the tone was serious as buyers 
showed little interest, believing that prices would 
go still lower because of the good crop’and liberal 
carry-over. At that time prices for 21 pound seed 
ranged from 18 to 19 cents, but much lower levels 
were predicted. In fact, a figure as low as 10 cents 
in growing sections was forecast. It was claimed 
that there was enough old and new seed in sight to 
cover foreign and domestice requirements for two 
years. 

Fescue has been inactive in the main, although 
at one time a fair business was done in spot goods 
as well as seed for July and early August shipment 
at 24 cents and 22 cents respectively. This created 
no surprise as it had been known all along that 
buyers had been holding off and had bought only 
sparingly for import on the way down from the 35 
cent level of the early season. Hence it is argued 
that stocks will prove inadequate for the season. 
They are extremely light at present, only. about 475 
bags being received, against about 490 in June. A 
shipment was reported of 300 bags of meadow fescue 
to Germany. 

Rapeseed has been dull and about unchanged at 
6% to 7 cents. Although there was little demand, 
there was likewise no pressure to sell as stocks 
were reduced, arrivals only 115 bags, and little ad- 
ditional is to be expected. Latest offerings from 
abroad were on the 5 cents basis, but little was ac- 
complished. 

Sunfiower seed has been easier because of slow 
demand and cheaper offerings from Argentina. 
Latest quotations are 2.90 to 3 cents c. i. f., and 
some holders here will sell in a large way on prac- 
tically the same duty-paid basis, 5 cents. In smaller 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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SOFT COAL PRODUCTION 

A total of 45,490,000 net tons of soft coal were 
produced in our mines during June 1923, according 
to revised figures of the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The decrease of 586,000 tons, or 1.3 per cent, from 
the figure for May, was caused by the less number 
of working days in June. In comparison with the 


corresponding month of the nine years preceding, 


June, 1928, stands well ahead of all except those of 
1918 and 1920. The total production during the first 
half of 1923 was 273,000,000 tons, a figure that has 
been exceeded but once during the past 10 years. 
From the viewpoint of soft coal production, 1923 is 
85,724,000 tons ahead of 1922, 9,917,000 ahead of 
1920, 43,601,000 ahead of the average for the nine 
years preceding, and but 8,469,00 tons behind 1918, 
when production was greatly stimulated by war-time 
activities. 


COAL STORAGE STUDY UNDER WAY 

The coal storage study undertaken by the Feder- 
ated American HWngineering Societies in co-opera- 
tion with the coal commission and the Department 
of Commerce is now in full swing throughout the 
country. 

' Definite organization of the work was announced 
July 24 by the president of the engineering feder- 
ation, Dean Mortimer HE. Cooley of the University of 
Michigan, who said that 107 committees, comprising 
more than 500 engineers are actively pursuing the 
inquiry, the aim of which is to aid in solving the 
nation’s fuel problem. Probably 200,000 engineers, 
directly or indirectly are assisting in the coal 
storage study, according to:Dean Cooley. It is hoped 
to complete the study by fall. 

The chairman of the main committee is W. L. 
Abbott of Chicago. Dean Perley F. Walker of the 
University of Kansas, has been chosen to direct 
the field organization and is now working in the 
Central West and South. Later he will visit other 
industrial centers. 


COAL IN CHINA 

China seems to be a country of almost unlimited 
resources and travelers from that flowery kingdom 
bring back stories which seem almost incredible to 
us to whom China meant rice and nothing more. 
Col. Patrick C. Young, a British mining engineer, 
who reached Seattle recently on the Admiral 
Oriental Liner President Grant says that 3,000,000,- 
000 tons of high grade coal is a safe estimate of 
the workable coal deposits of Chihli Province in 
North China. Colonel Young is engineer in charge 
of China’s greatest coal mining company and is 
stationed 80 miles from Tientsin. 

“Our mines are now producing 4,500,000 tons 
of coal annually,” Col. Young said, “and we have 
our own port of shipment at Chin Wang Tao, a 
port some seventy miles from the mines. In our 
mining operations we employ at least 30,000 Chinese 
coolies and virtually every part of the work is 
hand labor. During the war of last summer the 
forces of Gen. Wu Pei Fu and Gen. Chang Tsu Lin 
both were lined up across our holdings and for 
some time we were in the fighting area.’ 
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ANTHRACITE MINERS DECREASE IN 
NUMBER 

The annual report of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey says that the number of employes in 
and about anthracite mines decreased about 1.6 per 
cent during 1922, a total of 156,849 men. 

“The reports offer no explanation of the cause 
of the decrease, but it seems probable that the effect 
on operations of the unsettled conditions that pre- 
vailed for some time after the settlement of the 
general strike during the summer months must 
have limited for a time the number of men that 
could be employed,” the survey says. 

“The decrease was general at mines and break- 
ers, but owing to the demand for coal to fill the 
shortage brought about by the strike, the washeries 
employed a greater number of men than in 1921. 

“The average number of days worked by the 
mines and breakers was 151, a decrease of 121 days 
from the record for 1921, which may perhaps be at- 
tributed almost entirely to the strike. In this re- 
spect also the washeries benefited by the shutdown 
of the mines, and the average number of days of 
operation increased from 118 in 1921 to 136. in 1922. 
The days worked by dredges decreased from 176 
to 169. These are weighted averages that take into 
account the number of men employed at each indi- 
vidual operation. 

.“The mines in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions 
were operated almost exactly the same number of 
days—157 and 156 respectively, while those in the 
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Wyoming region worked 147 days. The working 
time for washeries averaged 136 days and for 
dredges, 169 days.” 


ROADS PROMISED AID IN OBTAINING 
COAL 

President J. C. Bryden of the National Coal As- 
sociation has addressed a communication to Chair- 
man B. H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regarding fuel coal for railroads without 
the use of assigned cars. The letter, dated July 
21, follows: 

“Owing to the wide interest taken in the recent 
decision in the Assigned Car Case, Docket 12530, I 
feel it proper to express to the Commission the 
firm conviction of the officers and members of this 
Association that the railroads will experience no 
difficulty in securing their fuel coal without the 
use of assigned cars. All of our members will 
gladly co-operate with the carriers in any practic- 
able way to insure them an ample coal supply and 
the Association itself stands ready to lend its aid 
both to the carriers and the Commission towards 
this end. It can scarcely be imagined that the 
largest consumers of bituminous coal, buying from 
widely scattered independent units, will find diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable quantities at reasonable 
prices. 

“We feel confident that no occasion will arise 
for the exercise by the Commission of its emergen- 
cy powers and we trust that they will not be called 
upon to do so. (However, the decision recognizes 
this as a possibility and in the event that applica- 
tions are made for emergency orders affecting cars 
for railroad fuel we respectfully request that this 
Association be given an opportunity to be heard 
prior to the granting of such relief. We make this 
suggestion in the belief that we will be able not 
only to shed light on the question of the existence 
of an emergency but also, if any emergency does 
exist, to bring forward practical remedies which will 
obviate interference with orderly transportation.” 


TO STUDY COAL PROBLEMS 

A committee of 25 of the country’s leading soft 
coal operators has been appointed by John C. Bry- 
den, president of the National Coal Association, to 
continue the study of the problems confronting the 
industry; pass on questions of policy affecting the 
Association, and form a closer liaison between the 
mine owners and the public. 

This committee is to be known as the Policy 
Committee of the Association, a new body formed as 
the result of a suggestion embodied in the inaugural 
address of Mr. Bryden when he was elected presi- 
dent of the organization at its recent annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. In selecting its members the 
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association’s president not only chose carefully with 
a view to. giving the industry adequate geographical 
representation but the personnel is equally divided 
among owners of mines employing union labor and 
those conducted under the open shop system. By 
virtue of his office Mr. Bryden will be chairman of 
the Committee. 

“We must organize to put ourselves regularly and 
continuously into closer contact with the public’s 
interest and the public’s mind,’ Mr. Bryden de- 
clared recently. “This action means that the mem- 
bers of the Association have recognized and are 
ready voluntarily to assume the obligations which 
belong to a great industry. 

“The membership of the Policy Committee is not 
confined to the National Coal Association. In mak- 
ing up the Committee, counsel and advice have been 
sought outside as well as within the Association, 
resulting in a membership truly representative of 
the industry as a whole. 

“Wor example, the entire membership of the bit- 
uminous operators’ special committee, which was 
not confined to the Association, is included in the 
Policy Committee. The special committee has for 
some months been making a careful, exhaustive and 
jntensive study of the soft coal industry in co-op- 
eration with the United States Coal Commission. 
The Policy Committee will benefit by the conclusion 
of all special committee members, who, because of 
their activities in the investigation now in progress, 
are among the best informed men on the general 
situation of the bituminous industry.” 


The retail coal and grain business of H. C. Moore 
at Gifford, Iowa, has been bought by Rohrer & 
Edmundson. 

The business of the Kansas Co-operative Elevator 
“Company at Runnymede, Kan., has been bought by 
W. H. Sage. He will add coal and feed. 


BE. J. Funk’s retail coal and grain business at 
Dumont, Iowa, has been bought by D. L. Snyder 
of St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Funk has moved to New 
Hampton, Iowa. 

The retail coal and grain elevator business of 
W. H. Isenhour at Radnor, Ind., has been bought 
by the Whiteman Bros. & Co., who are now mak- 
ing improvements on it. 

A grain, coal, flour and feed business is to be 
conducted by '‘L. E. Eddy at Chokio, Minn., as the 
Independent Elevator Company. He recently bought 
out S. Stewart’s business. 

To deal in coal and grain, J. C. Magee, Inc., was 
incorporated at Bridgehampton, N. Y., to deal in 
coal and grain, capitalized at $20,000. The incorpo- 
rators are J. C. Magee, C. H. MacLean and C., P. 
Carter. 

The interest of M. C. Roskopf in the firm of 
Roskopf & Kopel at Marshalltown, Iowa, has been 
bought by Joseph B. Kopel. The firm will operate 
as the Kopel Grain Company, handling coal, feed, 
grain and flour. 

A section of the Grogan-Robinson Coal shed at 
Hingham, Mont., has been bought by the Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator. It will be moved to the ele- 
vator and the co-operative company will handle 
coal in connection with its grain and feed busi- 
ness. 
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WHEN YOU BUY COAL 


Consider these facts 


Since 1883 we have been supplying carload coal buyers. 
For forty years the name PEABODY has stood for Good Coal and Effi- 


cient Service. 


Today PEABODY is operating 44 mines in 12 districts with daily capacity 
of 86,000 tons and shipping coal to the dealers and industries of 48 states 


and British Columbia. 


We invite your inquiries when in need of coal. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Cincinnati 
Springfield 
Saint Louis 


Kansas City 
Omaha 


Deadwood, S. D. 
Kleenburn, Wyo. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Known for Reliability Since 1883 
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to 7 cents. 
against 4,550 during 


lots, however, prices range from 64 
Arrivals were 2,925 bags, 
June. 

Canary seed has been in poor demand and al- 
though stocks continued light some holders were 
disposed to name slightly lower prices, and the spot 
quotation is now about 6% cents. This easier tone 
was partly owing to cheaper foreign offerings. Ar- 
gentina was not offering freely and asked 5.50 to 
5.65 cents duty-paid, and it was thought that buy- 
ers here might be interested at 54%, cents. Morocco 
seed was offered early in the month at 5@5% cents, 
but later was held at 5 cents and it was thought 
that a bid of 4% cents might have been accepted. 
Sales were reported for September-October ship- 
ment. Arrivals were only 100 bags, against about 
2,450 in June. 

A feature of the month was the arrival of 129 
bags of Bent Grass from New Zealand. 


OUTLOOK GOOD AT MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD. 

The Courteen Seed Company of Milwaukee re 
ports that the most characteristic point regarding 
the new crop of seeds is the spotted showing in 
various portions of the seed raising belt. The com- 
pany reports that seed yields will be up to an aver- 
age. 

As for the Wisconsin crop the Courteen company 
says it is still too early to get a definite line on the 
' Red Clover crop. As for Alsike it is estimated that 


the yields will be considerably less in quantity than. 


those of last -year, while the quality is expected to 
show a decided improvement over the harvest of a 
year ago. 

Concerning the White Clover crop of Wisconsin, 
the Courteen company estimates that the yield will 
be rather light. The dry season continued so long 
apparently that the Clover plants did not get much 
growth and much of the area is too short to harvest. 

The seed markets at present are rather firm and 
the outlook is for a reasonably stable market in 
the view of the Courteen company. No striking 
advance in seed prices is in prospect, the company 
maintains. 

The North American Seed Company reports that 
the quality of the new seeds which have been moy- 
ing has been exceptionally good. 

The only seeds that have moved to any extent as 
yet, according to the North American Company, are 
Alsike and White Clover. It is believed that the 
White Clover yields will be fairly large. The mar- 
ket for White Clover has been strong at the open- 
ing of the season‘ but the opinion is maintained that 
this firmness is likely to disappear later when the 
supplies of seeds come in'more liberally. 

The market for seeds has-been easier since the 
spring demand -was satisfied, the North American 
company says, but trade will soon be on a more 
stable basis, it is predicted, as summer demand in 
seeds is scarcely large enough to make the market 
trends definite and clear. 
look in seeds is still uneertain and will be uncer- 
tain for several weeks, or until the entire crop is 
harvested. All this will have a bearing on prices 
in fall trade, the company maintains. 

The outlook is for a fair crop of seeds this year, 
according to the L. Teweles Seed Company. As 
for White Clover the company says that the yield 
will be about two bushels to the acre this year as 
compared with yields of four to five bushels an 
acre a year ago in many instances. Reports, how- 
ever, indicate that though the White Clover yields 
are small, the area has been increased enough to 
make a fairly large total yield for the state. 

The Red Clover situation is still a little in- 
definite, the Teweles company says, but in general 
the crop is expected to be of fair size. One factor 
in the situation is reported to be that many farm- 
ers who usually raise Red Clover seed are likely to 
cut their crops for hay as the hay situation is re- 
ported as exceptionally scarce. This lack of hay 
is likely to have considerable effect on the supply 
of Red Clover seed before the season is over, the 
Teweles company believes. 

As for the outlook for Alsike, the report is for a 
fairly good crop. The Teweles company says that 
for two years there has been some carry over of 
Alsike and this has helped to make a poor market. 
Now it is believed that most of the surplus has been 
cleaned up, so that the Alsike market should be in 
a healthier condition, 

The reports on Alfalfa from Idaho, as received 
by the Teweles company, show that there has been 
some deterioration in the seed crop in the last 10 
days. Montana on the other hand, is sending news 
of good yields of Alfalfa in prospect. In general 
the western crop outlook is said to be highly favor- 
able, and that this no doubt will mean good yields 
of Alfalfa seed on the whole. There will be plenty 
of Alfalfa seed to supply all the usual demands, the 
Teweles company believes. 

In the Red Clover seed outlook, one of the most 
important factors, the Kellogg company says, is the 


Besides the crop out-. 
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considerable shortage of hay. It is believed that 
a large number of farmers who are in need of hay 
will cut their Clover for feed and thus diminish the 
seed crop correspondingly. 

The Red Clover stand however is believed to have 
improved in some measure by the recent rains. But 
for the hay shortage it is stated the outlook would 
be for a good crop of Clover seed. 

The official report of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce on seeds for the past month says that 
the market was generally inactive and the trend 
of prices was lower. The report adds that the 
seed harvest is close by and the buyers are work- 
ing cautiously until the crop outlook is clearer than 
it is at the present time. 

The Red Clover, the report adds, went down 
about $1 and is quoted from $14 to $18. The Alasike 
prices are given at $9 to $14 and the White Clover 
was quoted from $36 to $47. Flax was reported as 
about 10 cents lower and prices ruling from $2.50 
to $2.60. The poor to good Timothy ranged from 
$5 to $5.50 with prices unchanged, while the 
choice to fancy went down 40 cents and sold from 
$5.75 to $6.25. The report adds that the outlook 
is for a very large yield of flax seed with 18,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with something like 12,000,- 
000 bushels last year and an average of .approxi- 
mately 9,700,000 bushels in the last four years. This 
indicates that the flax yield will be almost double 
the usual harvest. 

Reports from Eau Claire, Wis., from the county 
agent of agriculture, show that the main topic of 
the next series of farm institutes will be the grow- 
ing of Alfalfa. The state has made special inves- 
tigations of this county show that Alfalfa will 


thrive there if precautions of drainage are followed, 


if the soil is well limed and if good seed is chosen. 

Eau Claire is only one of many counties through- 
out the state where Alfalfa will be preached dur- 
ing the fall and winter by experts from the Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. 

The state report says that Alfalfa withstood the 
drought much better than other classes of hay, the 
condition being given at 82 per cent. The ability 
of Alfalfa to stand drought is also a factor in the 
popularity of its growth in this state, farm leaders 
declare. 

The farmers in central Wisconsin have added 80 
per cent to last year’s acreage of beans. The acre- 
age this year is estimated at 14,000, as compared 
with 8,000 acres a year ago. The condition of the 
crop was given at 86 per cent, or 3 points below 
the condition on the same date a year ago. 


A branch office has been opened at Waco, Texas, 
by the Robert Nicholson Seed Company of Dallas, 
Texas. 

The seed and feed business of H. L. Walker of 
Montpelier, Ind., has been taken over by Ray Nas- 
bauner. 

R. H. Kingman, Jr., M. HE. Everett and C. H..Milam 
have incorporated at Macon, Ga., as the Georgia 
Seed Store, Inc., capitalized at $5,000. The firm 


will conduct a wholesale and retail seed business. 
The Standard Seed Company has been incorpo- 

rated at Des Moines, Iowa, with Leslie E. Finley, 

president; 


L. C. Jorgenson, vice-president and 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 


ATCHISON KANSAS 


COW PEAS SOY BEANS SUDAN 


MILLET CANE 


Agricultural Seed Company 


230 Biddle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEEDS 


Forty-Second Year 


Floyd A. Fields, secretary-treasurer of the company. 
The firm will buy and handle farm, market and 
flower seeds. Its capital stock is $60,000. 

The wholesale and retail seed business of A. V. 
Wood has been bought by W. H. Bradley of Trin- 
ity, Texas. 

W. F. Rhinert of Dodge City, Kan., is building 
a wholesale feed and seed warehouse there at a 
cost of $30,000. 

The seed and feed business of F. J. Bonner at 
Lafayette, Ind., has been taken over by Fred Swick 
of Lafayette, Ind. 

A new warehouse for the storage of Redtop seed 
is being built at Flora, Ill., for the Egyptian Seed 
Growers Exchange. 

Leslie Findlay and others have incorporated at 
Clarinda, Iowa, as the Standard Seed Company, 
capitalized at $60,000. 

C. W. Dresser, who was formerly with Northrup, 
King & Co., of Minneapolis, is now with the L. L. 
Olds Seed Company of Madison, Wis. 

W. W. Hunt, S. P. Brown and J. E. Bohrer have 
incorporated at Fort Worth, Texas, as the Fort 
Worth Seed Company, capitalized at $18,000. 

The property of the Pacific Seed Company at 
Arling, Idaho, has been purchased by the Long 
Valley Seed Company. Seed cleaners will be in- 
stalled. 

The Blotz-Hennemann Seed Company of Colo- 
rado was granted a permit to operate in New Mex- 
ico with an office at Clayton, N. M. in charge of 
A. A. Hennemann. 

The three-story warehouse of N. Wertheimer & 
Sons at Ligonier, Ind., has been remodeled making 
it fireproof and up-to-date in. every respect. It is 
operated by electricity. 

Two new seed houses have been opened by the 
McNab-Young-Barelay Seed Company, Ltd., of Sas- 
katoon, Sask., one at Saskatoon and the other at 
Calgary, Alta. A full line of cleaning and packaging 
machinery will be installed. 

The business of the Bruns Seed Store at Wash- 
ington, Iowa, has. been dicontinued and the stock 
and equipment is to be sent to Davenport, Iowa. 
Harry Warren has taken over the business under 
the name of the Warren Seed Store. 

The J. W. Bash Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the Wayne Feed Company have consolidated and 
are doing a seed and feed business with J. W. 
Bash in charge of the seed department and H. K. 
Shalley, who is experienced in feeds, in charge of 
the feed branch of the business. 

(Cc. R. Hasterly and S. L. Otis have bought the 
business of M. Block & Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and have changed the name of the firm to the 
Block Seed Company. Mr. Otis was formerly with 
the S. B. Woodruff & Sons Company and Mr. Haster- 
ly with M. Block & Co., for more than 18 years. 


DURING the month of July, Galveston exported 
1,262,000 bushels of wheat, compared with 1,399,417 
a year ago. A year ago the port exported 17,142 
bushels of rye; there were no exports of rye this 
year. 


North American Seed Co. 
Wholesale Grass and Field Seeds 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” . 


Exporters Importers 


Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
Buyers and Sellers 


Timothy, Red, White, Alsike and Alfalfa, 
Clovers, Redtop and Millet Seeds 


BETTER SEEDS; BETTER CROPS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY 


7 South Main Str. 


SAINT LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Milwaukee, Wis., capitalized at $10,000. The in- 
corporators are A. T. Hummer, F. J. Sazama and 
Ross Hummer. 


A new $50,000 building is now occupied by the 
Simpson-Mintun Wholesale Flour & Feed Company 
at Fayetteville, Ark. 


A one-story brick and concrete building is to be 
erected at Wilkinsburg, Pa., for Johnson & Smith, 
well known feed dealers. 


The Genoa Feed Mills at Genoa, Ill., have been 
bought by C. Pulls, formerly manager of the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Company. 

It is reported that the Tarkio Molasses Feed 
‘Company of Los Angeles, Calif., plans the erection 
of a $350,000 plant in Los Angeles. 

(CC. M. Storms, R. T. Storms and W. G. Bookel 
have incorporated at Clinton, Iowa, as the Hawkeye 
Feed Company, capitalized at $50,000. 


The interest of V. R. Cardwell, in the feed busi- 
ness of Masters & ‘Cardwell at England, Ark., has 
been bought by his partner, EH. T. Masters. 

A. J. Struif has retired from the Struif Feed 
Company of Walton, Ill. Frank Struif and his two 
sons, August and L. J., will conduct the business. 


On July 31, the firm of H. B. Jenkins & Co., 
which for 44 years has been handling hay and 
straw in New York City, discontinued their busi- 
ness. 


A site at Osceola, Mo., has been bought by Hlder 
& Duvall, dealers in feed, on which they will erect 
a one-story building in which to conduct their busi- 
ness. 

Finnigan & Charlton, feed and flour merchants 
of Peekskill, N. Y., have dissolved. I. M. Charlton 
has retired and EH. W. Finnigan will conduct the 
business. 


J. W. Bash Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
the Wayne Feed Company have consolidated and 
reorganized. E. K. Shalley and J. W. Bash have 
taken over the management. - 


A new feed store has been opened in the ware- 
house of the Great West Mill & Elevator Company 
at Hereford, Texas, by B. R. Dixon who for years 
was in the employ of the company. 


W. E. Wadsworth has bought two large ware- 
houses at Harrisburg, Ore., owned by the May & 
Senders Company. The feed grinder in the ware- 
house will soon be placed in operation. 


The property. of Fred Engelhard, consisting of 
feed and flour business which he has conducted 
at Sheboygan, Wis., for 27 years, has been sold by 
him to Anton Starich. He will retire from business. 


A new steel and galvanized iron warehouse is to 
be built at Jackson, Tenn., for the Rainey-Mercer 
Commission Company costing $4,000. This will give 
the company storage capacity for 6,000 sacks of 
seed. 

The interests of William \Comerford in the feed 
firm of Comerford & Clark at Appleton, Wis., are 
to be sold by him. He has been in the feed business 
for more than 38 years and is retiring because of 


‘old age. 


Frank Olson and Ed A. Johnson have formed a 
company and will conduct the féed and flour busi- 
ness at Houghton, Mich., which Mr. Johnson has 
been operating. They will be known as Ed John- 
son & Co. 


The business of the Arcadia Hay & Grain Com- 
pany of Arcadia, Calif., has been bought by the 
Citrus Belt Milling Company. The Arcadia com- 
pany was formerly operated by John Kingston and 
D. C. Martin. 

The Frisco Flour & Feed Store at Parsons, Kan., 

has been taken over by the Frisco Trading Com- 
pany of which R. W. Evans will be manager. He 
will conduct a wholesale flour and feed business 
exclusively. 
. The Hoosier Mineral Feed Company has been 
incorporated at Greenwood, Ind., capitalized at $10,- 
000, to manufacture stock feed. Milton E. Scan- 
drett, C. D. Scandrett, Earl E. Clore and A. M. 
Young are interested. y 

D. S. Wright and John Muhlhan have formed a 
company to be known as the Wright-Muhlhan Com- 


pany with offices at 2417 Grand Central Terminal, 


New York City, and will conduct a hay business 
there. Mr. Wright is of Weedsport, N. Y., and is an 


In business over half a century 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons 


Leading Hay and Grain Dealers 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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ex-president of the National and New York State 
Hay Associations. Mr. Muhlhan was formerly resi- 
dent manager of the Gordon-Dawson Company of 
Boston. 

The Hood Feed Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is adding new machinery costing between $7,000 and 
$8,000 including an elevator for loading and un- 
loading, automatic scales, grain cleaners, and corn- 
meal mill and dairy feed mill. 


All feeds for livestock and poultry offered for 
sale in the State of Missouri must be legally la- 
beled, and Missouri, according to the 1922 report 
of the Missouri State Board of Agriculture, is on 
the road to a complete enforcement of this act. 
The total number of feedingstuffs registered in that 
state in 1921 was 2,466; the number registered at 
the beginning of 1923 was 3,189. At the end of 


1920 there were only 2,185 registered. The increase 
of feeds registered during 1922 was 723. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 
FOR SALE. 

Grain elevator in wheat belt on main line rail- 
road. No competition. Must sell on account of 
poor health. For particulars, write or see J. M. 
CURTIS, Ritchey, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
New up-to-date elevator, 25,000 bushels’ capacity. 
Hollow tile feed house, 24x50, two stories with 
basement. New coal sheds. Priced cheap. FARM- 
ERS’ ELEVATOR COMPANY, Bristow, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 
Steel elevator, capacity 19,000 bushels, with power 
shovel elevator grain cleaning machine. Building 
in first-class condition, five years old, to be dis- 
mantled to make room for larger building. For 
further information, write JOHN NONN, 1215 37th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE 
Two thousand second-hand cotton grain bags, 16- 
oz., 20 cents each, f.o.b. St. Louis. Large or small 
lots. FOELL & CO., 123 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
One Prinz Improved Grader and Separator in 
good condition. MAYFLOWER MILLS, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Mouroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Corrugated Sheets 


FOR ROOFING AND SIDING 
All Gauges, Standard Widths & Lengths 


We specialize in furnishing and 
erecting complete. 


Fabricated steel products for grain 
elevators. 


THE SYKES COMPANY 


2280 W. 58th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
Fifteen-horse Y type; 10-horse Y type. Ready 
for delivery. A. H. McDONALD, 547 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Elevator belts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MiLL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE 

One 24inch Monarch Belt Drive Double Disk At- 
trition Mill, $135. 

One No. 8 Bowsher Grinder, $80. 

One No. 6 Monitor Warehouse Separator, $225. 

One 9x18 three-high feed roll, $275. 

Metal lined wood hoppers, 5x5, $17 a piece. 

Eevator buckets, 8x5, belting, boots, head pulleys, 
sprockets, hangers and pulleys. 

JOHN NONN 1215 37th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WANTED 

One Union Special Junior Filled 
Machine. 

One Avery or Richardson Automatic Bag Filling 
Scale of 100 pounds’ capacity. 

Nine No. 51 Draver Poultry Feed Feeders. 

Two No. 52 Draver Poultry Feed Feeders or feed- 
ers near this size. 

THOMAS-BOYCE FEED COMPANY, Attica, N. Y. 


Bag Closing 


ascellaneous 
<< Notices 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you a 
trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


WADFEECO DAIRY RATION 
A 24 per cent protein feed of wonderful quality, 
selling at $5 to $7 per ton under other 24 per cent 
feeds. The agency for this feed in your section 
is valuable. We can also furnish other feeds in 
mixed cars at very close prices. THE WADS- 
WORTH FEED COMPANY, Warren, Ohio. 


WILL TRADE FOR GOOD ELEVATOR OR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 

One hundred and forty-two acres of Harrison 

County, Iowa, land. Price $150 per acre; incum- 

brance, $11,000. Ninety acres farm land, 52 acres 


pasture and timber; farm lays 70 acres, good 
40 acres rolling, balance rough; no waste land. 
Good house, fair outbuildings, good fences. A first- 


class stock farm. A. A. HART, Owner, Fontanelle, 
Iowa. 


ONE MINUTE 
Is the time required to cook cereal foods, manu- 
factured under a new scientific process. 
Nothing like it now being sold, highest in vita- 
mines, lowest in manufacturing costs. 
A chemical achievement that will revolutionize 
the cereal food industry. 
Process may be had for cash or on royalty basis. 
For sample foods and particulars, address DR. M., 
7 care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Box 7 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-17-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 
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H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants _ 
CHICAGO 


Private Wires in All Important Markets GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. _H. N. SAGER, Sec. 
Milling Wheat a Specialty 
Branch Offices: J. H. DOLE & CO. 
Omaha Minneapolis Oklahoma City Fort Worth Galveston (Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and semis 
We solicit your 


AIS, ; CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


327 South La Salle Street. - - CHICAGO 
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J. C. Shaffer Grain Co. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


4 AUG | N NG RCE AR an CUR 


— =. 


= 


Sv Tele 
SS 406 


CN 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


Branch Offices: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Danville, Il. 
Terre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Ill. 
Des Moines, Iowa Fairbury, Ill. 
Tuscola, Ill. El Paso, Ill 

Louisville, Ky. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


it as nl 


August 15, 1923 


HE AMERICAN ELEvaTOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


We Buy 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples 


he Quaker Oats Co. 


Cereal Millers 


Grain Dept. 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Grain 


1874 Commission 1923 


Merchants 


Forty-nine Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


166 W. Jackson Boul. 


and Chicago 


8 Board of Trade 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Western Union Building Chicago 


A Splendid Value 
—At A Splendid. Saving 


Save money on grain sample envelopes! Our big 
stock of No. 1 quality All Spruce Kraft Envelopes in- 
sures immediate delivery. P. D. Q. Grain Sample En- 
velopes assure greatest strength linked with sales-build- 
ing appearance. 

ether you need one or ten 
thousand, they are offered you 
at the 10,000 quantity price—a 
remarkably low price — with 
only a_ negligible handling 
charge atid is for smaller quan- 
titi 


Bate money on grain sample 
envelopes—attach this ad 
your order. 


GAW-O’HARA ENVELOPE CO. 
500 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago 


CHAMBER 
OF 
COMMERCE 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in Any Department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


In Sunshine and Rain 


Consign Your Grain 


to the Market You Like 
But Remember UPDIKE 


UppDIKE GRAIN Co. 
CHICAGO 


Omaha Milwaukee Kansas City 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


NASH-WRIGHT GRAIN 
ComMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 
66A Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommissionMerchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S STOCK = DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR’S OATS 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


WEGENER BROS. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 


| 
305 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Milling Wheat, Corn and 
Oats. Protein test furnished 
on wheat where required. 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS 
77 Board of Trade Building Chicago, Il. 


HARRISON, WARD & CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Buyers and Shippers 
Postal Telegraph Building Chicago 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator 


Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and illus- 
trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money 
in Elevators and Mills. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 4°? 3, Resreu S& 


. AIN 
"RECEIVERS 


- 


Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating 


grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS ee Ls 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA -  - ILL. 


Turner-Hudnut Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


When “SEEDY” 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Bindimgraes 2) fics.) sak a hae ee 
Leather Binding .. . Rae 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


IP. B. & C. C. MILES. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


comer 


LUKE 


GRAIN 


COMPANY 


38-40 BOARD OF TRADE 


PEORIA 


ILLINOIS 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
oard of Trade. 


The Randolph Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 
Sacked or Bulk 


TOLEDO 


A complete practical treatise on fumigating grain elevators, flour 
mills, warehouses, ete. 313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $2.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Forty-Second Year 


GRAIN 
RECEIVERS 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Mil Illustrated, 556 nee 


S. Ketchum. 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 

ric 


ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, _re- 
vised and enlarged. ice 1.75 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, 
Supplement. Price 


Any of the above sent Sena 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


F. W. Mueller, Sec, & Treas. 


MUELLER Sea's 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers GRAIL N 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
Room 39-41 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


Louis Mueller, President 


GRAIN | 
RECEIVERS | 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 


By Hubert E. Collins 
An invaluable work for grain elevators, flour 
mills, or any other place where ma- 
chinery is installed. Cloth bound. 
Well illustrated. Price $1.50 | 
Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ASK FOR 


SOUTHWORTHS 


WHEAT AND RYE BIDS 


CONSIGN TO 
SOUTHWORTH & CO. 


TOLEDO 


= ee 


SS 
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be 


Ship Your Grain to 


McClelland Grain Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


For Satisfactory Sales 
and Prompt Returns. 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 
OF ST. LOUIS sf (INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 
‘ ; GRAIN AND HAY 
Picker & Beardsley Com. CO. | | wscvsiceun 22ctsbeettommucr (9 


Information on 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE ,_ St. Louis Markets ST. LOUIS Specialty 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


BUYERS OF TRACK GRAIN OF ALL KINDS AND 
MILL FEED 


W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
504 Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 


Carefully Selected Milling Wheat and Corn Our 
Specialty 


Nanson Commission Co. 


3EO. C. MARTIN, JR. FREDC.HOOSE P. C. KNOWLTON 


YOU can keep in touch with the news and reports of pet CR A ae ages 
the Grain and Elevator world by reading the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
“American Gr ain Trade.” Successors to 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 
Suite 516 Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR 


_EXCHANGE ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


HARPER GRAIN CO. R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. 


ay Wholesale 
Wabash Building Receivers and Shippers 


Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. F. HECK & CO. 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
Grain, Hay, Straw, Mill Feed 
Carloads and Mixed Carloads 
705 Wabash Building _Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Receivers and Shippers 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Receivers and Shippers of 


eee ene MILESFEED: | (|iMatherBindog sl ke HAY, GRAIN & MILL FEED 
AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. Advances on Consignments 
PITTSBURGH MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. CARLOADS ONLY 
Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. No. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. 


_ CHAMBER 


OF 
COMMERCE 


GC erea l G ra d i n é G oO. Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 


and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 


A Card Ad 


R ee =: ills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
_ in the reer eer tee 200, & Mare Ala ST plaka oats, barley xd se Be fat 
“American Grain Trade” GRAIN MERCHANTS Operating Elevator L 
; 612 Chamber of Commerce 
ee peedient. Display and CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


is Always Easv to Find. 
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orn -Barley-O 


Shipped to 


| Wheat-Rye-C ma ats 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Experience Counts 


Consignments Only 


Send Your Consignments to 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 


“OLDTIMERS”’ 


McConnell Grain Corporation 


BUFFALO BUFFALO, N. Y. 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 


J.G. McKillen, Inc., 


Ship Us Your 


GRAIN 
Cor Nl, Oats and Wheat Commission Merchant RECEIVERS : 
me Consignments Solicited Consignments a Specialty 
Regardless Of Its Condition Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO . NEW YORK 


Send us your consignments 


PRATT & CO. 


OPERATORS OF 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


*“‘American Grain Trade’’ 


RAIN 


RECEIVERS 


WHITE GRAIN CO. ||YQU 2222232" 


FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT the Grain and Elevator 
SHIPP ERS MILL OATS BARLEY ; world by reading the ‘‘American 
SCREENINGS RYE NSS GE 


Write for Samples and Quotations - ~ DULUTH SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


DPE ister GRAIN TRADE | | fA 


MILLING KINKS W. M. RICHARDSON Service—We..Give It 
The latest book for grain elevator operators and_millers. RICHARDSON BROS. PARKER COMMISSION co. 


Ne Pel cegicewtesccncbied and classided for reas BROKERS Grain and General Freight Brokers 
reference. Bees 5 POSiPAID GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS and Forwarders 
: THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 401 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING Grain Dealers National Ass’n. MEMBERS: Chicago Board of Trade 
COMPANY M2m bers | Ghamiberor: aie wana Philadelphia, pe: PRIRANDa Comcionial mectianee 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Tidinna (rain esiera Age Grain Dealers ‘National Association 


HALLIDAY ELEVATOR COMPANY 


CAIRO, ILL. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


FEEDS AND FEEDINGS 


A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and Amerita and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of. America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 
tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company @32°er Re 


Hastings-Stout Company 
Grain and Hay 


Cairo, IIl. 


DENVER, COLO. DES MOINES, IOWA CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Consign to or Ask for Bids 
Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. vES ns See tes co. Perin, Brouse-Skidmore Grain 
Tenver. Colo. erminal elevator capaci sur 
4 700,000 bushels. Oats for & Milling Co. 
GRAIN HAY BEANS Southern Trade a Specialty Ran ccere orick Shivaers 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds DES MOINES eis, GRAIN -HAY- FEED 


NEW YORK CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples 
LW. FORBELL & CO. CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
‘Commission Merchants Crawierdayile, Ind. DETROIT, MICH. 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK vat 
Fela Betsionments of este snd corn. Clover and Timothy Seeds Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
are strictiy Commission Merohants. Get in touch with us. GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Try our Service on Consignments of your 
BALTIMORE, MD. NEW CASTLE, PA. WHEAT - CORN .- OATS 


626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


(COS ( 


ALL YOUR FRIENDS WILL BE AT 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. WANTED 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY > Corn shucks. Small bales. 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce THE HAMILTON COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. New Castle, Pa. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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RS IN ALL MARKETS 


ATCHISON, KAN. 


AaeedataerSeetc ae DENVER, COLO. PEORIA, ILL. 
Bee rat aes Hee Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
beans.*} Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and» 
BALTIMORE, MD. shippers. 
England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers.*f DECATUR, ILL. Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*f 


Harrison, Ward & Co., grain belt elevator.* Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
wheat, rye, corn, barley, oats.*+ chants. : Gh aaa oe rine 
McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.* Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 


DETROIT, MICH. Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.* 


McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* i . 
rapes J Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*+ 


Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 


Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.t Huston C. R., grain and hay.* McCaffrey’s, Sons, Daniel, hay and grain 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., grain commission, dealers.} pu 
consignments, brokers.* DULUTH, MINN. Stewart: Co., Jesse Cs, corn, oats, rye, mill 


Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seéd White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} feed.* 


merchants. ba Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
CAIRO, IL Binghact Gres Ca coder ood St 
Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.t die eee mans gee ne ~ Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, 
Hastings-Stout Co., grain and hay.t SSE EER Orn SSA Ce oe a tankage.t 
Hart-Maibucher Co., grain commission.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*} 
CHICAGO, ILL. Lew Hill Grain Co., commission-brokerage.* ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* McCardle-Black Co., grain commission and A. J. Elevator Company, The, consignments 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* futures.* solicited.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* Menzie Grain and Brokerage Co., Carl D., 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* grain merchants.* -$T. LOUIS. MO 
die i * ! ; ? . 
areas tak Shae Soa Ss KANSAS CITY, Mo. Agricultural Geed’ Cnt mend 
ard & Co., grai ; - : rk 
bce tid shippers ® : ¥ Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* Edwards & Co., W. J., grain merchants.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. LIMA, OHIO. : Ot aaa Seton Grain Co., rec. exclu- 
UR patie &. Chandler: ena Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., seeds. 
eens straw. Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., grain, ha 
- Tllinois Seed Co., seed merchants. seeds} | ee , hay, 
cramer & Co., commission mer- eh bas ie McClelland Grain Co., grain, hay, mill feeds.* 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* ipanangeaeis Bas eae Bere potent CO, fect eae 
Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.{ Ni Meagan Ee eos Picker & Beardsiey) Cost Gade hay ae 
Nash Wright Grain Co., grain commission.* Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* P , . 
‘ : ae ms ? vi “ : runty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 
Nonis Goin Core oe Courteen Seed Co., seeds. Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay 
Paynter, H. M., grain Comnse Franke Grain Co., grain and feed. seeds.*+ if ’ ; 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, Milwaukee Grain Commission Co., grain j ; / 
rye. commission. ; 
Rosenbaum Bros., grain, feeds.* North American Seed Co., seeds. SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corp., shippers.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 


Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: _ Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seeds.* 


Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. NEW BERN, N. C. TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Wegener Bros., grain commission.* Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


Meadows, J. A. buyer, hay, grain and feed.*+ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. NEW CASTLE, PA. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Perin, Brouse, Skidmore Grain & Milling Co.. Hamilton Company, corn shucks, small bales. De Vore & Co., H. W., grain seeds.# 
rec. and shipper.*} NEW YORK, N. Y. King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} 
CLEVELAND,-OHIO. Forhell! & C1) cae eee Randolph Grain Co., receivers and i 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. Southworth &. Gay gain ‘and Seedety 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co., receivers and Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 


shippers.* PHiLADELPHIA, PA. 
Parker Commission Co., grain and general 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*{ Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*f 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Associa- +Members National Hay Association. 
tion. 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not. An 
saci Experiment 
All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BRBWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CBRBAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, BTC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring ao attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


AND STOCK IN THE WEST. 


iy , 


- GREAT WEST ERN MEG. CO. 


"General: Offices and Works: Warehouse and Sales Room: 


v ORTE, KANSAS 1400-1402 West 12th Street 
: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


} mans, FOR 
~ GRAIN DEALERS 


BS e. WALLS, BINS AND 

GRAIN. ELEVATORS. by | 
~~ Milo S. Ketchum. \Illus- 

5 Disk: trated, 556 pages. x 
Bb erices Bee as 88.00: 
a cite -P’?S CACULATOR, 


| ee | Wolf “Super Type” Roller Mill 
| : ana stoc 


ns OBINS aS pice. What Sep 00 


XPERIENCED. millers tell us that the Wolf. “Super 

Type” Roller Mill represents the highest degree of 

efficiency in quantity and uniform’grinding, in ruggedness 
and long-run endurance. 


Ry Every part 1s either cast iron or steel, The FRAME is a solid 
2 169 illustrated eas de- one-piece casting of the best quality of gray iron, with partition 
vice ‘ great value to ae tunnel cast solidly apeh Hig sage ee yi fo center 
- of gravity, prevents trembling when the mili ts loaded to heaviest 
: aig elevator op- grinding. 
aS ‘miller. Price 


The FEEDER is all cast iron, fits rigidly to the. base and cannot 
$1. 25 re water-log nor vibrate. Supplies the stock in a regular, even stream 
Fi oi the entire length of the roll. No roll surface not grinding. 


The ROLLS are genuine Ansonia Chilled Iron, ground perfectly 
smooth and true before being corrugated or shi pops: Grind from 
end to. end with no hollow rolls to lessen capacity 


) rk for. grain The Wolf-Dawson 


- ; The BEARINGS are the latest and most approved types, tested and 
, Td a 8, ee any other Wheat "Washer and. Diter thoroughly tried me e actual bse ni and their Nig de 
3 ower, resistance an victtonless efficiency ts specifica y nown 
Pp ce where machinery i 18 abe oan mar pose 2 Waater Wolf Collar Oiling and Ball Bearings give the service. 
1s led ; well illustrated. removes smut and reduces ash con- 


ine ols 50 tent. Its powerful fans aerate and The WOLF SPRING GRINDING ADJUSTMENTS are accurate, 


‘ temper to any degree of moisture Simple, yet strong and dependable. They stay adjusted. They 
TION. METHODS, ; and toughness. Result: Better safeguard the mill from injury. 


Flour—Clear Profits. 


\ complete practi- jee Flowing lines and graceful curves, backed up by rigid strength, 

real se on the fumi- Ni Mir Z and finished in a rich maroon and battleship gray, (receiving 

) f elevators, mills, Ge. five paint coatings before leaving our factory), the Woit 

318 pages; ‘tos! “Super Type” Roller Mill embodies every feature that makes 
for mechanical perfection and resultful production. 


ted. Price. .....$2.00 | Bee 
S$ AND FEEDINGS, i a es 
A. Henry. AN ar, 
“613 pages. MI 
Series 194.00. 


Write for prices and descriptive literature. 


es Write us. today to have a Wolf Representative inspect 
your machinery without obligation. Wolf Represent- 
atives are trained milling experts. They will be glad 


ar to advise you. 


The Wolf Company 


Established 1379 


Comp lete Modern Mill Builders and Engineers 


: amps ‘S5i Alssks Street SB North 46° Sreet 


ham in Kansas City. Mo. Seattle. Wash. Philadelphia.Pa 
ga enamberaburg. Fa. US. A. 2 


us ae “ 
‘ E tx ve * re ce ‘} ; ¢ ; : ; ‘ AI ¥ a4 
oS Suh EB Pa x ei ies! 2 Sie ee TS es i ee 


August 15, 1923 


WELLER IMPROVED 
POWER SHOVEL 


Occupies Less Space than Required by Others 
Winding Drum is Centrally Located 
No Chain Required to Operate the Clutch 
Worm Gear Actuates the Stop Lever 
: Accurate in Operation 
Will Handle Grain, Coal, Cement, Sand, Etc. 


We Also Make 
A Complete Line of High Grade 


Saves time and labor—and costs es: 


_—if time saving means anything to you 


—if you want to do away with weight — : 
changing and. frequent trips to the: 
cupola she a Lag 


—if you want every draft and cree 
dribble Accurately” Weighed and 


automatically printed in triplicate _ 


Grain Handling Equipment 


Write for Prices - 


WELLER MADE SPIRAL CONVEYORS 


pireuiy ea —if you want these features at half the 
on Steel e : e ‘ es 
True Flights price of any automatic scale of the 


EASY TO REPLACE WORN FLIGHTS 


same hourly capacity—then you want 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. a Bird Scale. 


1820-1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SALES OFFICES: ‘ 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SAV HVS NK 


% 
ZAKS 


pens My 


x 


YOO) 


1/7 
ZA 


Loads a car in % hour. All 
work done entirely from the 
work floor. Tally tells when 
ear is half or fully loaded. 
No trips to the cupola. — 


SVM 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators. 


IM) 
is ZA 


<j 
Z 


Specify this belting when con- 
-tracting to build or remodel. 


iS 


Demand it when ordering direct. oe See 
Write at once for the facts and the proof. — 
Everything Jor Every Mill and Eleva 


The Gutta PerchaéRubberMi¢ Co f 
he Strong-Scott Mfg Co. = 


301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 


or 
ee 
Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. é 

In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co.Ltd Winnipeg 


i EY a FPF tS (ae x 


0 ter, <= 


